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INTRODUCTION 


HIS book is an attempt to set down some of the 
events which went to make up the history of the 
Sussex Yeomanry during the years I9I4-I9gI19. 

It is not an exact record such as is the War Diary. On 
the other hand, it is hoped that it may afford rather lighter 
reading than that rather severe and soulless compilation. 

The materials which form the basis of the book are the 
War Diary, private diaries, personal letters and the records 
of the Sussex Yeomanry kept at Church Street, Brighton, 
by Capt. Guy Larnach Nevill whilst commanding the Depot 
there. 

I have added at the end of the book rolls of officers and 
other ranks who served with the Regiment. These names 
are collected from the Army List, the regimental records at 
Church Street and material supplied by the Infantry Records 
at Hounslow. 

It has been quite impossible in the time and with the 
means at my disposal to trace the history of all individual 
members of the Regiment included in the rolls. I am 
aware that there are probably omissions and certainly 
inaccuracies in these rolls for which I can only apologize 
to all concerned. 

The work has occupied me at intervals for nearly two 
years. I recognize that many will consider that incidents 
have been omitted which deserved to be included, but even 
as it now stands many may think this book too long, and 
the problem of what to omit and what to include has been 
given careful consideration. One is faced, for example, with 
the fact that a narrative, to be historically accurate, should 
include the map references given in the War Diary with 
the maps to which they refer, but the inclusion of all maps 
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is out of the question on several grounds and I have there- 
fore omitted also almost all the map references. 

In this connection, too, I have felt the difficulty of ade- 
quately recording in all cases the value of the work done 
in and for the Regiment by individuals. The award of 
decorations for services in war is notoriously a matter in 
which luck plays a considerable part. One feels that so 
far as the regimental soldier in the infantry is concerned 
there is hardly a case in which a decoration when awarded 
had not been well and truly earned. But there are very 
many cases of long, arduous and self-sacrificing devotion to 
duty and to the Regiment which have gone without official 
recognition. In our case the name of the officer who for 
many months and in many actions in Palestine and France 
was the Adjutant of the 16th Battalion will serve as a 
conspicuous instance. 

But there are many such cases. To enumerate them all, 
paying to each the tribute which their service merits, would 
be to swell too greatly the bulk of this volume. 

I have therefore made it a rule, so far as the 1/1st Sussex 
Yeomanry and the 16th Battalion are concerned, to refrain 
from any expression of the debt due to individuals save in 
cases where the individuals concerned gave their lives in 
the cause and had been long and prominently connected 
with the Regiment and Battalion. 

For the rest, in many cases the rolls at the end of this 
book show a long record of service in varied theatres with 
the Regiment. Those who thus remained with us, refusing 
it may be the offer of commissions or of easier billets than 
fell to the lot of the ever overworked infantry, even though 
not the recipients of formal honours, yet fully earned the 
respect and gratitude of the unit they served so faithfully. 

I desire to record my thanks to many members of the 
Regiment for assistance in compiling this book. Lieut.-Col. 
R. V. Gwynne contributed the appendix dealing with the 
2/1st Sussex Yeomanry and Lieut.-Col. R. W. McKergow 
that dealing with the 3/1st Sussex Yeomanry. 

I received great assistance in revising the original proofs 
and in contributions dealing with various incidents from 
Capts. G. H. Powell-Edwards, F. W. Lascelles, R. C. W. 
Burn, T. A. R. Edwards, C. A. Field, Lieuts. S. S. Hoad 
and J. Turberville Smith, with R.S.M. J. C. S. Balcombe 
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and Sergt. F. J. Snashall, while Lieut.-Col. the Earl of 
March and Lieut.-Col. G. S. Whitfeld, Major A. C. Sayer 
and Major J. I. Blencowe, Capt. A. G. Miller and Mr. Arthur 
Woodward also assisted me in revising proofs, and Capt. 
R. S. Clarke undertook to obtain a complete copy of the 
War Diary and information from Infantry Records, as well 
as lending me his own Diary. 

The photographs of Gallipoli were nearly all taken by 
Pte. Harold Smith, who was killed at Sheria, and that I 
am able to reproduce them is due to the kindness of Mrs. 
Smith, his mother. 

The other photographs have been contributed by Sergt. 
E. Taylor, R.Q.M.S. Cooper and by the Rev. C. Cole Hamil- 
ton, besides a few of my own, and of Capt. A. E. Ridsdale’s. 

The typing of my manuscript has occupied a great deal 
of the time of Mr. A. V. Goble, who also assisted me in 
compiling the long roll of other ranks at the end of the book. 

Finally, there came the question of the expense of publi- 
cation of this book. Mr. Andrew Melrose, whose son 
served long and was thrice wounded with the West Kent 
Yeomanry, very generously offered to produce the book for 
the mere cost of publication, but even the net cost is a 
considerable item, and I have to thank Lieut.-Col. the Earl 
of March, Major A. C. Sayer, Capt. R. S. Clarke and Capt. 
A. G. Miller for joining me in guaranteeing to Mr. Melrose 
the bare cost of publication. If, as I hope, the sales are 
sufficient to show a small surplus, it will be handed over 
to the Sussex Yeomanry Old Comrades Association. 

H. I. POWELL-EDWARDS. 


LEWES, June, 1921. 
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PART I 


The 1 [1st Sussex Yeomanry 


CHAPTER I 


I, MOBILIZATION AND TRAINING 


There is but one task for all, 
For each one life to give, 
Who stands if Freedom fall ? 
Who dies if England live ? 
‘“‘t914’’: RUDYARD KIPLING. 


HE story of the Sussex Yeomanry is the story of many 

other Yeomanry Regiments in the Great War, in 

that having been raised and trained for a Cavalry rdéle the 

Regiment never fought mounted at all. But as dismounted 

cavalry first and later as infantry it saw service in very 
varied places. 

Mobilizing with the South-Eastern Mounted Brigade, 
which included also the Royal East Kent Mounted Rifles 
and the West Kent (Queen’s Own) Yeomanry, the Regiment 
served for over a year at Canterbury. Then as dismounted 
cavalry in Gallipoli and Egypt. Finally as infantry with 
the 230th Brigade of the 74th (Yeomanry) Division in 
Palestine and France. 

Raised in the closing months of the South African War, 
the Regiment was first commanded by Lieut.-Col. Lord 
Leconfield. He was succeeded by Lieut.-Col. R. H. Rawson, 
who in turn was succeeded by Lieut.-Col. the Earl of March. 

On the formation in 1907-8 of the Territorial Force the 
Regiment, which hitherto had not been brigaded with any 
other units, became part of the then newly-formed South- 
Eastern Mounted Brigade, under the Command of Brig.- 
General Fowle, who commanded the S.E.M.B. from its 
formation until I9g1I. 

Later on a signal troop was raised as part of the S.E.M.B. 
and this troop was raised in Sussex as part of the Regiment. 
Capt. Weller Poley trained the troop and under him it did 
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excellent service in Gallipoli, while later on the greater part 
of the personnel, including Sergt. Tribe, continued to serve 
with the 3rd Dismounted and the 230th Infantry Brigades. 

In 1911 Brig.-General C. J. Briggs took over the command 
of the South-Eastern Mounted Bngade. With his advent 
began the period of increasingly strenuous training and 
preparation for war, which culminated in the mobilization 
of August, 1914. Before his advent the annual training 
had never been conducted elsewhere than in open country 
and on most days work was over soon after midday. Even 
so, much had been done and much learnt, but General 
Briggs (now Lieut.-General Sir C. J. Briggs, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.) 
was the first Brigade Commander to devote much attention 
to the ‘“‘ Young Officer.” 

Under him Junior Officers’ Staff Rides were inaugurated. 
The annual training was conducted as much in enclosed 
as in open country and the change was one which vastly 
increased the sporting side of training, as well as emphasizing 
the difficulties inherent in operations in close country. 

In r912 Capt. T. P. Godman’s term as Adjutant came 
to a close and he left, to return in command of a squadron 
for the annual training of 1914 before meeting a soldier’s 
death with the ‘ Royals”’ in Flanders, to the deep and 
lasting regret of the Regiment. 

His successor was Capt. J. Blakiston Houston, 11th 
Hussars, who remained Adjutant until he rejoined his 
Regiment six months after the outbreak of war. To him 
fell the task of preparing for mobilization in a country 
which did not believe in the possibility of war. On him 
also as Adjutant of a mounted unit of the Territorial Force 
a paternal government thrust the work of registration of 
horses throughout a large district, as a form of amusement 
in his spare time. Of the value of the work put in by Capt. 
Blakiston Houston in the Regiment in those last years 
before the War, it would be impossible to speak too highly, 
and perhaps he did not fully realize how much it had been 
appreciated nor the hold he had on the affections of all 
ranks, till the day came for him to leave them. They then 
showed their appreciation of his services in no uncertain 
fashion. 

In June of 1914 Lieut.-Col. the Earl of March, M.V.O., 
D.S.O., took over the Regiment from Lieut.-Col. R. H. 
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Rawson, T.D., whose period of command thus expired just 
too soon to enable him to lead in war the Regiment he had 
so ably commanded in peace. 

In 1913 Brig.-General H. Clifton Brown had taken over 
command of the South-Eastern Mounted Brigade from 
Brig.-General C. J. Briggs, who took command of the Alder- 
shot Cavalry Brigade. 

When on August 4th, 1914, the order for mobilization 
was issued the arrangements made worked well enough in 
the main, though most officers and men were hardly able 
to realize that ‘‘ Der Tag’’ had: indeed dawned at last. 
The Regiment mobilized by squadrons at Lewes, Brighton, 
Chichester and Eastbourne. The organization involved the 
absorption of one squadron with the remaining three, after 
mobilization was complete. This course may be an unavoid- 
able one, but in a Regiment where peace training is con- 
ducted so much on a squadron basis, it has the great dis- 
advantage of breaking up an existing unit which for possibly 
very many years of peace has worked together and has a 
very emphatic esprit de corps. 

Mobilization proceeded, on the whole, very much according 
to plan, with the very notable exception of the supply of 
horses, which in the area of the Sussex Yeomanry broke 
down very badly. The cause was supposed to have been 
a confusion in some office in London, between the lists of 
horses registered for the Expeditionary Force with those 
registered for the Territorial Force. 

The result was a hotly-contested competition between 
the Expeditionary Force buyers, the Territorial Force 
buyers and the Units of the Territorial Force concerned. 
Horse-collecting parties were sent from Headquarters to 
collect horses notified to them, only to find these horses 
had been seized by the Expeditionary Force buyers. It 
was not long before it was realized that horses once secured 
must be retained somehow if the Unit were ever to mobilize, 
and strange stories were current of horses secreted in cellars 
with guards on the doors. 

One horse-collecting party discovered a pony on certain 
premises which seemed a most desirable animal and which 
had the further merit of not having been already “ ear- 
marked ”’ by the Expeditionary Force buyer. They secured 
it in spite of the protests of the owner, to whom it is to be 
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feared not much attention was paid, protests being the rule 
rather than the exception. 

The officer in command of the party, however, received 
in the course of the day a wire from a very high personage 
indeed and forthwith the pony was returned to its owner, who 
indeed, as events proved, was in very sore need of it. Almost 
all the horses of this party once collected were immediately 
haled off by the Expeditionary Force buyer and the party 
returned to Brighton with the halters with which they set 
out, but with no horses in the halters ! 

The humour of such occurrences is more obvious in 
retrospect than at the time. The breakdown of the horse 
supply arrangements caused an enormous amount of extra 
and unnecessary worry to every officer and man from 
Headquarters downwards, and it was a thoroughly tired 
Regiment which ultimately entrained for Canterbury on 
August 11th and a scarcely less tired one which arrived 
there. That being so, it could only have been a young and 
inexperienced Staff Officer who tackled the Adjutant on 
arrival with a complaint as to the cook detailed from the 
Regiment to Brigade Headquarters. The complaint was 
that the man could not cook; the reply, “‘ D—— it, if I 
say a man is a cook, he 1s a cook!”’ 

The question of cooking was indeed a difficult one. A 
Force recruited on a voluntary basis for fourteen days’ 
training in the year will not easily find men to enrol for 
fourteen days’ cooking-training, and further will not find 
other men willing to live for fourteen days on the pabulum 
provided by untrained cooks. The solution of the problem 
is one of the nuts for the new Territorial Army to crack. 
In 1914 it solved itself mostly by the discovery by degrees 
of men who were less ignorant than others, and ultimately 
the cooking became good enough; but for some time it 
was anything but up to Escoffier’s standard. | 

On arrival at Canterbury the three squadrons were located 
as follows: ‘‘ A,” Petts Farm; ‘“ D,” Little Barton Farm ; 
and ‘‘C”’ at Mounts or Hode Farm; Headquarters being 
at Hoath Farm and the Machine Gun Section near them. 
The weather mercifully was wonderfully fine. No one, 
thanks to complete lack of billeting experience in trainings 
at home, had any idea how to be comfortable in billets. 
Every one was very much afraid of making themselves 
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comfortable at the expense of the British Public, whom, 
after all, they were protecting. The Government paid an 
enormous sum out in billeting money for accommodation 
which was never very good and often extremely poor, and 
had the weather been at all wet men and horses would have 
come off very badly indeed. Fortunately the weather 
remained marvellously fine, and so for several weeks horses 
in the open and men in barns, sheds and even shacks of 
boughs and straw, were not too uncomfortable. 

Almost immediately on arrival at Canterbury the War 
Office asked for Volunteers to serve abroad, and intimated 
that if 80 per cent. of any unit volunteered, that unit would 
go abroad as a unit when sufficiently trained. There was 
a further proviso to the effect that if a unit could not 
volunteer en masse, a ‘‘ Service Squadron ’”’ might be formed 
within the unit of men able to volunteer forthwith, and the 
announcement concluded with a statement that if a man 
volunteered he would be expected to forego any leave and 
to get down to hard and continuous training forthwith, 
while if he did not volunteer he would be given leave, when 
possible, to enable him to go home and adjust his business 
affairs which in very many cases of course had had to be 
left to look after themselves. 

In sending out this egregious announcement the authorities 
seem to have failed to give a thought to the character and 
constituents of the Territorial Force. It remained per- 
fectly open for a Commanding Officer to announce that his 
unit as a whole volunteered. But if the men were actually 
asked, it was an absolute certainty that not much more 
than 20 per cent. would commit themselves to go forthwith. 
The Force was enlisted for home service only. They had 
in many cases just left their businesses in chaos. They had 
no notion collectively of what this War was going to mean, 
but every civilian knew that to leave house or business 
at once meant financial chaos if not ruin at home, while 
others who had not yet proffered their services to the 
country reaped the benefit. 

It would be interesting to know what were the actual 
results of the appeal at Whitehall. Some indication was 
given by the fact that very shortly afterwards the percentage 
to entitle a unit to proceed abroad as a unit was lowered 
from 80 per cent. to 60 per cent. The Regiment had no 
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difficulty in obtaining the necessary 60 per cent., and in 
consequence was duly registered for service abroad. 

The whole Regiment settled down to steady and con- 
tinuous training, the squadrons now being, “ A-B,” 
at Petts Farm (Major H. I. Powell-Edwards), ““C” at 
Hode Farm (Major Hon. W. H. Pearson), and “D” at 
Little Barton Farm (Major C. B. R. Hornung). 

Spy mania was rife. A certain number of innocent 
persons got themselves arrested by various acts of stupidity, 
and one alien was secured who could produce no evidence 
of identity beyond a certificate of dismissal from Boulogne 
Gaol after ‘‘ six months hard.’’ He was understood to be 
a Pole, could speak no English and was caught stealing 
apples at night, narrowly escaping being murdered for his 
pains. 

The programme of training comprised the usual routine 
of Troop, Squadron, Regimental and Brigade Training. 
Riding School was a prominent feature at the beginning 
and some good fences were built. The result of the scramble 
for horses on mobilization had at least been satisfactory in that 
the quality of horses with the Regiment was distinctly good 
and comprised a large proportion of the hunt horses of the 
Fast Sussex, Southdown, and Crawley and Horsham hounds. 

The Regimental transport was a curious collection of 
wheeled vehicles, ranging from an imposing brake to a milk 
float which carried the Medical Officer’s equipment. Lim- 
bers were things unknown for many months. 

After the Brigade had been at Canterbury some weeks, 
the question of accommodation for the winter came under 
consideration and the programme underwent the fate of all 
programmes of training, when it became necessary to find 
working parties to assist the local contractor in the erection 
of huts and stabling for horses. These were erected close 
to Hoath Farm and were probably the first and possibly 
the worst huts erected in England for the accommodation 
of troops. Still, the moving of horses into some form of 
stabling had become imperative, and the stabling erected was 
very much better than open horse lines for the winter, and 
indeed was not at all bad, being fairly well sheltered and 
fairly dry. 

The men’s huts were draughty, ill-ventilated and rather 
small, judged by later standards, but they also were much 
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better than the sort of billets which had been thought 
adequate up to that time. 

During this time there were periodical ‘‘ alarm parades ”’ 
of the Canterbury Garrison, and on Christmas Day, 1914, 
the entire Brigade saddled-up and stood-to an hour before 
dawn. At the time this seemed something of an excess of 
zeal. Had one known that at that date the British Fleet 
had no safe base in the North Sea, the necessity for ‘‘ special 
vigilance ’’ would have been clearer. 

A rifle range had been made on the Golf Links at Sand- 
wich, and the winter of 1914 was memorable for one or 
two disgusting parades at crack of dawn, followed by bare- 
back rides to the railway station, an icy day on the range 
at Sandwich, and return home in the evening. 

The autumn and winter of 1914 passed in a quiet enough 
way with the ordinary routine of training. The steady flow 
of men from the Regiment to take commissions in the 
New Army (K 1.) had already assumed considerable pro- 
portions. Drafts to replace these men were drawn from 
the 2/1st Sussex Yeomanry which had formed under Lieut.- 
Col. R. H. Rawson, T.D., and was stationed at Brighton, 
but with one squadron under Major R. W. McKergow at 
Bridge, Canterbury. It had become apparent that the War 
was likely to be a long one and that the active réle of 
cavalry in the Western theatre of war was suspended until 
one side or the other broke the line, and the Regiment 
settled down to a new programme of training for 1915. 

During the latter part of the spring ugly rumours of 
mange among horses in England were heard, and soon 
afterwards the epidemic spread to the horses of the Regiment 
and continued throughout the spring and summer in increas- 
ing intensity. It became a scourge, and although every 
possible precaution was taken, the disease continued to 
spread. Concentration camps for sick horses were formed, 
and horses were removed as soon as they showed any sign 
of the disease, but a very large percentage of the horses 
contracted mange in one form or another. 

On the departure in February, 1915, of Capt. Blakiston 
Houston to join his Regiment in France, Capt. A. C. Sayer 
took over the duties of Adjutant and he remained Adjutant 
until he took command of a squadron in Egypt ares the 
Regiment arrived there from Mudros in 1916, 
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On Easter Monday, 1915; a Brgade Horse Show and 
Sports had been arranged, but the powers that be thought 
otherwise and the early morning of that day found the 
Brigade en route for the vicinity of Broadstairs, where an 
enemy landing was reported. Stories were told of a flying 
cyclist who encountered the head of the Brigade near 
Sturry with tales of blood and murder and Hun atrocity 
at Broadstairs, but on arrival there the Brigade found 
nothing more terrible in prospect than inspection by General 
Sir Leslie Rundle, which accomplished we remounted and 
so home. 

The Horse Show and Sports were duly held in May and 
provided a very excellent show, marred by a serious accident 
to Lieut. W. Dawtrey (formerly the Regimental Sergeant- 
Major and one of the original members of the Regiment), 
whose horse fell heavily at a fence. From this fall Lieut. 
Dawtrey never wholly recovered, and it led to his being 
invalided from the Regiment before it left for the Peninsula. 
The summer of 1915 passed very pleasantly at Canterbury, 
squadron training was succeeded by regimental training, 
regimental by brigade, which involved a few days’ very 
pleasant ride round the coast of Kent, via Dover, to the 
mouth of the Thames, when on the last night the Regiment 
had one of the wettest bivouacs on record in the marshes 
south of the Thames Estuary at Shuart. 

Cricket was played fairly regularly on the Canterbury 
ground, the pavilion of which was inhabited by the S.E.M.B. 
Field Ambulance. 

Meanwhile there had been some indication of the strain 
to which the country’s resources had been put. The quality 
of the remounts became steadily worse, and the rifles of the 
Regiment were called in, Japanese carbines and ammunition 
being issued in place of the Short Lee-Enfield °303 rifle. 
These weapons seemed fairly serviceable, though they looked 
like air guns from a toy emporium and would not stop 
in the cavalry bucket owing to the shortness of the barrel. 
This meant that they had to be carried slung on the man, 
the most uncomfortable method of carrying a rifle mounted. 

At the end of August the Brigade was asked to volunteer 
for service dismounted ‘‘in the Mediterranean’ and duly 
volunteered. The succeeding weeks were a medley of 
attempts to learn to be an infantry soldier, comprising 
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dismounted attacks, bomb throwing, trench digging and a 
fair dose of ‘‘ physical jerks’’ administered by a most 
stalwart individual who liked his bit of fun on parade—but 
it must be fis! ‘‘ When I give ye a joke—laugh—and 
then ’ave done!” From him the Regiment received its 
first instruction in bloodthirstiness with the bayonet, though 
in those days no one talked of ‘‘ the spirit of the bayonet.’’ 
There was also a hurried attempt to learn the fitting of 
the infantry equipment, followed rapidly enough by the 
issue of the infernal stuff itself, the withdrawal of the swords 
and the bandoliers and the Jap nifles, a new issue of rifles 
and sun helmets, and on September 21st, 1915, rather before 
the grisly dawn, the Regiment found itself foot-slogging 
down the well-known road to Canterbury Station ; but, alas ! 
without its leader, Lieut.-Col. the Earl of March, who lay 
desperately ill in Canterbury, having been stricken only a 
few days before with the illness which for many a long 
day was to render him helpless to move hand or foot. 

It was a bad start, and one of the few strokes of real 
bad luck which attended the Regiment as a whole throughout 
the War. Lord March’s experience in the Irish Guards 
would have been more than ever valuable to a Regiment 
suddenly converted to infantry after years spent in pure 
cavalry work. 

Let it also be recorded here that the Regiment owed a 
great debt of gratitude to Lady March, who, in spite of her 
own great trouble and anxiety over Lord March’s illness, 
organized, and for many months carried on, in conjunction 
with the wives of many officers, a scheme for sending 
parcels to the Regiment and for assisting the relatives of 
men who desired to send parcels, to pack and dispatch them. 
Most of these parcels reached the Regiment, and though, 
during the time of the evacuation of Gallipoli, there was 
a temporary hold up, the Regiment, on arrival at Mudros, 
found a dump of parcels which kept them on the fat of 
the land in that rather lean spot for the entire time they 
were there. 

Lord March was succeeded in command by Lieut.-Col. 
G. S. Whitfeld, who remained in command for nearly two 
years, and under him the Regiment left Canterbury for a 
destination unknown. 
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II. EMBARKATION 


The dragon green, the luminous, the dark, the serpent-haunted sea |! 
FLECKER. 


The journey to Liverpool from Canterbury was long and 
uneventful. Several people, including a porter at Crewe, 
informed us on the way up that we were for the Olympic, 
one of the blackest secrets of the Admiralty being apparently 
public property to most people in England. We arrived 
—and it was so! 

The scene on the quay was one of some confusion, the 
scene in the ship was confusion unalloyed. Some one 
informed us that this was the Olympic’s first voyage as 
a ‘‘ Trooper.” It was not difficult to believe it. The 
scheme of accommodation for troops seemed to have been 
drawn up with a view to placing as many small detachments 
of each unit (and there were at least three complete Brigades 
of Yeomanry aboard) as far from each other as possible. 
The heat was intense, every one extremely tired, and it 
was really amazing that in the end,some time before dawn 
next day, the accommodation had been revised, units kept 
together, and every one more or less settled into their 
proper places. The accommodation for men was extremely 
cramped, but there was far more deck room on the whole 
available than in any other ship on which the Regiment 
embarked subsequently. 

The following day the ship hauled out into the Mersey 
and at dusk we left Liverpool. 

There were the usual speculations in every mind as to 
the future, but probably no one imagined that before the 
end every single unit on that ship was to be reconstructed 
and that no unit then sailing was ever to return home 
under the name it then bore. 

The first night at sea was normal enough, and by the 
following day most people had settled down. The sea got 
up during the night and the following day was misty and 
squally. The sea increased and by that night was high. 
The passage through the Bay was very stormy and the 
conditions in the men’s quarters simply horrible. The men 
were very cramped and at least 95 per cent. of them were 
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very sick indeed. The orderly officer’s duty necessarily 
took him below several times a day, and very few orderly 
officers survived this ordeal. 

The night, however, was not without its compensations 
for some. A couple of individuals went on deck for a 
breather and found there in the inky blackness a few other 
indistinct shapes trying to stave off the inevitable by a 
draught of fresh air. One by one the members of that 
little band sought the side of the ship, impelled thereto 
by outraged nature. 

At last only one or two remained, and just as one of 
our friends was himself wrestling with the inevitable a 
clammy hand hurriedly sought his own and placed in it 
an object with the words, ‘ Take it, oh! take it!” after 
which the speaker reeled off into the darkness towards the 
side. The inevitable almost immediately also overtook our 
friend, but when, after an interval, he was able to examine 
the object in his palm, he found a perfectly good watch ! 
This he handed to the purser, but it was never claimed, 
and was handed back to the donee at Mudros and is in his 
possession still. 

Once through the Bay the weather improved. The 
Straits of Gibraltar were rushed at full speed by night. 
There was no naval escort after the first night out, and it 
was understood we relied on secrecy and speed for immunity 
from submarine attack. Most of those on board had some 
doubts as to the secrecy, in view of the enormous array of 
farewell wires addressed to officers on board, and naming 
the ship, which we had found awaiting us at Liverpool, but 
as to speed there was no doubt. 

Concerts were held on board on most nights after dinner, 
and the choir of the Welsh regiments was a great attraction. 
Many will long remember those evenings under the stars 
with their combination of the wash of the sea against the 
ship and the men’s voices in harmony. 

The days were spent in boat drill, ‘‘ physical jerks ’’ and 
lectures on various subjects. The officers had the use of 
the ship’s gymnasium. 

Speculation was nfe as to the number for which there 
really were boats and rafts and as to how that number 
would compare with the numbers on board. It was learned 
that the ship’s officers believed that at worst the ship could 
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not sink in less than five hours. The alarm signal was a 
succession of short blasts on the ship’s siren. 

About 3 p.m. on September 27th the ship was felt to 
be slowing down. Looking over the side one saw small 
boats in the water. Men from these boats sprang on to 
the companion ladder, the boats were left in the water and 
the ship thrashed up full speed again extraordinarily quickly. 
Many on board did not realize we had stopped and picked 
up the crew of a small French sailing vessel sunk that 
morning by a submarine. 

During that afternoon, while the ship was steaming 
steadily, the alarm signal was sounded, and almost at once 
the ship took a very appreciable list and a heavy explosion 
was heard aft. Every one went to boat stations and got 
there in a remarkably short time without confusion. The 
Regiment was stationed on one of the numerous decks, 
which was completely enclosed, the only exit being through 
port-holes, of considerable size—but still port-holes only, 
and one remembers considering that if the ship took five 
hours to sink, it was reasonable to hope that the decks 
above would be cleared in time to allow the Regiment to 
move up some storeys before the water reached the port- 
holes in question. 

The ship meanwhile turned a complete semicircle and 
started going full speed westwards. 

An officer of the Regiment who was on the bridge and 
saw the whole incident relates that an Austrian submarine 
suddenly emerged almost right ahead. He was apparently 
as surprised to see us as we were at viewing him. The ship 
was at once swung round to enable the gun in the stern to 
bear, and as soon as it bore, fire was opened. The submarine 
quickly re-submerged, and was not seen again. 

From this time on the voyage proceeded quietly enough; 
and on October 4th, early in the morning; we steamed 
quietly into Mudros Harbour, which was crammed with 
shipping of every sort and description, from battleships to 
lighters. 

Here first we met officers from the Avagon, which lay 
anchored in Mudros Harbour, and contained a large number 
of hard-worked Staff Officers intent on the administration 
of the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, and who were 
rewarded for their efforts by being accused of living on a 
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ship which had by now grounded on the broken bottles 
cast out daily from its numerous messes |! 

The reason for keeping these gentlemen in their valuable 
ship instead of ashore was difficult for the uninitiated to 
fathom, but conceivably it might have been useful to have 
them all packed up, so to speak, if a sudden move of G.H.Q. 
up the Straits had taken place. 

On the way out the question as to whether we should be 
in time for the capture of Constantinople or not had been 
debated by some. 

The first meetings with officers on the spot convinced 
every one that we were in ample time. No one was very 
positive that the Turk was going to go at all. Every one 
was quite certain he would not be gone before we got there. 
A rumour went round that another and new landing was in 
prospect. Salonika was spoken of. It was said that officers 
known to be in touch with the great ones confidently 
affirmed that the S.E.M.B. had been detailed for a cavalry 
job and would ere long cast aside the pack and resume the 
bandolier. 

It was said that a distinguished General Officer had come 
aboard and announced officially that this was so. However 
that may be, we finally heard that the S.W.M.B. were for 
Suvla, the E.M.B. for Anzac, and the S.E.M.B. for Cape 
Helles. So packs were packed, our spurs were cast away, 
and on October 7th, in the afternoon, we dribbled over the 
side of the vast Olympic into small steamers which were 
to carry us to the landing. It was a perfect evening with 
a calm sea and a cloudless sky. 

We left behind a quota of officers and men who were to 
remain at Mudros as reinforcements, and a very miserable 
lot they were at being so left. Whether you are a hero or 
merely a common man, there is something extremely depress- 
ing about being left on such occasions. 


CHAPTER II 
I, GALLIPOLI 


But here I deem it no disgrace, 
When Sol sits down in Samothrace, 
And Father Achi hides his face, 
To fill my flask with rum. 
A. P. HERBERT. 


HE s.s. Sarnia in which we made the crossing from 
Mudros Harbour to Lancashire Landing had in 
happier days been on the Cross-Channel service between 
Southampton and Havre. After the mighty Olympic one 
seemed very close to the water, and the boat seemed a 
mere cockleshell, but the sea was extraordinarily calm and 
so conditions on the boat, crowded as she was, were pleasant 
enough. 

Curiously enough one of the crew of that boat was an 
ex-member of the Regiment, so we received a warm welcome. 

The sun went down in all the splendour of an Eastern 
sunset, and as it did so the sky in front of us flickered and 
shone from time to time as the intermittent gun-fire on 
Cape Helles went on. There were on that day very few 
with the Regiment who had ever seen war and none who 
had seen any active fighting in that War. It was a solemn 
hour and a very different introduction to war from the 
usual routine on the Western Front, where, since the days 
of trench warfare had settled in, no Regiment had gone in 
one move from perfect security up to a point within rifle 
range of the enemy’s line. 

We approached Cape Helles after sundown. It took 
shape as a sort of miniature Gibraltar, studded with hundreds 
of small lights, the candles of those who lived in dug-outs 
in the cliff above that place of blood—Lancashire Landing. 

The boat nosed slowly into the pier. For the first time 
we sniffed that curious scent which was peculiar to the 
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Peninsula and seemed to be a compound of the scents of 
burning wood, refuse, and incinerators and the nameless 
scent of the Eastern countries. We disembarked over a 
rather rickety planking, where one or two overloaded 
individuals were with difficulty safely landed after heavy 
falls. 

On the beach we were informed there would be an issue 
of rations and we would then move up. ‘‘ Where to?’”’ 
‘Oh, about two miles from here.”’ ‘‘ What ! into the line ? ’’ 
‘‘No, just behind it.’’ Some of us had had notions of a 
rest camp where we should complete our somewhat sketchy 
knowledge of the duties of the infantry. These now gave 
place to a vivid mental picture of becoming involved in a 
“rough house ’’”’ that night with a Turkish raiding party, 
and wondering what you did with your pack and other 
“‘clobber ’’ when this happened ! 

After an hour or so on the beach the order to fall-in was 
passed round, and we had our first experience of the feelings 
of the infantryman when guided by a staff officer who is 
himself not carfying his entire belongings on his back. 
Discovering at once that pursuit was hopeless, we adopted 
the course of making our own pace and hoping that he 
would ‘‘ come back to his horses,”’ which he ultimately did 

The route lay along the beach up the western edge of 
the Peninsula to the point where “ Gully ” Ravine reached 
the sea, thence it turned inland and we proceeded up the 
““Gully.””, We made one bad turn when our guide had 
momentarily got a good lead of us and landed ourselves 
in somebody’s mule lines, causing some little confusion to 
them and ourselves, but were retrieved and ultimately, 
‘‘ beat to the wide,’’ were informed that we had arrived and 
could make ourselves “‘ comfortable ’’ for the night and for 
some days to come. 

We were recommended to keep on our present side of 
the road, as the opposite side was bullet-swept. This was 
indeed self-evident from the noise, ‘and our water cart, 
which arrived later and was left in the track we followed, 
“stopped ’’ two or three that night. The spot at which 
we halted became our permanent ‘‘ dump,’’—a sort of rear 
headquarters where all our heavier kit remained until the 
evacuation. 

It was the bed and east side of Gully Ravine. At the 
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south end of the area a perpendicular cliff fell sheer into 
the bed of the Gully, but further north the slope of the 
Gully formed an irregular incline and on this eastern bank 
we lay that night listening to the occasional rounds of 
gun-fire from a battery in position immediately above us 
and the steady ‘ plop plop” of bullets into the opposite 
bank. There was continuous rifle fire from the direction 
where we judged the line to be. 

Soon after dawn the following morning the area was 
allotted to squadrons and the process of digging-in began. 
Quite early that day we had our first intimation of the 
condition of a large percentage of the Mediterranean Expedi- 
tionary Force on the Peninsula. A man came down the 
Gully from the line. He walked with extreme slowness, 
his face was an unpleasant yellow colour and he seemed 
like one in the last stage of exhaustion. He was merely 
one of the hundreds of dysentery cases which were going 
down daily. He stopped opposite our dump and proceeded 
to relate his personal experiences of the campaign to a 
crowd of attentive listeners. 

The S.E.M.B. was attached to the 42nd Division, a 
Territorial Infantry Division recruited largely from Man- 
chester. By the time we arrived this fine Division had 
been very much shattered by the heavy fighting and deci- 
mated by dysentery on the Peninsula in April, June and 
August. The supply of recruits was at its lowest, the 
Territorial supply having been diverted to Kitchener’s 
Army and compulsory service not having yet superseded 
‘* Business as usual ”’ at home. 

The scheme of education of the Brigade involved a 
preliminary visit to the trenches by officers and N.C.O.s in 
parties, and subsequent short periods in the line by troops 
and squadrons, before the Brigade took over a section of 
the Front. 

The original scheme was that the line to be taken over 
by the Brigade would be in the neighbourhood of ‘‘ Border 
Barricade "’ (see Map No. I), and on this assumption all 
ranks were to go up to that sector for educational purposes 
and to familiarise themselves with every detail of it. 

On October 8th some junior officers and N.C.O.s went 
up to the line for a forty-eight hours’ tour of duty, and 
on the gth the first case of dysentery occurred in the Regi- 
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ment. From that time forward dysentery became an ever- 
increasing scourge due no doubt chiefly to the clouds of 
flies which made life a burden during all hours of daylight ; 
though, by the time the Regiment landed, these pests were, 
according to older residents, not nearly so bad as in August 
and September, when it had been literally impossible to 
eat at all between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. Even in our time 
the blanket roof of a dug-out after dusk was always so 
thick with flies as to be in appearance quite black. 

On October 11th a party of junior officers went up to 
the line for forty-eight hours. The sector to which these 
parties went was that which included “ Border Barricade ”’ 
and ‘‘ Cawley’s Crater.”” These were at the northern end 
of Gully Ravine in which the Regiment’s bivouac was. 
The line seemed to most of us a quieter place than we had 
expected. The garrison at that time was very short of 
personnel and very war weary. The trenches themselves 
were narrow and very good. The wire was no more than 
a line of knife-rests, the wire on which was not in good 
repair. The two lines were extremely close together and 
there was great lack of material for dug-outs. 

The line then held was the result of the attempt to advance 
in August at the time of the Suvla Bay landing, and in the 
Helles sector the line had been dug exactly where the 
advance ceased and the knife-rests, then pushed out in 
front by hand, remained the only protective wire. Bombing 
was going on steadily. 

We had at this stage a pronounced advantage over the 
Turk in that we possessed and used catapults for throwing 
‘cricket ball ’’ bombs. These were installed in pits in 
various places along the line. They required care in hand- 
ling. The bombs were merely circular iron balls with a 
fuse. The bomb was placed in the sack of the catapult 
after the latter had been wound back into position. The 
fuse was then lit, generally with a cigarette end, and after 
a short interval the trigger was pulled and the bomb dis- 
charged. There were frequent accidents with these things ; 
in one case, which involved the death of three officers of 
the East Kents, the bomb slipped from the sack of the cata- 
pult after being lit and exploded in the pit. 

The routine in the line was the usual routine. There 
was continual sniping day and night and a certain amount 
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of gun-fire, but the latter was seldom heavy. Trench 
mortars did not exist. Had there been anything at all 
approaching the concentration of artillery which existed 
in the Western theatre of war, the Force could not possibly 
have remained on the Peninsula, for there was nothing 
beyond the lightest splinter-proof head-cover and very little 
indeed of that. 

When in the line the men lived and slept in the fire 
trench, on the fire step. There was a so-called dug-out for 
officers in command of any particular section of the line; 
which as a rule was no more than a small recess either in 
or a few feet back from the fire trench. All food was 
man-handled up from kitchens which were some hundreds 
of yards back down the communication trenches or dug 
into the face of the cliffs overlooking the sea. The narrow- 
ness of the fire trench and the crowd in it made any move- 
ment in the trench a nuisance to every one and the keeping 
of it clean a difficult problem. 

The Turks and ourselves were at this period both engaged 
very actively on mining and countermining operations. 
There were extensive mines in preparation on our side at 
Fusilier Bluff and at Cawley’s Crater. At the latter place 
the Turk was known to be countermining,*and on October 
13th they sprung their mine. The result was to bury three 
men in our own mine. 

Lieut. Wyatt’s troop were in the line for instruction as 
a troop on this occasion and were nearest the crater resulting 
from the explosion. They opened a heavy fire and the 
Turk made no effort to advance. Corp. Collis, who was 
also in the line, was very active in assisting to get out the 
buried men and displayed great gallantry, for which he was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre. Lieut. R. C. W. Burn, who 
was up in the line with machine gunners, also took an 
active part in getting out the buried men, and was himself 
considerably affected by gas in the mine. 

On October 14th an order was circulated for an operation 
intended to take a mse out of the Turk. The scheme was 
that a fire should be lit near Lancashire Landing, and when 
the blaze was well alight every gun on the’ British side was 
to fire several rounds at the enemy front line, the idea 
being that Johnny Turk would be caught with goggling 
eyes and open mouth looking over the parapet. A rocket 
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was to be fired immediately before the guns commenced to 
fire to warn our own people to keep their heads down, as, the 
two lines being so close together, it was impossible to 
guarantee that shrapnel aimed at enemy trenches would 
not to some extent enter our own. On the cessation of gun- 
fire our infantry in the line were to fire rapid over the 
parapet. 

This programme was duly carried out. After our infantry 
had ceased fire the Turk returned the musketry fire with 
interest, and did not seem much the worse for our “ruse 
of war.” 

On this night and in the middle of this rather noisy 
operation our officers and other ranks left at Mudros arrived 
on the Peninsula. Their first entry on the scene was thus 
made in circumstances considerably more lively than that 
of the rest of the Regiment. 

At this time the line in the neighbourhood of Cawley’s 
Crater was quite lively with mining and countermining, 
and troops up there “ for instruction ’’ were having plenty 
of excitement. The Turk expended a lot of S.A.A. after 
dark and the Royal Naval Division on our right were in 
the habit of firing bursts of ten rounds rapid at pretty 
frequent intervals during the night. By day there was 
steady sniping by both sides. The Turk, having usually 
the commanding ground, had a considerable advantage. 

The Regiment had begun by now to experience the 
enormous amount of “ fatigue’ or “‘ working party ”’ work 
which was required of units on the Peninsula. In addition 
to mining work in the line, which involved carrying out 
sandbags of earth displaced by the miners and dumping 
them outside the trenches, parties were regularly required 
to go down to the beaches to unload lighters. 

The result was that on most nights during a period out 
of the line all available men were working six hours in the 
line or at the beaches, and this continual round of heavy 
work at night in so-called rest periods was extremely trymg. 
It must be remembered that at Cape Helles it was almost 
impossible to find any form of recreation for men during 
rest periods, for the whole area from the front line to the 
sea was under observation and within range of guns. During 
the day the flies made it most difficult to sleep or rest. 

When ultimately the demands for working parties involved 
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sending down to the beaches for work from 6 p.m. to midnight 
officers and men who had just done seventy-two hours in 
the firing line, a protest was made, and from this time the 
demands for working parties were slightly reduced. 

On October 19th R.S.M. Graham was hit by a bullet 
while sitting in his bivouac in the “ rest ’’ area of the 
Regiment. He died the same day, and with him we lost a 
regular soldier of the very finest type of warrant officer and 
one to whom, since mobilization, the Regiment had owed 
a very great deal. He was buried in the Gully and was 
the first member of the Regiment to give his life for his 
country. 

The various tours of duty by troops and squadrons in 
the line were, usually, uneventful.’ ‘C ’’ Squadron, however, 
who went up to the left of the line near Fusilier Bluff, found 
the Turks had the upper hand of the garrison in the matter 
of bombing and the squadron’s tour of duty was a lively 
one. ‘!C’’Squadron came down with the impression that in 
their part of the line the Turk needed “‘ setting about.” 

On November Ist, 1915, Major Hon. W. H. Pearson left 
the Regiment under orders to report for duty at G.H.Q. 

On November 5th the Regiment took over the sector of 
the line about Border Barricade, and it was expected the 
rest of the Brigade would come up into that sector a couple 
of days later. A change was made, however, and at the 
last moment the Brigade was ordered to take over the 
extreme left of the line at “ Fusilier Bluff.” 

The Regiment, after doing two days in the line at Border 
Barricade, then moved down into Brigade Reserve, the 
East Kents and West Kents being in the line at Fusilier 
Bluff. They found the Turk aggressive and suffered some 
casualties at first, but the Brigade bombers threw 634 
bombs by hand and catapult at the Turk within twenty-four 
hours and definitely recovered the upper hand at bombing, 
after which things settled down to be much more comfortable. 

The Regiment remained in Brigade Reserve till the end 
of this tour in the line, viz. November 14th. Heavy demands 
were made on the men for mining fatigues every night at 
Fusilier Bluff. 

On November 15th there was considerable liveliness. 
We made a small attack in the centre and the Turk replied 
with a smartish counter bombardment. 
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That night there was an extremely heavy storm of wind 
and rain. The whole Regiment was flooded out, and the 
equipment, rifles, and clothing absolutely soaked and buried 
in mud. For some hours the whole unit was more or less 
incapacitated as a fighting force owing to the storm water 
which poured all over the bivouacs on the cliff face and 
down to the sea. 

The weather had become much colder, and high winds 
much more prevalent; the search for any form of head- 
cover against weather was as unproductive as ever, and 
this example of what the weather could do made one wonder 
what was to be done for cover in the rapidly approaching 
winter. 

The troops in the line were having the normal time. We 
in reserve were finding nightly mining parties to the limit 
of men available. The work was hard and entailed very 
heavy strain on the men. 

By this time Lieut. R. C. W. Burn had been promoted 
to the charge of all Machine Guns in the sector held by the 
42nd Division—a striking recognition of his value as an 
officer of machine guns. 

In conjunction with him Lieut. T. A. R. Edwards, the 
Regimental expert in the Barr and Stroud Rangefinder, 
had been crawling about in the open, ranging from new 
machine gun positions selected by Lieut. Burn. 

In the course of this work Lieut. Edwards noticed con- 
siderable activity on the right of the Turkish line opposite 
Fusilier Bluff, and requested and obtained permission to 
take a patrol and rhake a personal reconnaissance at night. 

On November rgth Lieut. Edwards’ patrol went out on 
the left of the line—then held by the 42nd Division—to 
reconnoitre the Turkish wire close to which the activity 
had been observed. No patrol had been out on this line 
for some time past. At this point the Turkish line was 
refused to an extent which left a No Man’s Land of con- 
siderably more than the 40 to 70 yards which was the 
width down the rest of the sector. 

The patrol was extremely successful, getting behind the 
Turkish wire, and discovering a large working party engaged 
on what appeared to be the making of anewredoubt. Lieut. 
Edwards received the written congratulations of the Divi- 
sional] Commander for the night’s work and Jater the more 
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solid satisfaction of a trip on a destroyer, including dinner, 
for the purpose of shelling from.the sea the working party 
located by him. 

On November 26th the Regiment returned to the front 
line. There it was found that certain R.E.s had been up 
digging steps in the parapet and informing the garrison 
that the Yeomanry were going over the top in a day or two. 
Eventually the proposed attack was cancelled at the eleventh 
hour, and instead of it the trenches were manned as con- 
spicuously as possible and a heavy bombardment put down 
on the Turkish front line and kept up for two hours. The 
amount of damage done was claimed to be considerable. 
Throughout the two hours, nevertheless, Turkish rifle bullets 
continued steadily to hit our parapet and a shell from the 
sea which had every appearance of being a “ bolt of mon- 
strous plan ” landed within a yard or two of our front line. 

During this tour in the trenches we experienced our share 
of the famous blizzard which at Suvla drowned men in 
scores in the trenches and froze their corpses solid in the ice. 
Fortunately for us the site of our lines on Fusilier Bluff 
allowed the water to run eastward into the Gully or west- 
ward into thesea. Consequently, when the frost supervened, 
our trenches were comparatively dry. 

The cold was intense and a cutting wind made it far 
more so. A thoughtful staff sent correspondence urging 
the necessity of taking precautions against “‘ trench feet ”’ 
and frost bite. We were solemnly notified in print that no 
man should be kept in a wet front line trench for more 
than twelve hours—we were there for fourteen days—that 
he should on coming out of the line be given a hot bath, 
clean underclothing, dry socks and a thorough rest. None 
of these things were to be had at any price on the Peninsula 
for men in any numbers. It was felt that closer personal 
contact with the personnel in the line would have prevented 
this and similarly absurd pronouncements. 

We heard a rumour that trench stoves or braziers would 
be forthcoming, and, on the coldest night of all, squadrons 
in the line received orders to send down to H.Q. for stoves. 
The order put new warmth into a cold and shuddering 
squadron, but the warmth was dissipated by the arrival in 
the fire trench of a stove of the form known as “ Beatrice,”’ 
an excellent article on which to boil your morning tea, 
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but as a producer of warmth in the open a poor thing. 

During this period an amusing incident occurred in ‘‘C ”’ 
Squadron lines, when a Turk ran across during the night 
and jumped into the trench just as one sentry was being 
relieved by another. All three fell into the bottom of the 
trench in one struggling heap. The Turk, who came over 
shouting ‘‘ Engleesh good! good Engleesh!’’ continued to 
shout it, and when sorted out of the fracas was found to 
be carrying a tin of sardines in one hand and some tobacco 
in the other, which he insisted on presenting as a peace 
offering. 

He was put for the night down a mine shaft (after being 
searched without result), in company with a curious indi- 
vidual known as the ‘“‘ Corrpril of the Minerrs,” a wild man 
of the R.E. who lived in mine shafts, and wore a hat with 
no peak; after the manner of sailors. On this occasion he 
expressed some contempt for the adequacy of the search 
made of the Turk, adding, as an afterthought, ‘‘ Give me a 
coin, ’e did, after 'e come down ’ere.’’ We were left with 
a fair certainty that any further search would not be very 
productive. 

On one night later on the Turk sprang a mine near Border 
Barricade which did little damage but led to considerable 
fighting on the right of our Brigade’s sector in the sector 
held by the Manchesters. We had all been warned of the 
possibility of the use of gas, and at stand-to on the following 
morning a mist or vapour of some sort floated across from 
the Turkish lines to the trenches of ‘‘C ’’ Squadron, into which 
it rolled. It had a strong taste and smell and one or two 
men were affected by it, but if it was in truth an attempt 
at the use of gas, it was only a tentative one and was not 
repeated, which was perhaps as well, since at that time our 
only protection against gas was a piece of flannel head-gear 
made in the style of that favoured by the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. 

The weather after the blizzard had continued fine, and 
life in the line in consequence became more comfortable. 
But there was no doubt that the Turkish shell fire was 
increasing in volume. It had been directed particularly at 
cookhouses and Headquarters which were in a ravine on 
the west slope leading to the sea, and several casualties had 
occurred here among cooks, mess orderlies and others. 
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Several members of H.Q. had had narrow escapes; especially 
the M.O., Capt. Ridsdale, who had a shell right through 
his dug-out, which seemed hardly big enough to have 
accommodated both him and the shell without damage to 
either. 

Early in December we received the sad news of the death 
from dysentery at Alexandria of Lieut. H. G. P. Wyatt, 
the first officer who mobilized with the Sussex Yeomanry 
to give his life for his country in this War. 

The strength of squadrons was being fast reduced by 
dysentery, and with us the number of officers was becoming 
disproportionate to the number of men, and it was clear 
that in the absence of drafts there would be on the next 
visit to the line many more officers than the work required. 

On December 8th papers from England were received 
which stated that it had been decided that the Peninsula 
must be evacuated. This was news to every one, though 
there had been much speculation as to the decision which 
Lord Kitchener had made after his flying visit some days 
before when he had gone up to the Eski Lines (a front 
line trench of earlier days) and had at last been able to see 
things for himself. 

It was generally felt that the press would have done 
better to have published nothing definite, for it was obvious 
that the evacuation must be a ticklish business. 

On December roth the Regiment was relieved in the 
line and went with the rest of the Brigade back to Corps 
Reserve in the Gully at our old original bivouac. 

Reliefs in the Divisional area had hitherto always been 
conducted by daylight and on the same day of the week. 
We had been wondering how soon “ Johnny Turk ” would 
wake up to this. He woke up on this occasion and shelled 
the reliefs very smartly, but fortunately mostly with shrapnel. 

Still the crowded mule trench was a lively place for 
some time and the anxicty of the Brigadier, whom we 
passed standing in the open outside his own dug-out at 
Ghurka Bluff, but urging officers and men to keep low while 
passing across the open stretch, was fully justified. 

There were several casualties and again Regimental H.Q. 
were the unlucky portion of the Regiment. 

_ The next mail brought an article from home written by 
some arm-chair strategist who argued that Suvla and Anzac 
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might go, but Cape Helles was the “ Gibraltar of the Near 
East’ and must be held “though the sufferings of the 
troops would be comparable only to those of the troops 
in the Crimea! ”’ 

On December roth we were ordered to stand-to at 2 p.m. 
in our bivouac, every one under cover, as a small operation 
was to take place at Cawley’s Crater, where an attack was 
to be launched, after a mine had been blown, to capture 
and hold the new crater. This operation duly took place. 
The Turk’s counter-bombardment was much heavier than 
anything he had done previously in our time, and in the 
middle of it the Regiment received orders to move up the 
Gully to a point known as the Zig-Zag. That it should 
have been necessary to move a portion of the Corps Reserve 
to support an operation of this trifling kind is some indication 
of the state of affairs as regards man power on the Peninsula. 

The Regiment moved up under a heavy fire, but were 
very lucky. One shell landed right in the column and 
caused five casualties among Regimental bombers, otherwise 
the move was made without trouble. Many will remember 
that one shell landing on the cliff above us caused what 
appeared to be horrible havoc, the air being filled with 
flying legs, all black. In fact, the mark hit was a dump 
of trench thigh-boots which flew in every direction. 

Soon after arriving at the Zig-Zag the Regimental bombers, 
under Capt. H. Sayer, were called upon to go up and assist 
in covering the consolidation of the captured crater. This 
they did and remained in action for twenty-four hours, 
greatly distinguishing themselves under heavy shell and 
small-arm fire. For his conduct of this operation Capt. H. 
Sayer was awarded the Military Cross. 

The remainder of the Regiment moved back to a mud 
patch known as Geogheghan’s Bluff, where all available 
shelter was already occupied by the 5th and 6th Manchesters, 
who, however, most energetically did all they could tocram 
us into what shelter there was and to feed officers and men. 
They earned our undying gratitude, for the rain was now 
pouring down, our rations delayed, and the night a horrible 
one. The next five days were spent in sending up continu- 
ously working parties of twenty men, three hours on and 
six hours off, day and night, to consolidate the crater, an 
exceedingly unpleasant job, for the Turk was now subjecting 
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it to enfilade fire with 8-inch shell from Asia, which caused 
many casualties and made the place very uncomfortable. 

Capt. A. C. Sayer did most valuable service in the crater, 
superintending the work there for the first six hours, and 
both he and the officers in charge of working parties had 
a@ very anxious and difficult time till consolidation was 
complete. 

Five days of continuous work in a morass of a crater 
under heavy shell was a poor preparation for a return to 
the line, and when on December 24th the Brigade again 
took over Fusilier Bluff, the Regiment was put into Brigade 
Reserve. 

The news of the successful evacuation of Suvla and Anzac 
on December 19th was received, also a special order of the 
day, dated December 2oth, to the effect that Cape Helles 
would not be evacuated. The order read as follows :— 


SPECIAL ORDER OF THE DAY BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR FRANCIS DAVIES, K.C.B., COMMANDING 8th ARMY 
CORPS. 


GALLIPOLI PENINSULA, 
December 20th, 1915. 

The British troops have been removed from Suvla and Anzac in 
order that they may be more usefully employed elsewhere to defeat 
German ambitions in this theatre of war and to crush the Turks and 
Bulgars who have been induced to join our enemies. 

This withdrawal was carried out entirely unknown to the enemy 
and, thanks to the steadiness and discipline of the troops and to the 
excellent arrangements made by the staffs of both Navy and Army, 
nothing has been left to the enemy but our empty trenches. A few 
guns at Anzac which could not be extricated from their positions 
were destroyed. 

The position at Cape Helles will not be abandoned, and the 
Commander-in-Chief has entrusted to the 8th Corps the duty of 
maintaining the honour of the British Empire against the Turks on 
the Peninsula and of continuing such action as shall prevent them, 
as far as possible, from massing their forces to meet our main opera- 
tions elsewhere. 

This duty is one for which we are fully prepared and is only the 
continuation of the operations which have gained the strong position 
we now hold. In front of this position division after division of the 
Turkish Army has been worn down, and so many Turks have been 
killed that this part of the Peninsula is known amongst them as 
‘“‘ The Slaughter House.’’ We can only hope that the Germans will 
force the Turks, already heartily sick of the War, to attack us again 
and again, being confident that the same fate will befall all fresh 
troops brought against us as befell their predecessors. 
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Reinforcements of artillery and increased supplies of ammunition 
have already arrived and further troops will be available shortly. 

In the meantime, Sir Francis Davies wishes every officer, non- 
commissioned officer and man to know how confident he is that, 
one and all, they will put their whole hearts into the work before 
them, and that they will show both to the Turks and to those at 
home, who are so anxiously watching our deeds, that the 8th Corps 
will continue to do more than pull its weight. 

We must by strenuous labour make our positions impregnable, 
and while driving back every attack, we must ever seek to make 
steady progress forward and maintain, both in spirit and action, 
that offensive which, as every soldier knows, alone leads to success 
in war. 

(Signed) H. E. STREET, Brigadier-General, 
General Staff, 8th Army Corps. 


On December 24th the Regiment moved across to “ Y ” 
Ravine in reserve to the Brigade in the line. The Regiment 
was now very much reduced in numbers, the whole strength 
being only about 250 and the officers far too many in pro- 
portion to the men. A number of officers were detailed to 
remain at the dump in Gully Ravine. The first Christmas 
Day out of England was a very perfect day, warm, sunny 
and windless and the Peninsula looked its best. The party 
at the dump spent the morning moving kit to accommodate 
the 8th Lancashire Fusiliers, who arrived after having been 
first sent down to the landing and then ordered to return 
to our dump. In the evening it was found possible to 
develop a certain liveliness in the late Headquarters officers’ 
mess at the dump and a cheery evening was spent with one 
or two of 8th Lancashire Fusiliers officers as guests. 

The 26th was remarkable for the receipt of orders to be 
prepared to move at twenty-four hours’ notice. Meanwhile 
in the line periods of silence were being enforced during 
which no firing was permitted. 

John Turk was observed once or twice to be of a sufficiently 
inquiring turn of mind to put up his head and have a look 
round during these, but made no attempt to come over 
and have a closer view. 

The Regiment was concentrated again in ‘‘ Y”’ Ravine, 
and it became certain that evacuation was in prospect. 
From that moment every one’s hopes were centred on the 
possibility of a return to cavalry work. 

On the 2gth orders were received about midday to move 
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that night. Transport was to move as soon after 4 p.m. 
as possible. | 

At 3 p.m. we heard that Corps could not provide extra 
mules as promised. Also that the Regiment would embark 
at ‘“V’”’ Beach, but the baggage at ‘‘W”’ Beach. The 
baggage was at ‘“‘V”’ Beach in accordance with orders. 

At 3.30 p.m. twenty men, with Lieuts. G. H. Powell- 
Edwards and C. A. Field, went down to shift the baggage 
from ‘‘ VV” to ‘‘W”’ Beaches, and of them more anon. 

At 4 p.m., just as the officers’ kits and squadron baggage 
was being moved off, a message was received cancelling 
the move ! 

So every one sat down to a kitless night and no dinners. 

On December 30th orders were received to move at 3 p.m. 
to Gully Beach. 

The relieving Regiment had only just come away from 
Suvla and we heard subsequently that they suffered con- 
siderable casualties in our line owing to the fact that they 
had not been accustomed to a ‘“‘ No Man’s Land ”’ of 50 or 
60 yards, and consequently at first were not sufficiently 
careful in the matter of exposing heads. 

Our move to the beach was accomplished without incident, 
except a short bombardment of the Gully which imposed a 
halt on us and caused casualties to a party of the East 
Kents who were moving away to embark. - 

At Gully Beach there was a long halt while the men 
had teas and orders were received for the Regiment to 
embark at ‘‘ V’”’ Beach off the River Clyde, the old steamer 
beached at the famous landing in April and since used as 
a pier, at 12 midnight. 

At 9.45 the move began down the shore under the cliffs 
to ‘‘ X”’ Beach and thence over the top to ‘‘ V”’ Beach. 
It was a perfect night and the Turk very quiet. ‘“‘ Asiatic 
Anne” seemed to be taking a night off, to our no small 
relief, and only once that night did she— 

| ** Disgorge a bolt of monstrous plan, 

Which fell into the sea.’’ 

Rations were issued in darkness at ‘“‘ V’’ Beach and the 
move on to the River Clyde commenced. 

This was an infernal business. The interior of the ship 
was pitch dark and the Military Landing Officer in charge 
persisted in moving individual men about, without reference 
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to their officers, by means of occasional flashes of an electric 
torch. He was eventually induced to move them by orders 
through the “ usual channel,” and by degrees the Regiment 
was moved on to tenders which lay alongside the River 
Clyde. 

As the last of them was moving from the River Clyde, 
packed with men in full marching order, tight as herrings 
in a barrel, a vast black shape loomed up to port and the 
present writer has the vividest recollection of a horse’s 
head silhouetted against the sky many feet above him, as 
a horse boat slid past moving out to sea and missed the 
crowded tender by inches only. 

The tender put us on to the s.s. Princess Alberta, who 
took a lot of waking up before she consented to pay any 
attention to us, and most officers and men got down to 
sleep on any available bit of deck forthwith. 

Most of us knew no more until aroused by a sense of 
bustle. People were hurriedly and rather noisily demanding 
the captain, while a “‘ voice without ” through a megaphone 
was crying, ‘‘ Princess Alberta, ahoy! Why the blazes don’t 
you move. It’s light, and you'll be shelled to hell in a 
minute or two!” 

An officer of the R.N.D., who was wrongly accused of 
being the captain, was poked out of a perfectly good sleep 
and had some difficulty in establishing his innocence of the 
charge, but ultimately the real article was discovered and 
shortly afterwards the ‘‘ voice without ”’ had the satis- 
faction, shared to the full by ourselves, of seeing the Princess 
Alberta moving off unpursued by any missile from Asia. 

The run to Mudros was uneventful. We landed at Mudros 
East and proceeded to march three miles to camp. It was 
not till then that most of us realized how far-gone our feet 
were. It was not possible to march more than a few minutes 
continuously. 

We were accompanied by another Yeomanry Regiment 
whose commanding officer was built on generous lines and 
carried a carpet-seated camp-stool on which from time 
to time he took his rest. We envied him. 

Meanwhile, what of the baggage party? They started 
on the job of shifting baggage from ‘“‘ V’”’ to ‘‘ W”’ Beach 
on December 29th. They worked all that night and got 
most of it shifted with the help of Indian A.T. carts, which 
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were invaluable and were the only useful form of wheeled 
transport on the Peninsula. 

On the 30th the party rested and on that night started 
the work of loading baggage on to lighters and transporting 
it to the ship for Mudros. There was much trouble about 
the provision of these lighters, but the officers in charge 
of the baggage party by dint of steady and persistent 
importunity eventually got what they wanted, but at the 
cost of a sleepless night and considerable irritation. 

The M.L.O. at the landing vowed he knew nothing of 
the S.E.M.B. or their baggage, but would inquire. Nothing 
coming of the inquiry, one of the officers paid a half-hourly 
visit to the M.L.O.’s office and sent a sergeant every fifteen 
minutes. The M.L.O. eventually stated that he didn’t 
control the —— lighters but the pier-master did. 

He accepted an invitation to send for the pier-master, 
who said there were lots of lighters and he’d have as many 
as necessary at the pier as soon as possible. 

Soon after, the Staff Captain, S.E.M.B., who had been 
invaluable to the Brigade throughout, turned up and in 
conjunction with him the M.L.O. was tackled again, but 
under pressure refused to say more than that the lighters 
could not possibly be at the pier before 4 a.m. next day, 
it being then II p.m. 

At that moment a mancame in and reported, “ Lighters 
at the pier, sir!’’ so that was that! The baggage was 
duly loaded and pushed off for the ship. An A.S.C. officer 
and four or five men had foregathered on the pier with their 
own baggage, which was small. They had exhibited some 
reluctance to conform with a request that they should 
assist to load ours, but gave way under pressure, which 
was not always politely exerted. 

On arrival at the ship Lieut. Field went inboard to super- 
intend the stowage of baggage, while Lieut. Powell-Edwards 
took on the supervision of removal from lighters. While 
this was going on the A.S.C. officer and his five men came 
inboard and announced to Lieut. Field that they had loaded 
their baggage and proposed now to come aboard. ‘ No,” 
said Field, ‘‘ I’m damned if you do; back you go and go 
on loading till we’re through.’”’ The other, however, was 
obdurate and sat himself down with his five men against 
the side of the ship. He was then informed that he might 
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stop there if he liked, but if so he would be built in like a 
naughty nun! He was still obdurate and the process was 
undertaken. When he and his five were thoroughly well 
built in with baggage, he was inspected through the last 
remaining aperture and seemed still obdurate, but on the 
words, ‘‘Come on, in with the last one,” his voice was 
heard saying, “ All right! I'll come out!” “No you 
won’t,’’ was the answer, “not unless you work!” “ All 
right, I'll work!’’ so out came he with the five and got 
on with the dockers’ job. 

The ship which should have left with baggage and a 
baggage guard of fifty or so was ultimately filled full up 
and had in addition 200 or 300 officers and men on board. 
The captain was a man who found it not always easy to 
work with the R.N. He particularly objected to having 
to close the shore more than was necessary and was con- 
tinually being harassed by rude naval officers through 
megaphones, of whom he stood considerably in awe. 

The following is the tale of an eye-witness whose credibility 
one believes to be fair :— 

“On waking at dawn I saw a hospital ship very close 
to us. It certainly had not been there overnight. The 
captain was sent for and said, ‘ Lord! we’ve dragged our 
anchor. It’s hell! I bet some lighter has come off during 
the night and not found us and they'll report us.’ 

‘** Well,’ said the mate, ‘there is only one thing to say 
and that is that you’ve never moved and they must have 
gone to the wrong place.’ 

““* Well,’ said the captain, ‘I’ve told some lies in my 
time, but I’m damned if I’ve yet seen the man I could tell 
that lie to!’ ‘ Rot,’ says the mate, ‘it’s alright, we'll 
square the crew.’ ‘ Yes,’ says the captain, ‘but what 
about this officer here,’ indicating the eye-witness. ‘ Do 
you think he’s a gentleman?’ The officer in question 
hastened to assure him that as regards himself no information 
would be volunteered to outsiders and the crew was paraded 
and told that they would understand quite clearly that 
the ship had NoT moved during the night. To which they 
replied, ‘ Aye, aye, sir,’ and were dismissed ! ”’ 

This captain had a special cure for drunkenness among 
the crew. It was simple and consisted of half a tumbler 
of rum to be taken neat, Any water in it, he said, simply 
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went to the man’s head. One of the crew was drunk and 
the remedy was applied. Unfortunately there must have 
been some dilution, for the man immediately cut his head 
open on the deck and became a casualty. 

The baggage boat eventually wheezed its way into 
Mudros Harbour without further adventure and the bag- 
gage party rejoined the Regiment on December 3rd at 
Mudros. 

So the Regiment left the Peninsula reduced in strength 
by 50 per cent., but very largely by disease. The actual 
casualties were killed or died 28, some 30 wounded, and the 
balance were nearly all cases of dysentery, many of whom 
rejoined at later dates. 

The last man of the Regiment to leave the Peninsula was 
Capt. R. C. W. Burn, who had been left behind as Divisional 
Machine Gun Officer to assist in the final evacuation. He 
left on the last night and was the only member of the 
Regiment to witness the final scenes. 

Capt. Burn’s experiences of the final evacuation are 
contained in a diary written-up soon afterwards, and the 
description given by him is quoted below. Capt. Burn 
was quartered at Gully Beach, the most northerly beach 
on the A‘gean side of the British line. He writes :— 

‘“‘ December 31st.—We had a real slack breakfast at nine 
o’clock, and the weather was good. Allour ideas and hopes 
are based on the weather, and the sea, and I don’t like to 
contemplate the prospect of this evacuation starting and 
the second day developing into one of the blizzards that 
spring up in an hour or two: Hammick and I are left 
in charge of the Bomb School with Waller (Capt. Burn’s 
servant) and Hammick’s servant. 

“So far as I can see we shall have a loaf until the show 
begins. We explored the place and got bombs, etc., and 
quite a lot of food. We then went to ‘S’ Battery, and 
saw a cheery lad named Ball who added to our stores, and 
we arranged to see the New Year in with him. -I went to 
another Battery, and collected more food, so that is—I 
trust—all in order. Later we went to dine with Ball up 
the valley. They had orders to move some guns that night, 
and all through dinner messages came in by wire and 
telephone, ordering and counter-ordering things ; it became 
a joke which culminated in an urgent mass of paper arriving, 
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asking for particulars of some separation allowance due to 
some one or other. 

‘“‘ Eventually one gun was left with the C.O., Major Unic, 
Ball, a sergeant-major, and two men to work it. They 
produced some excellent and, luckily, light port, of which 
we defeated three bottles amongst the four of us. We sat 
there till midnight and drank in the New Year. We shall 
need all the luck we hope for. 

“‘ January 1st.—Another loaf, till a message came from 
General Tufnell requesting our presence. He told us to 
go and report to the two Generals holding the line, and give 
any help we could as to the trenches and routes from them 
to this Beach. I went up over the ground to be used, 
via the Eski line, and Great North Road, where I happened 
to meet General Lewin. Such a good fellow, an Irishman 
and good soldier. He flogged it all out with his Brigade 
Major, and I am sure there will be no mistake or blunder 
there. I had lunch with them, and then returned. 

‘The weather had shown signs of becoming worse, and 
I don’t think the time-table they had hoped to act upon 
will go through. 

‘““ January 2nd.—Breakfast in a dressing-gown! The 
sun shines, but the sea is rough. Parties come to take away 
bombs and anything else of value and we hear that the 
date is now settled upon. We walked along the beach in 
the afternoon to try and collect some lamps; we failed, 
but got some torches for ourselves. On the way afield gun 
put two shells into the cliff just in front of us, doing no 
damage. We passed ‘ X’ Beach, where they are putting 
out a pontoon pier, which will be used for the evacuation. 

‘“‘ At ‘W’ Beach they are using every, man to load stores 
to take away. This goes on day and night. I don’t think 
the Turks will collect much if the show is a success. It 
depends on the weather entirely, and whether the Turks 
attack in force in the next few days. Onecan hardly expect 
the same luck as they had at Suvla and Anzac. 

‘“‘I believe the French have gone altogether, and the 
Naval Division are, I believe, on the extreme right, the 
52nd Division on their left, then the 29th and the 13th, 
where we were, on the extreme left. When we got back, 
three ranging shells fell over the pier, and short of it—a 
bad sign—no shells have worried us lately. 
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‘The Turks must be anxious to prevent us getting away 
again, and must have laid their plans. We heard from a 
deserter a week ago that they propose carrying out a 
series of attacks, to find out whether the line is very strongly 
held or not; they do this most nights, and of course we 
are evacuating guns all the tume—twenty-seven last night 
—and the Turk is getting more artillery and ammunition. 

‘‘ January 3rd.—A bad day; the sea is much rougher, 
waves break over the pier, which isnot amasterpiece. They 
sent thirty or forty shells over the pier in the night, but did 
no damage—one 8-inch shell pitched at the beginning of it, 
but did not explode; the majority hit a cliff just in front 
ofit. Islept too soundly to hearit. Breakfast this morning 
in a dressing-gown, the comfort of having it has been 
invaluable, and I sleep in it every night. 

‘“‘T asked Waller and Hammick’s servant if they would 
not rather go, but they refused. There is a real excitement 
in this evacuation. It is such a gamble. The Turk cannot 
fail to know that there is more than a possibility of the 
attempt being made, and obviously he can make things 
very uncomfortable with his artillery on the beaches. 
Whether his intelligence is good enough to tell him the 
exact date is the point. 

‘* If he knows that, and attacks with fresh and determined 
troops, we shall be in trouble. Otherwise traps will be laid 
for him,—bombs under sand-bags, mines set, etc., and the 
sniper will keep up the farce till the end. The whole show 
will be done in two nights and our beach will be used till 
the last night, when 4,000 men will be taken off. 

‘“ January 4th—The weather is splendid; suddenly a 
glassy calm which would simplify matters considerably. I 
had sent off my valise under the charge of the 13th Division 
Q.M.G. and hope I may see it some day ; I very much doubt 
it; the mass of luggage at Mudros will be enormous and 
luggage without a guard on it is apt to go astray. There 
are many enterprising people in this part of the world, 
skilled in the art of war. Waller collected some blankets 
for us, so all is well. 

“The Turk did not shell our beach last night —either 
he knows the exact dates or relies on his information from 
Imbros. He shells the road over the cliff to ‘W’ Beach 
whenever any wretched wagon appears, and ‘ X’ seems to 
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get a bit of it. They are taking off on the last night, I 
think, 3,645 men from ‘V’ Beach, 5,876 from ‘ W,’ 940 
from ‘ X’ and Bakery; and 2,996 from Gully Beach. The 
first loads go at about 7.30 p.m. and the last—if all goes 
well—at 11 p.m. We put up a cross over the grave of the 
six East Kents who were killed during evacuation this 
afternoon. The Turk has been very quiet to-day; one 
always gets suspicious when there is any change. We had 
five aeroplanes overhead, all day. 

‘‘ January 5th—The sea is rough and any embarkation 
from this pier would be quite impossible ; besides the high 
sea the wind is from the N.W., which means the water 
drops about five feet—so doubt any serious attempt from 
here at present. We saw the scheme last night, but it will 
be altered many times before the end. The sea is very 
changeable and at times dies down for an hour and then 
becomes bad again. The Turk is still very quiet ; I suppose 
he is massing his fresh troops in his front lines for attack. 
If only we still had some guns an attack would be a good 
thing; the line is strongly held on our side of the front 
and I don’t think they would do very much good. We go 
now to reconnoitre the other beaches in case our own cannot 
be used, and we have to get off from ‘V’ or ‘ W.’ 

‘* At ‘W’ Beach I saw General O’Dowda, the P.M.L.O. 
there; he said a force of 200 mules and some Indians had 
got adrift last night and had been lost! I imagine it had 
fetched up in Asia and the Turk must know of this affair 
by now! We walked to ‘V’ Beach and again Asia was 
at it; luckily it was dark and we could see the flashes 
when they fired, and so we went to ground. They pitched 
two or three bang in the middle of the beach and then over 
the top of it. 

‘“ At ‘V’ they have sunk two new ships to form another 
new pier—one an old French cable ship. At ‘W’ they 
have tried to connect up the old pier which had been broken, 
but the effort was a failure. We walked back, having seen 
the new trenches and defensive wire apron—which looked 
very well done. 

‘ January 6th.—A perfect day; calm brilliant sunshine 
and sea like glass ; it is astonishing that it could be possible 
after yesterday. General Birdwood was at Cape Helles 
to-day, and I expect they have decided the date by now. 
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They have not again shelled Gully Beach; one can only 
trust that the weather holds and allow us to use it. Our 
stores last out well and we have few complaints. General 
Tufnell sent for me and told me that only 400 men would 
probably go from Gully Beach ; he was taking command of 
the defence line round the end of the Peninsula above 
‘V’ and ‘W’ and would take Hammick and Roberts— 
leaving me alone in charge of this beach. 

‘“* January 7th.—We moved down from the Bomb School 
to Brigade Headquarters opposite the pier. The Turks 
started a heavy bombardment at Fusilier Bluff at about 
IZ; it went on and became very heavy at 1.5 pm. I 
saw the messages, which showed that they fixed bayonets, 
and their officers tried to get them out of their trenches to 
attack. Those on Fusilier Bluff, and opposite Fifth Avenue 
made some attempt, but were beaten back by the North 
Staffords with loss. We lost over 130 killed and wounded ; 
five officers; and the Colonel of the Staffords. I watched 
the bombardment, which looked horrible ; the whole place 
a mass of bursting shells; and hidden from view by black 
and yellow smoke with the white puff of shrapnel incessantly 
coming through the lot. Of course most of our guns have 
gone—which has made it worse ; and it was pitiful to hear 
the solitary guns replying to this wall of high explosive ; 
the parapets were badly damaged ; but all is well and the 
night passed quietly. The Turks exploded two mines 
opposite Fusilier Bluff and the Birdcage. 

‘We get two lighters and two pinnaces to take off the 
men—so that ought to be managed on one try—as each 
lighter holds 400 easily. I trust they don’t shell us to 
blazes and do in the lighters! I don’t fear an infantry 
attack much; they would have to have very good troops 
to come over the top or down the Gully by night, and 
yesterday will have taught them manners!! I hear we 
embark on the cruiser Talbot and go straight to Mudros. 
Sea still like a mill pond; there are about 13,000 men 
left to man the front—8,ooo yards—but very few guns. 

‘“T believe that about 700 men will go from this beach. 

‘* Later —The day passed quietly and the parties of the 
13th Division came through on their way to ‘W’ Beach. 
I helped to pass them all along. We dined, and then at 
12.30 (midnight) began to get ready for the lighters. At 
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I a.m. the first one seized the opportunity to run ashore. 
We got cables on to her and men to haul, and signalled 
to another lighter to come from the Talbot. 

“We then got a second lighter in about 1.45 a.m. The 
men began to file on, but the sea suddenly got much worse ; 
it became obvious that little could be done with the second 
lighter. Each man had to jump from the pier to the lighter, 
and the sea was now coming over the pier. Things looked 
black and at 2.30 we had got about 525 men on the first 
lighter and sent her off. 

“TI telephoned through and it was decided that the rest 
should march to ‘W’ Beach and embark there. The fires 
and the demolition of the dumps had been settled for 4 a.m. ; 
it was then 2.45, so there was not much time to spare. 
Waller had got on to the lighter that had left. I saw every 
one off the beach and then left Gully Beach last, with Com- 
mander Chance—a Naval Transport Officer—and a real good 
fellow. Two wretches had had sprained ankles and had 
to get up and walk to ‘W’ Beach—at least thirty-five 
minutes, walking fast. Chance and I came along in the 
rear of the party and found these fellows hobbling along, 
so we took their rifles—I also had my own kit—and they 
came along well. Further on I found a man lying across 
the path ; he did not scem to care a d——n what happened. 
We picked him“up and took him on. Poor devil, he was 
quite exhausted. I carried his rifle also. 

‘“‘ When we got this collection to the beach we were glad. 
They were rushed on board, and then I was a bit anxious 
about a party of two officers and a man whom I had left 
behind to light the fuses of the bonfires which were to go 
offat4am. I told the General at ‘ W ’ Beach and suggested 
I could come off in a picket boat; but I was certain they 
were just behind. I ran back to the beach, but no sign 
of them. They had got off on a previous lighter. 

“IT reported to General O’Dowda and he told me to get 
on board. General Lawe had just gone, and it was just 
5 to 4. As we were casting off there was a most terrific 
explosion, and the fires began to blaze—the dumps had 
gone off!! I’ve never seen such a show—a column of 
smoke 150 feet high—smoke, rock and debris everywhere. 
The lighter began to move and the sea was quite bad, even 
at ‘W’ Beach; however, we got enough way on and 
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slowly turned and steamed out—the last lighter from No. 3 
pier. By this time the whole beach was one vast furnace; 
the rifle ammunition crackling, explosions everywhere; a 
whirl of smoke, and then the Turkish shells began to come. 
It was an unforgettable sight ; and coiled up on that miser- 
able tug one’s last thoughts were of the thousands we left 
behind for ever on that infernal place. 

‘‘ We came under our own steam and it took from 4 a.m. 
till 9.30 a.m. to get to Imbros. I was cold and had an 
awful head. I landed; got a pinnace and went off on my 
own to the Lord Nelson. The Captain—McClintock—was 
in his bath; I rolled into his cabin; and he left me to a 
hot bath, poached eggs, coffee and bacon!! NEVER, NEVER 
have I appreciated things so much. This was at II a.m. 
I then went ashore, and the M.L.O. told me that the Chatham, 
a cruiser, was going with the Generals, etc., on board to 
Mudros; I got another pinnace and got there as she was 
leaving. Had lunch, and saw Hammick again; he had a 
hard time, but had ended up on the Triad, the G.O.C.’s 
yacht. We got to Mudros at about 6 p.m., but the prospect 
of hunting for my Brigade was too much; so hearing that 
a boat was alongside for the Avagon, where the I.G.C. staff 
reside, Hammick and I walked boldly down the deck and 
into the pinnaces, where we hid! We got on board and 
they gave us a cabin!! We dined at 7, and I was asleep 
at 8 p.m., and never moved an eyelid till 7.30 this morning 
—which is— 

‘“* Monday, January toth.—And so ends a most interesting 
time, which I would not have missed. The situation at 
Gully Beach, with one lighter ashore; the sea getting up 
—time 2.30 a.m.; and all the fuses to go off at 4 a.m., 
was a bit jumpy. The P.M.L.O., General O’Dowda, and 
the N.T.O., Commander Stavely, were beyond praise— 
cheery and splendid throughout. The tension of it seemed 
to work on us all; and as the last lighter left I saw the 
Naval Officer in Command dancing a Highland fling. 

‘*It has been a wonderful success and I hear every one got 
off. A few casualties from the debris of the explosions— 
details of which I have not heard. The Fleet bombarded 
to-day, all day, and Turks were seen at Gully Beach in the 
morning.”’ 

Probably none of us regretted Jeaving that peninsula, a 
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place of wonderful beauty of sea and sky at times, but soaked 
with the blood of some of the best of the Regular Army, 
the Territorial Force and the Australian and New Zealand 
Forces, that “‘ corner of a foreign field ’’ which “‘ is for ever 
England.” In the light of after experience it is clear that 
if the Turk had been able, as he would have been able after 
the Bulgars came in, to concentrate heavy artillery against 
Cape Helles, the position was utterly impossible, and the 
force there must inevitably have been literally blown into 
the sea, if they had not all first been destroyed by the winter 
weather conditions. 

The Regiment had seen none of the really bloody fighting 
on the Peninsula. Their experience had been child’s play 
to what had gone before, but much lead had passed over 
their heads, they had acquitted themselves right well in all 
they had been asked to do, and they had realized that there 
is more of utter weariness and less of excitement in war than 
is often supposed. 

The position at Cape Helles was an amazing one. Distri- 
bution in depth as it came later to be understood in France 
was impossible, for there was no depth. The bulk of the 
front line garrison was in the front line. In many places 
the support line was empty and the support line only a 
few yards from the front line. In October there was no 
wired line behind the front line and the wire there was 
almost non-existent. 

The garrison was decimated by dysentery, exhausted by 
many desperate encounters, very short of drafts and com- 
pletely short of rest. They had lived for months in close 
contact with a vigilant enemy under conditions which 
precluded the maintenance of health, and made even exist- 
ence a labour. 

But the place itself had been, and in places still was, a 
place of beauty, and the poems of A. P. Herbert, an officer 
of the Royal Naval Division, printed in Punch, very truly 
represented many phases of life on the Peninsula and 
will always recall many beautiful scenes and not unhappy 
memories to those who sojourned there awhile with him. 

The writer remembers well a little terrace on the cliff 
south of “ Y”’ Ravine. 

Sitting there on many a gorgeous evening listening to 
the lazy lapping of the blue 2gean against the bottom of 
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the white cliff, watching the sun go down in splendour behind 
Samothrace while the evening wind whispered through the 
pine scrub and heather on the cliff top, and the curious 
hush which always preceded nightfall fell on the whole 
line of battle—sitting thus it was difficult to reconcile the 
peace and beauty of it all with the clamour and the filth 
of modern war. It almost needed the appearance of the 
lithe destroyer stealing up the coast to get into position for 
the evening ‘‘ strafe’’ to remind one of the grim purpose 
which had brought us to scenes of such rare loveliness of 
sea and sky. 


JI. MUDROS 


And we shall no more see the great ships gather, 
Nor hear their thunderings on days of state, 
Nor toil from trenches in an honest lather, 
To magic swimmings in a perfect strait, 
Nor sip Greek wine and see the slow sun dropping, 
On gorgeous evenings over Imbros Isle, 
While up the hill the maxim will keep popping, 
And the men sing and camp fires wink awhile. 
A. P. HERBERT. 


THE Regiment landed at Mudros on December 30th, 1915, 
and marched to occupy ‘‘E.P.’’ Tents, at what had been a 
hospital camp at Mudros West. Accommodation at first 
was limited, but gradually became more adequate. An 
enormous number of delayed parcels and a big mail were 
received on landing. 

The weather was stormy and often very cold, but there 
was a good proportion of sunny though cold days. The 
routine work was of the lightest description at first, but 
when feet had to some extent recovered from the prevailing 
soreness, short route marches were undertaken, together with 
drill and musketry instruction in the mornings. Football 
and sports occupied the afternoons. 

An athletic meeting was organized among troops in the 
neighbourhood, in which the Sussex Yeomanry Tug-of-War 
Team beat the team of the 32nd Infantry Brigade and the 
Lowland Mounted Brigade. 

Subsequently, as the result of achallenge, the Regimental 
team took on the team of the Ayr and Lanark Yeomanry, 
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The Scotsmen might have won much money over this, for 
the Regimental officers were preparing to draw their last 
piastre from the Field Cashier for the purpose of backing 
our team. The Scots refused to bet, and it subsequently 
transpired that their team was very well known as a very 
powerful combination, so they in a most sporting spirit 
refrained from backing what they regarded, and rightly, as 
a certainty. 

A Marathon race was organized and took place on January 
28th. It was unfortunately marked for the Regiment by a 
tragic occurrence. Sergt. Welfare (‘‘ A-B ”’ Squadron), a well- 
known runner in similar events at home, started, and less 
than a mile from the finish was seen going well and strong. 
Very shortly afterwards he stumbled and fell, and when 
assistance arrived he was found to be dead. 

His death cast a gloom over the whole Regiment, occurring 
as it did at a time when all were impressed with the feeling 
that whatever the future might have in store at least, for 
the present, all was well. Sergt. Welfare was buried with 
full military honours in the Cemetery at Portianos, 

Days passed into weeks and we began to wonder whether 
we were going to remain as garrison at Mudros “ for the 
duration.” We= heard of drafts awaiting us in Egypt and 
were most anxious to be quit of Mudros and, as we hoped, 
back to a mounted role. 

During our sojourn some officers renewed their acquaint- 
ance with H.M.T. Olympic which was temporarily in Mudros 
Harbour and on which some were able to get a bath and 
a meal. 

The Regiment as a whole underwent a “ delousing ”’ 
performance at a corrugated iron erection where warm baths 
were given to every one. Even though the bath-room 
admitted at many points piercing blasts of a very cold wind, 
the baths were appreciated by many who had almost for- 
gotten the sensation of hot water, though these baths 
suffered by comparison with the alleged hot baths in vats 
of hot water in snug “ brasseries ’’ on the Western Front. 
These were reported in the daily press to be everyday 
luxuries in France, but in this matter, as in many others, 
later experience proved the gentlemen of the press to be 
provided with rose-coloured spectacles. 

Finally, orders were received for embarkation on February 
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- and on H.M.T. Caledonia for a destination unknown—pre- 
sumed to be Egypt. Not a few were by now glad enough 
of the prospect of a little warmth, for the winds at Mudros 
increased in force and in bite daily. ° 

The morning of February 2nd opened with a very high 
wind. The Regiment embarked on motor lighters at the 
pier and the lighter which carried “ A-B ”’ and “ D ” Squad- 
rons made a most determined attempt to embark both on 
the old battleship Marys, in spite of the fact that she was 
obviously carrying Turkish prisoners, a most unsavoury lot 
of shipmates. Nothing would persuade the Naval gentle- 
man in charge of the lighters that we were not for the Mars 
until another Naval gentleman on that ship got in touch 
with him on a megaphone and in no measured terms informed 
him that he was mistaken. He was then rather nonplussed ; 
the lighter meanwhile got broadside-on to what appeared 
to the landsmen a mountainous sea in the harbour, and while 
she still wallowed in it a large cargo boat bore down on 
her ‘‘ honking ’’ furiously and apparently preparing to ram. 
She evaded it somehow or other and then started a very 
long journey up the Harbour to the Caledonia. The squad- 
rons eventually embarked on the Caledonia two and a half 
hours after leaving the pier and long after the rest of 
the Regiment were aboard. 

From the point of view of men’s accommodation the 
Caledonia was much more roomy and comfortable than the 
Olympic had been. Officers’ accommodation also was quite 
adequate, though not of the same splendour as in the former. 

The voyage was uneventful. The weather rather rough. 
Ship’s sports were held among officers. The usual routine 
of alarm stations, physical dill and boredom was followed, 
and ultimately on the morning of February 7th we ran 
into harbour at Alexandria. 

We had looked for sun in Egypt and behold a morning 
quite fit for Liverpool, low clouds and drizzling rain. 

The usual delays prior to landing were experienced and 
the usual rumours as to our future were circulated. One 
remembers being told we were for garrison duty at Bermuda 
or some such place and being quite ready to believe that 
or anything else. In this long interval of waiting for the 
arrival of the M.L.O. (Military Landing Officer) and our 
orders, the Regiment got some amusement out of throwing 
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coins to a crowd of urchins of all colours and dresses on the 
quay who, to snatch the coveted coin, had to run the 
gauntlet of an Egyptian policeman armed with a large 
stick. When this began to pall, a gharry driven by a large 
fat man and containing a Staff Officer drove up. The Staff 
Officer leapt out and ran up the gangway. The gharry 
driver with an agility surprising in such a mountain of flesh 
leapt off, seeing his fare rapidly disappearing, and went for 
the gangway too, but was held up. Whereon he rent the 
sky with sobs and wails. Tears coursed down his cheeks 
and he beat his breast. To him the Egyptian policeman, 
who, on hearing his complaint, beat him right well and 
soundly, to the loud applause of the “ gallery”’ on the 
Caledomia. 

Ultimately we tramped down the gangways and had a 
long walk through the streets of Gabbari to the tram termi- 
nus. One remembers now the amazing sense of a return 
to civilization which the ride on that tram gave one. At 
Sidi Bishr we detrammed and were met by our draft who 
were instantly asked as to the nature of their equipment. 
When they informed us they had bandoliers and swords 
our cup of thankfulness was indeed full. We shook down 
rapidly into camp. The baggage was to follow us—but 
didn’t—or did not arrive for many hours owing to a hitch 
over lorries. 


CHAPTER III 
EGYPT 


UR thankfulness over the bandoliers and swords was 

very short-lived. Ugly rumours became current to 

the effect not only that there would be no mounted rdle 

for us, but that, even further, the South-Eastern Mounted 
Brigade would shortly cease to exist. 

It was this last which ultimately turned out to be the 
correct forecast. The authorities were faced with the 
problem of disposing of many hundreds of trained cavalry 
and mounted infantry. To many of us the conversion of 
some at all events of these units into Camel Corps seemed 
the obvious solution, as preserving the strong spirit of esprit 
de corps prevailing in all the Yeomanry Regiments. 

A Camel Corps was indeed raised, but raised by the method 
of calling for volunteers to leave the Yeomanry Regiments and 
by forming these volunteers together with others from the 
infantry into the desired unit. It is interesting in view of 
events since the War, to remember now that a suggestion 
was also made at this time that the Yeomanry should be 
converted to R.F.A. This suggestion also was turned down 
and the decision was to amalgamate brigades and maintain 
the large force of Yeomanry as “ Dismounted Cavalry.” 

The S.E.M.B. and the E.M.B. were amalgamated into the 
3rd Dismounted Brigade, which thus included the 1/r1st 
Royal East Kent Mounted Rifles, 1/1st West Kent (Q.0.) 
Yeomanry, 1/1st Sussex Yeomanry, 1/Ist Suffolk Yeomanry, 
1/1st Norfolk Yeomanry and the 1/1st Welsh Horse Yeo- 
m 
The command of this Brigade was given to Brig.-General 
Hodgson, C.V.O. The old and tried staff of the South- 
Eastern Mounted Brigade went home, and it was with the 
very deepest regret that we parted from them. 
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Staffs differ very greatly ; some are very, very good; 
others are—not! Thestaff of the S.E.M.B.—Brigade-Major 
Robinson, Capt. Charles Hoare and Capt. Weller-Poley, 
the signal officer—had in the opinion of us all done their 
work as staff work should be done, for the benefit of the 
Brigade as a whole without thought of themselves and 
without stint of trouble and exertion. They were not 
merely an able staff, but also a human staff, and as such 
they earned the confidence and the very sincere good wishes 
of the Brigade. All staffs are the natural butt of the regi- 
mental officer, but there was no one who did not feel that 
we were now parting with men who had been to us very 
good friends and who believed in us as we believed in them. 

To part with the staff was bad enough. To part with 
Brig.-General Clifton Brown was worse. The Brigade had 
a very real and sincere affection for its General. Throughout 
the months at Cape Helles he had been very frequently in 
the front line We all knew that he took a great pride in 
the S.E.M.B. We all felt that under no circumstances 
would he ever let us down. Many of us had reason to believe 
that in fighting our battles over many things at Cape Helles 
he had certainly not advanced his own interests, and all 
of us knew that whoever might in future command us, no 
man would or could more thoroughly trust or more loyally 
support the South-Eastern Mounted Brigade than the 
officer who had trained and commanded them from mobiliza- 
tion through their baptism of fire until now. 

Before the end of the War the Regiment was to know 
many Brigadiers. It is no detraction to his successors to 
say that every officer of the Regiment who served under 
him always remembered General Clifton Brown with affec- 
tion and regard as a good soldier and a good friend—and 
for such a man almost all men will always do their best. 

. ‘* Some men are ruled by love and some by fear—I rule 

you by fear, God d——n you all!” a well-known figure in 
South Africa is reported once to have said to his most 
unruly commando. For them no doubt a wholesome rule, 
but for the Yeomen of England as they were constituted 
in the Great War love was a more potent spell than ever 
was fear. , 

On February 23rd General Clifton Brown bade farewell 
to the South-Eastern Mounted Brigade, who paraded full 
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strength for the occasion, and the following was subsequently 
circulated to all units of the old Brigade. 

‘“‘T have had the honour of commanding you for nearly 
‘three years in peace and war. I feel very sad at leaving 
“you. No Brigadier could have been more loyally served. 
‘No Brigade has left a better name behind it in the old 
‘“‘country than you have. No Brigade could have shown a 
‘“‘more cheerful spirit or have done better work for their. 
‘country than you did for three months in the trenches 
“at Helles. 

“No finer body of Englishmen exists than the Yeomen of 
“Kent and Sussex. I am confident that whether mounted 
‘or dismounted you will keep up your reputation. 

‘‘I wish you all God-speed and good luck and hope 
“we shall all meet again at home when peace comes 
“along. 

‘“ Let us all do our utmost to finish the War and when it 
‘is over to keep green the memory of those on our Roll 
“of Honour.” 

The 3rd Dismounted Brigade Staff—Brigade-Major 
Kavanagh and Staff Captain J. S. Agnew (Suffolk Yeomanry) 
—took over staff duties. Brig.-General Hodgson inspected 
the Regiment by squadrons. The Regiment remained at Sidi 
Bishr camp until March 17th. A _ boxing tournament 
inaugurated by ‘‘ A-B’”’ Squadron proved a great success. 
Dismounted training was continued with some route march- 
ing and one or two larger schemes coupled with some night 
work. Officers and men spent money in and got some 
amusement out of visits to Alexandria, and a limited number 
of officers and men got leave to Cairo. Race meetings were 
held regularly at the Alexandria Sporting Club, and the 
time spent at Sidi Bishr was on the whole one of the most 
pleasant interludes of the War. 

On March 17th the Regiment entrained for El Kubri on 
the Suez Canal Defences. These consisted at that date of 
an inner line on the Canal and a series of extended and 
detached posts some 12,000 yards or more out in the desert 
east of the Canal. The move to El Kubri was made by 
night. It was a long, slow and uncomfortable journey, and 
we were glad enough to detrain at the end of it and cross 
the Canal. We were accommodated in tents at El Kubri, 
and warned almost at once that we were to move on the 
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21st to an entrenched post in the desert known as Halfway 
House. 

A party of officers proceeded to Halfway House to recon- 
noitre the works and accommodation there and found an 
officer and a detachment of a Sikh regiment and a patrol 
of the Bikahir Camel Corps in occupation. The O.C. Sikhs 
was bored stiff. He was emphatically of the opinion that 
there were no Turks within a hundred miles and that there 
never would be. He turned out to be abundantly correct. 
The post consisted of the work known as Halfway House 
and a detached work crowning a neighbouring hillock known 
as Round House. The trenches were good. Deep and 
narrow but already in many places filled with sand, which 
drifted in with every wind. The heat at midday was very 
considerable. Both works were constructed for all-round 
defence, but the dug-out accommodation was not adequate 
and building dug-outs in the ever-shifting sand was a 
laborious and Sisyphean task. A long communication 
trench between the two works had largely silted up. 

The Regiment moved up to Halfway House on March atist, 
“C” and “ D” Squadrons and H.Q. being accommodated 
in tents and dug-outs at Halfway House and ‘‘ A-B ”’ Squad- 
dron being detached at the Round House. 

Life was extremely dull and very safe. Work on the 
posts was carried out every day. The Bikanir patrol 
patrolled regularly into the desert to their front. The 
effort to find some means of amusement during off hours 
in the comparative cool of the evening resulted in a 
“ rounders ’’ competition, inter-troop and inter-squadron. 

Lieut. Jenner, author of the following, will it is hoped not 
object to its inclusion here, as it certainly expresses to a 
considerable extent the general view of life at this period. 


‘AN OUTPOST OF EMPIRE.” 
SUSSEX YEOMANRY IN THE DESERT. 


Oh! The desert east of Kubri is a dreary sort of spot, 
With driving sand, and, up above, a sun that’s scorching hot, 
And myriads of tickling flies to cap the bally lot, 

In this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire ’’ that we hold. 


Its title is ‘‘ The Halfway House ’’—a rummy sort of name, 
For where its halfway to or from, I cannot tell to fame, 
But it has a homely ‘‘ pubby ”’ sort of sounding, all the same, 
In this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire’ that we hold. 
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We’re dependent on the camels for our water every day, 
And they give us half a gallon each to wash our dirt away, 
And a bottleful to drink—which is sufficient (so they say !) 
In this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire ’”’ that we hold. 


We've fatigues in morn and afternoon, and don’t they make you 
hot ! 

For they’re digging and revetting and you have to do a lot, 

Or the R.S.M. will ask you why the you've not ! 

In this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire’’ that we hold. 


At night we send a picket out to guard each lonely spot, 

In case the nimble ‘‘ Johnny Turk ”’ should try and have a shot, 
At getting through to Egypt, though we know full well he’ll not, 
In this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire ’’ that we hold. 


Well, we went and played at rounders (we couldn’t help but go), 
We hit the ball, and rushed about, and made some sort of show 
And got so hot that all that we could do was puff and blow, 
In this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire ”’ that we hold. 


We get cold meat for breakfast, and bread, and jam, and tea, 
And meat again for dinner—as it’s good (?) for us, you see | 
And at tea-time we have meat again—oh ! bless the powers that be ! 
In this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire ’’ that we hold. 


And now we're getting rumours that we’re moving day by day, 
Though what our destination is, is more than I can say, 

But “ Blighty,’’ France, and India, are starters all the way ! 
In this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire ’’ that we hold. 


We marched up here from Kubri just three weary weeks ago, 
And the time that we have spent here’s been monotonous and slow 
And I don’t think there’s a man who will be sorry when we go 
From this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire ’”’ that we hold. 


If we once get back to “ Blighty,’’ what a ‘‘ bust up ” there will be, 
With everybody cheering, and shouting three times three, 

And four hundred Merry Yeomen singing ‘‘ Sussex By the Sea,’’ 
From this ‘‘ Outpost of the Empire ’”’ that we hold. 


The Regiment remained at Halfway House until early 
in April. The regular routine was :—Stand-to at the usual 
hour before dawn, breakfast, work on posts till Io a.m. or 
later. Dinners midday. Try to keep cool till 4 p. m. Tea 
about 6 p.m. Rounders after tea. 

Small parties slept at the troop fire stations every night, 
the remainder of the squadrons being detailed to proceed 
to alarm stations on alarm. Two detached sentry groups 
were found on the wire at Round House each night and 
two at Halfway House. Perfect peace reigned both day 
and night throughout our stay, except that on March 24th 
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the Bikanir patrol reported having heard rifle fire about a 
mile in. advance of their position by day. Subsequently 
it turned out that a mounted Yeomanry patrol from Gebel 
Mor on our right had been fired on from the mouth of the 
Raha Pass. The mounted men at this period patrolled 
daily to the mouth of this Pass, and were as often as not 
shot at from it—a mug’s game. 

Major C. B. R. Hornung and Major H. I. Powell-Edwards 
went home on leave. Major A. C. Sayer took over ‘“‘ A-B”’ 
Squadron, Major H. I. Powell-Edwards becoming second in 
command on the return of Major Hon. W. H. Pearson to 
England on completion of his duties on the staff of the 
M.E.F. Capt. W. R. D. Cuthbertson took over the Adjutancy 
of the Regiment vice Major A. C. Sayer. Lieut. H. Sayer 
went to the staff of the 3rd Dismounted Brigade for a 
course of staff duties, and was subsequently appointed to 
and served on staff for the remainder of the War. 

On April 13th the Regiment was relieved by a unit of the 
162nd Brigade, and marched via El Kubri to Suez Camp, 
there rejoining the 42nd Division. This march was most 
unpleasant, being conducted throughout in a heavy 
‘‘ Khamseen ”’ wind and a blinding dust storm. 

The period spent at Suez Camp from April 13th to May 
18th was one of the worst from the point of view of climatic 
conditions ever experienced by the Regiment. ‘‘ Kham- 
seen’ winds were the rule. Dust was everywhere. The 
place stank abominably and the heat was most intense. 
Bathing was extremely difficult, as the site of the camp 
was some way from the Canal. 

The 42nd Division Staff were anxious to exercise their 
men at route marches and executed one or two on a circular 
course through heavy sand which were a very sore trial to 
all immediately concerned. A subsequent operation carried 
out by some units of the Division as a scheme in mountain 
warfare on the rocky hills south of Suez ended in disaster, 
as the heat was too much for many of the men, and owing 
to lack of water many of them collapsed altogether. 

On May 18th the Regiment was moved to El Shatt, a 
fortified post on the east of the Canal. 

Life here was more tolerable, for, although the heat was 
now terrific and no work possible after 8 a.m., yet we found 
there Jarge mess huts built of timber and rush matting, and 
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every one could and did bathe in the Canal every afternoon 
between 4 or 5 p.m. and 7 p.m. The routine here was 
similar to that at Halfway House, but the working hours 
were from about 4 a.m. to 8 a.m. The health of men 
generally was good, except for a large number of septic 
sores, liable to be contracted or aggravated by handling so 
much barbed wire. 

The heat during the remainder of the sojourn on the 
Canal was very great. It was the hottest summer on record 
in Egypt. The thermometer touched 120° in the shade 
on more than one occasion, and in bell tents, even though 
double-fly, life was not much more than barely tolerable. 

On July 29th the Regiment again moved from El Shatt 
to Suez, via Port Tewfik, and on the next day entrained for 
El] Ferdan in detachments. The move was completed on 
the morning of July 1st. The Regiment occupied reed- 
thatched hutments on the east bank of the Canal, and 
these were considerably cooler than the tents had been. 

Bathing was again possible and more training and less 
work on defences was carried out. About this time it was 
rumoured that the authorities desired the Yeomen to “‘ Form 
Fours,’’ but the Yeomen, who still hoped vaguely for some 
form of mounted role, desired to stick to the cavalry dnl 
dismounted and carried the day. The authorities had 
apparently not yet got to the point of deciding that a 
mounted role was out of the question, or, if they had indeed 
arrived at that conclusion, would not yet say so. 

At El Ferdan Lieut.-Col. Whitfeld fell a victim to an 
attack of paratyphoid and was evacuated sick to Port 
Said, Major H. I. Powell-Edwards taking temporary com- 
mand in his absence. The Regiment, with the rest of the 
3rd Dismounted Brigade, remained at El] Ferdan until July 
zoth, on the evening of which day orders were received to 
move at two hours’ notice by march route to Ballah, a 
similar detached post further up the Canal. 

The Regiment, with the 1/1st Norfolk Yeomanry and 
the 1/1st Welsh Horse Yeomanry, moved out at midnight 
and marched up a road on the west bank of the Canal to 
Ballah, which was reached at some time before dawn. Soon 
after dawn the floating bridge was opened and the Regiment 
moved across the Canal and took over the fortified post 
on the east bank from the 1/7th Lancashire Fusiliers, 
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The works at Ballah had a very excellent field of fire 
eastward and being themselves sited among some low sand- 
hills gave a greater sense of protection than the trenches 
in the flat desert at El Shatt had done. Ballah, from a - 
defensive point of view, gave an impression of great strength. 

The Regiment remained at Ballah only from July 21st to 
the 26th, when, in detachments, it entrained for Alexandria 
and concentrated at Sidi Bishr Camp preparatory to moving 
to the Western Desert. Some difficulty was experienced in - 
making arrangements for this move as the Brigade Staff 
had already all sailed for Sollum, but ultimately the Regi- 
mental advance party of two officers and sixty other ranks 
embarked on H.M.T. River Fisher, a small tramp steamer, 
on July 31st, and proceeded by sea to Mersa Matruh, a 
small entrenched post on the north coast about midway 
between Alexandria and the Italian Tripolitan frontier 
beyond Sollum. 

The advance party was followed by the Regiment, which 
embarked on H.M.T. Borulos and H.M.T. Missiv, on August 
2nd, arriving at Mersa Matruh on August 3rd. 

H.M.T. Borulos was a small tramp steamer of larger 
tonnage than the River Fisher. H.M.T. Missiry was one of 
the very oldest and smallest of the P. & O. fleet of circa 
1870, and had been in the pilgrim trade to Mecca before 
the War. She enjoyed the reputation of having the longest 
arc of roll possible without capsizing and certainly her 
performances in that respect were such as to compel admira- 
tion or disgust as the case might be. These three boats 
formed the official means of communication between Alex- 
andria, Mersa Matruh and Sollum. 

On arrival the Regiment took over a sector of the Matruh 
defences from the 1/7th Cheshire Regiment. 

The defences consisted of a perimeter enclosed by a stone 
wall, covered by a wire entanglement, with redoubts of the 
nature of blockhouses at intervals. At the beginning of 
1916 the place had formed the base for operations against 
the Senussi, who were still at war with us, but whose active 
operations had for some time past not extended to within 
striking distance of Matruh. 

There was a large camp of haces outside Matruh 

imeter on the west. 

The place itself consisted of a coastguard station, a few 
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houses and a land-locked harbour with an extremely narrow 
entrance. The harbour afforded most excellent bathing, 
and a cool breeze off the sea morning and evening made 
the climate a very welcome change from the blazing heat 
of the Canal defences. 

At the time of our armval the garrison consisted of the 
1/1st Sussex Yeomanry, 1/1st West Kent Yeomanry, Notts 
Battery R.H.A., a detachment of R.G.A. with a very 
antediluvian piece, a few Egyptian coastguards and, in 
addition, an armoured car battery, formerly part of the 
Duke of Westminster’s command. The command of the 
garrison was vested in Col. J. F. Laycock, D.S.O., who had 
commanded the Notts Battery R.H.A. in the preceding 
operations against the Senussi. 

There had been no sign of enemy activity for some time 
past, and the Armoured Cars, who made periodical patrols 
extending to hundreds of miles to the southward, seldom 
saw any sign of movement. 

The Regiment took over the western sector of the 
defences, two squadrons being on duty in the line and 
working on defences, the third squadron and the two Lewis 
Guns, which had been newly issued on the Canal, being 
held in reserve as part of a mobile column intended for 
use as a Striking force outside the perimeter in case of attack. 

The squadron in reserve was located, together with 
details of the other squadrons, in what was known as the 
Vineyard Camp, situated just inside the West Gate of the 
perimeter. 

Mersa Matruh was understood to represent the result of 
a speculation by the late Khedive, who was credited with 
having thought of creating a new North African pleasure 
resort there. A light railway had connected it with the 
end of the full-gauge line at Dabaa, but the rails had been 
removed and the only connection now with Dabaa was an 
inferior but practicable motor road used by the Armoured 
Car Unit. 

Mersa Matruh, the ancient Paraetonium, was in Roman 
days a place of some importance as the nearest point to 
the Oasis of Siwa, then noted as the shrine of Jupiter Ammon, 
and the home of an oracle said to be consulted by Alexander 
the Great, who landed at Matruh and made the journey 
of 125 miles to Siwa, 
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Later it 1s believed that Antony and Cleopatra spent some 
time together at Matruh, and the ruins included those of 
the villa close to the sea, in our time largely incorporated 
into No. 1 Post, which was generally supposed to have 
sheltered the beautiful queen. 

It is known that the rainfall of this part of Africa has 
been slowly decreasing as the centuries pass, and certainly 
the surroundings of Matruh at the present time do not 
suggest that the ancients would have troubled to leave the 
fruitful Delta of the Nile for so barren a spot as Matruh 
now Is. 

At Matruh Lieut.-Col. G. S. Whitfeld rejoined the Regi- 
ment, and later, on the appointment of Col. J. F. Laycock 
to a command of R.A. in the E.E.F. operating on the 
Canal, he succeeded that officer in command of the garrison. 

The Regiment remained at Matruh from August, 1916, 
till February, 1917. No active operations were undertaken 
by the Regiment as a whole during this period. The early 
weeks were spent in further training in dismounted attack 
and defence and in training.a Lewis Gun detachment. 

This detachment was under the command of Lieut. 
T. A. R. Edwards. It became an exceedingly smart and 
efficient detachment, and every member of it who subse- 
quently attended official ‘“‘ courses’ in the Lewis Gun at 
Schools in Egypt attained the highest classification possible 
for men of their class. As a unit this detachment did most 
invaluable work for the Regiment later on, when they 
assisted to train a much larger number of men and were 
the means of enabling the Lewis Gunners of the 16th (Sussex 
Yeomanry) Battalion at a later date to attain a very high 
standard of efficiency. 

In September and early October mounted patrols of an 
officer and twelve men with helio signallers were sent out 
every other week for a day’s reconnaissance to the south- 
- ward. The patrols were mounted on light draught mules 
and a few horses, and, if their appearance was slightly 
bizarre, they served to keep green the memory of the days 
of the ‘‘ squadrons’ thundering line’”’ and to provide some 
of us with an opportunity of seeing a little more of the 
Libyan Plateau than a residence inside the perimeter or 
within marching distance afforded. 

Lieut, George Godman, who had been a most efficient 
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signal officer, had gone home to join the Guards, and his 
place was taken by Lieut. A. Fletcher. Lieut. A. G. Miller 
was detached as Staff Officer to the O.C. Garrison. Capt. 
A. W. W. Lyon acted as A.P.M. Matruh till he left to join 
the Royal Horse Guards, when his place was taken by 
Lieut. C. A. Field, who had been acting as Transport Officer. 

A detachment of an N.C.O. and three men was placed in 
charge of the refugees’ camp, and, though knowing originally 
little or nothing of the language, they succeeded admirably 
in keeping this somewhat motley crew in order and happiness. 

The garrison held a series of swimming races and a 
gymkhana, in both of which the Regiment did well. 

The signallers who, thanks to the training of Lieut. 
Godman, ably seconded by Lieut. Fletcher and by the 
keenness and zeal of all ranks, had always been most efficient, 
won the signals competition open to the Bngade. The 
transport competition was also won by a Regimental team 
of grey mules of ‘‘ A-B”’ Squadron. 

During September and early October much work 
' was carried out with a view to preventing the heavy 
flooding of the perimeter area which had occurred the 
previous winter as well as in strengthening and improving 
defences. All squadrons also carried out regular route 
marches. A good proportion of officers and other ranks 
got leave or courses in Egypt and some officers and a few 
other ranks were sent home on leave. Cricket and football 
were played regularly. Such horses as we had for officers’ 
chargers were also got out periodically to hunt pi-dogs, 
which at times became a great nuisance in the camp and 
some of which, when clear of the refugees’ camp, gave officers 
some really excellent gallops across a terrain which varied 
between stony clay desert, sand, and rocks. 

It was during one such gallop that we reached, some three 
miles to the south, a continuous line of low hills which 
formed the northern edge of the Libyan Plateau; and one 
of the pleasantest places in an arid country was the Wadi 
Taweiwa, wherein lay a rocky pool frequented by rock 
pigeons at which one or two officers got an occasional shot. 

From this Wadi, too, on one memorable evening, was 
viewed away a fox, who gave to three officers out that 
evening the chance of a short gallop and much view-holloaing. 

During September the heat was still great, and there was 
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a considerable amount of sickness and septic sores among 
the Regiment. There were also many days of sand and 
dust storms. 

In October the weather again improved and the health 
of the Regiment as a whole became wonderfully better. 
Routine work was carried on as before, and dispositions 
remained practically the same until November 18th, when 
the Regiment took over all the perimeter, releasing the 
1/1st West Kent (Q.0.) Yeomanry for a month’s continuous 
training. 

The authorities had now decided that no further use for 
us as cavalry seemed likely and that our future rdle should 
be that of infantry. Unfortunately they had already 
dissipated the 2/1st and 3/1st Sussex Yeomanry or the 
bulk of them as drafts to various units heavily depleted 
by the tremendous casualties of the Somme battle. Prob- 
ably this was inevitable, but it was more than hard that 
our own third line which contained about 700 men who 
had volunteered to serve with the Sussex Yeomanry should 
have been lost to us only a short time before we could 
have absorbed the whole of them in expanding to Battalion 
strength. No doubt the Somme battle created an emergency 
which required drastic treatment as regards drafts to depleted 
units, but there was undoubtedly a school of thought which 
was disposed to lay it down that it did not matter with 
what unit a man fought so long as he was in the line. Such 
ideas, suitable enough for “‘ Kanonen futter’’ of the German 
Forces, are right in the teeth of the Regimental spirit of 
the Old British Army and equally of the Territorial Force. 

In the second week of December, 1916, the Regiment 
began a course of intensive infantry training pure and 
simple. One question was in the minds of all. It was 
understood that the 3rd Dismounted Brigade would be 
converted to an Infantry Brigade of four battalions. Six 
regiments do not convert into four complete units. Obvi- 
ously some one was going to be eaten by some one else 
and the burning question was who was going to survive 
and expand and who was going to survive as a portion 
only of a new unit. 

No one desired the latter course, and every string which 
was thought capable of working a lever in the other direction 
was most assiduously pulled. 
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Possibly the Sussex lever was a powerful one, possibly 
at home names went into a hat. In any event, on January 
3rd, 1917, instructions were received from home to convert 
the Regiment into an infantry battalion under the style of the 
16th (Sussex Yeomanry) Battalion, Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Squadrons were accordingly re-named companies. “A” 
Company, Major A. C. Sayer; “‘C ’’ Company, Capt. H. L. 
Kekewich; ‘‘D’’ Company, Major C. B. R. Hornung. A 
nucleus ‘“B’’ Company was formed under Capt. G. H. 
Powell-Edwards, with C.S.M., J. C. S. Balcombe and a 
small number of N.C.O.s and men from other squadrons. 

The training of Lewis Gunners was pushed on apace, 
the conviction being that out of the material then to hand 
very excellent teams could be made for the largely increased 
establishment of guns. It was obvious that the guns, having 
proved a success in action, would provide an ever-increasing 
proportion of the fire power of infantry. The reorganization 
was in full blast pending the arrival of drafts when the 
Egyptian authorities decided that the time had come to 
make a definite end of things with the Senussi and to 
beard the lion in his den at the Siwa Oasis, some hundred 
miles in the interior of the Libyan Plateau. The Brigade 
now was disposed as follows :— | 
1/1st Royal East Kent Mounted Rifles, 
1/1st Norfolk Yeomanry, bat Sollum. 
1/1st Welsh Horse, 
1/1st West Kent (Q.0.) Yeomanry, 
1/1st Sussex Yeomanry, 
1/1st Suffolk Yeomanry, at Dabaa. 

Brig.-General H. W. Hodgson, C.V.O., was entrusted 
with the command of the expedition to Siwa, which was 
in essence purely an armoured car force, accompanied by 
some of the garrison gunners, with their curious relic of a 
previous era before referred to, transported in up-to-date 
fashion on a lorry. A few signallers of the Regiment 
accompanied the column, but the Brigade as a whole took 
no active part in this operation, the base for which was 
established at Mersa Matruh, of which Lieut.-Col. G. S. 
Whitfeld was in command. 

A bevy of Staff Officers arrived from G.H.Q., Egypt, to 
assist General Hodgson in coping with the Senussi, and 
after due preparation the expedition set forth. On the 
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night after its departure a single Ford car returned, driven 
by a single man, to fetch reserve ammunition which had 
been omitted in the hurry of departure. 

From the account of those who did accompany the 
expedition it was understood that no opposition was en- 
countered until close to Siwa, when the column was held up 
at a formidable obstacle consisting of an amphitheatre of 
rocks which afforded no ground on either flank practicable 
for armoured cars. The two forces fired heavily at each 
other on this ground for several hours, but the enemy in 
excellent cover was not to be shifted and with a light field 
gun he made things rather unpleasant for the armoured 
cars. 

Things at dusk that day looked rather like a permanent 
hold-up of the attacking force, but the Egyptian Political 
Officer, Capt. Royle, who accompanied the expedition, was 
firmly of opinion that the enemy would leave the position 
during the night if pressure upon it was maintained, and 
he pressed this opinion with great determination. The 
heavy armoured cars therefore maintained their position 
with intermittent machine-gun fire during the night. The 
Political Officer’s opinion was fully vindicated next morning, 
when the position was found to be abandoned and the 
route to Siwa open. 

A force of light Ford cars detached earlier to intercept 
the enemy’s line of retreat westward from Siwa succeeded 
in getting on to the line, though much hampered by deep 
sand, and inflicted considerable punishment. 

In the result Siwa was taken and occupied, this being 
the first time in its history that any considerable force of 
white men had penetrated as far as this desert fastness. 
The power of the Senussi (Sheikh Ahmed el Senussi) was 
thus definitely broken and Egypt freed from the vague 
menace on the Western Frontier, which, because of the 
lack of knowledge of the real extent of the influence and 
power of Sheikh Ahmed, had probably influenced the 
campaign in the Eastern theatre to an extent quite unwar- 
ranted by the numbers definitely in the field against us. 

Earlier in the campaign the Dorset Yeomanry and part 
of the Bucks Yeomanry had at Agagia brought off a successful 
cavalry charge, getting right home with the sword on the 
enemy while retreating. The local Egyptian Political 
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Officers maintained that the effect of the onslaught of the 
mounted men on the native mind had been so great that a 
mounted squadron at Sollum, with another at Matruh, 
would have completely overawed the whole country from 
the date of Agagia onwards, and that it would have been 
perfectly safe to dispense with any infantry garrison at 
either place. 

This seemed a sweeping assertion, but certainly these 
officers knew the native mind and their testimony goes to 
swell the large body of evidence which exists that cavalry 
well led in suitable country against any but the best regular 
troops can exert an influence out of all proportion to their 
numbers, fire power, or actual killing effect. 

For services in connection with the Senussi campaign, 
now successfully concluded, Lieut.-Col. G. S. Whitfeld was 
awarded the Order of the Crown of Italy. 

The Siwa operation over, Brig.-General Hodgson was 
promoted to command a Cavalry Division on the Sinai 
front and Bng.-General A. J. McNeill took over the com- 
mand of the Brigade. 

In February, the weather being cold and stormy and 
dust storms prevalent, the Regiment received a final draft 
of three officers and -seventy-four other ranks from the 
3/1st Sussex Yeomanry. 

The new fourth company, “B’ Company, Capt. G. H. 
Powell-Edwards, was definitely established. Infantry train- 
ing was rigorously prosecuted, and on February 27th orders 
were received that the Battalion would shortly be relieved 
and proceed to Alexandria. 

On March Ist, 3rd, and 4th, 1917, the Battalion proceeded 
by ship to Alexandria and, disembarking, went to Sidi 
Bishr Camp for the concentration of the 230th Infantry 
Brigade. Five officers and 489 other ranks were received 
as drafts during the month and the 16th (Sussex Yeomanry) 
Battalion Royal Sussex Regiment became a working organi- 
zation. The whole month was occupied with hard and 
continuous work. The new drafts were in much need of 
training, re-equipment was proceeding at the same time, 
and what with camp guards, training, and other duties, time 
was very fully occupied for all ranks. 

To expand a unit by a full 100 per cent., absorbing new 
officers and non-commissioned officers and amalgamating 
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ex-cavalrymen of one regiment with an equal number of 
infantrymen from other battalions without undue friction, 
is in itself a difficult work. It should redound to the credit 
as well of the old members of the 1/rst Sussex Yeomanry 
as to the new draft of Royal Sussex men that friction was 
reduced to a minimum. 

The Regiment here made the acquaintance of Major- 
General E. S. Girdwood, then newly appointed to command 
the 74th (Yeomanry) Division. Major-General Girdwood 
commanded the Division during the whole period of its 
existence. He was an infantry soldier himself, but he 
early and fully appreciated the fact that a large proportion 
of his command were men who had trained for years and 
hoped to the last to fulfil a cavalry réle. He adopted as 
his Divisional badge a broken spur, a touch which went 
straight to the heart of the ex-cavalrymen of the Division, 
who felt themselves at once in accord with their Divisional 
General, whose cheery presence and genial and unaffected 
manner, coupled with his pride and belief in his Division, 
made him a host of friends before the Armistice put a period 
to his Command. 

Every one worked hard that March, but in spite of every 
exertion and of the weeding out by the medical boards 
of a number of men who had been sent out as drafts by 
the authorities at home (who appeared to think that a 
man unfit to sit in a trench in France or Flanders could 
easily do the heavy marching in great heat necessary in 
the Sinai Campaign), it cannot be said that the Battalion 
had reached the highest point of its efficiency as a fighting 
force, though the spirit was second to none, when on 
March 2oth the Battalion was ordered to move. 

It was understood, however, that the move would be to 
another training centre for a further period of instruction. 
This move was cancelled, but on April oth, 1917, the Batta- 
lion entrained at Sidi Bishr for El Kantara, where it crossed 
the Canal and re-entrained for Deir el Belah—the railhead 
of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force then in Palestine. 

The principal changes in personnel of the Battalion since 
leaving Matruh had been the leaving of Major C. B. R. 
Hornung, who, as an ex-artillery officer, had responded to 
an urgent request for ex-artillery officers required to train 
some of our allies for France, and had gone home to train 
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Portuguese gunners, with whom he subsequently proceeded 
to France. Capt. W. R. D. Cuthbertson was promoted to 
command ‘‘D” Company vice Major Hornung, and Lieut. 
W. K. W. Taylor, joining from the Yeomanry base depot 
at Alexandria, took up the duties of Adjutant. 

Major A. C. Sayer was acting second in command in the 
absence of Major H. I. Powell-Edwards, home on special 
leave. 

' The 230th Infantry Brigade included :— 
16th (Sussex Yeomanry) Batt. Royal Sussex Regiment, 
formerly 1/1st Sussex Yeomanry. 
10th Batt. The Buffs, 
pone {? /1st Royal East Kent Mounted Rifles. 
Y \x/1st West Kent (Q.0.) Yeomanry. 
15th Batt. The Suffolk Regiment, 
formerly 1/1st Suffolk Yeomanry. 
12th Batt. The Norfolk Regiment, 
formerly 1/1st Norfolk Yeomanry. 


PART II 


The 16th (Sussex’ Yeomanry) Battalion 
Royal Sussex Regiment 


A, PALESTINE 


CHAPTER I 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF GAZA AND THE 
SUMMER OF 1917 


‘“‘ But everybody said,”’ quoth he, 
‘‘That ’twas a famous victory.” 
R. SOUTHEY. 


HE 74th Division, without its full complement of 
artillery, transport, or medical equipment, was con- 
centrated at Deir el Belah on April roth to 16th, 1917. 

The position then was that the E.E.F., after narrowly 
failing to hold Gaza, which had been entered by the infantry 
in the course of the first battle of Gaza, but evacuated 
owing principally, it was understood, to water difficulties, 
was preparing for a fresh assault on the town. 

The terrain over which the assault was to be made varied 
very greatly. On the left (western) flank near the sea and 
for a mile or two inland the ground was heavy sand, often 
wind-blown into very considerable sand-hills, extremely 
difficult and heavy going, but offering fair cover from view 
in their folds. East of this belt came a stretch of country 
forming a shallow valley running north and south and 
leading directly to Gaza. Along this valley ran the 
ancient caravan road into Gaza, the road followed by every 
conqueror advancing from Egypt to Palestine and vice 
ucrsé through all the ages down to and including Napoleon’s 
time. But not yet had any force essayed the advance up 
this road in the face of modern machine-gun fire. 

East again of this valley the country rose into a series 
of rolling downs, with one most marked feature, namely 
the Wadi Ghuzze, which in winter is a stream of some 
proportions at times, but in summer is reduced to a series 
of pools at intervals along an otherwise dry bed. 

This river-bed runs from the sea almost due east for some 
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distance, and then curving southwards gradually becomes 
merged in the Sinai Desert. (See Map No. II.) 

Some miles inland and after the commencement of this 
curve southwards, the channel passes immediately at the 
foot of a gigantic earth mound known as Tel el Jemmi (to 
the whole of the E.E.F. as “‘ Jimmy ”’), supposed to have 
been the work of the Crusaders and to have formed the 
southern limit of their holding in Palestine. 

Another feature of this down country was a curious 
broken surface, covering several square miles in extent and 
running to an acute point at its northern end, which extended 
from the Ghuzze in a northerly direction, the apex being 
east and slightly south of Gaza and some thousands of yards 
from it. This area became known as the Sheikh Abbas 
Salient. At the edge of this area of broken surface at the 
apex of the salient and for some distance back on either 
hand was a precipitous cliff. From the top of this cliff the 
spectator looked north-west across an open expanse of 
several thousand yards at Ali el Muntar, a conspicuous 
conical hill within the perimeter of the Gaza defences ; 
facing round and looking south-east he observed a mass of 
wadis, small and great, all affording cover from view and 
fire from Gaza and running generally east and west, with 
a central main wadi running back southwards to join the 
Wadi Ghuzze. 

The Turkish position at Gaza at this time consisted of 
a series of trenches in and south of the town on a line east- 
ward from the sea to Ali el Muntar (said to be the scene 
of the death of Samson) and then curving northward, 
round the foot of Ali el Muntar. 

In addition a line of works had been begun, and was 
more or less completed, covering the main road running 
east from Gaza to Beersheba. The Turkish trenches 
from the sea to Ali el Muntar were sited behind cactus 
hedges, and in the autumn of 1917, when we captured 
Gaza, they were found to be very narrow and deep, with 
an excellent field of fire and perfect cover from view. Ali el 
Muntar provided a most admirable observation point, 
commanding a very wide circle of country. The assault 
had to be delivered over extremely heavy ground, in the 
sand-hills area, or over a long glacis devoid of cover. The 
choice was not a pleasant one, and the Turk had had time 
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to dig. Subsequent experience generally showed the Turk 
to be a good digger. 

On the nights of the 14th-r5th and 16th-17th the Batta- 
lion held a portion of the outpost line near ‘‘ C.20”’ on the 
Wadi Ghuzze. 

There were a number of crossings prepared by the R.E.s 
for horse and camel transport over the Wadi Ghuzze. 
These were numbered C.1 onwards in serial order. 

The outpost line was just north of the general line of 
the wadi and covered the work on these crossings. 

One experience of these nights was the arrival of the 
Tanks—the first seen by many of the Battalion. They 
arrived in the outpost line,.where dead silence and no 
lights were the order, making noise enough to wake the 
dead, exhausts red hot, and preceded by a man on foot 
who yelled directions to the driver. They emphatically 
disturbed the peace of the night and their presence must 
have been obvious to the Turk. They were to undertake 
a task very different from anything yet asked of Tanks, 
for the distance they had to go before they could close 
with any enemy, the heat, and the lack of decent maps 
of the country to be traversed made the proposition one 
of a nature quite foreign to anything yet encountered by 
Tanks on the Western Front. 

The outpost line was undisturbed by any enemy effort 
on these nights of preparation for the assault. Officers 
and men of the Battalion had an experience of the difficulties 
of locating points at night in a country singularly devoid 
of landmarks and the experience was useful if at the time 
rather productive of irritation. 

On April 17th the assault took place, the Battalion, with 
the rest of the 74th Division, being in General Reserve. 
In accordance with the principle followed throughout the 
War from that time onwards, a nucleus of officers and men 
was left behind at a “reinforcements camp.” In the 
event of heavy losses, to which the British infantry in all 
theatres had by that time become inured, a number of 
officers and men would thus exist on which the Battalion 
could be re-formed. 

The general scheme followed was that either Commanding 
Officer or Second in Command remained behind, together 
with O.C. Company or Second in Command Company, and 
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two C.S.M.s, with a proportion of officers, N.C.O.s, instructors, 
Lewis gunners, bombers and riflemen from each company. 

The story of the second battle of Gaza has been told 
elsewhere and is a melancholy one. The attempt with an 
insufficient artillery to assault prepared positions covered 
by wire and held by good fighting men with numerous 
machine guns over a perfectly open country ended in a 
most bloody repulse. 

Officers who had assisted in assaults in France and 
survived this day stated that they had never known anything 
approaching the intensity of machine-gun fire developed by 
the Turks, who appeared and probably were quite unshaken 
by such preliminary bombardment as was possible. The 
Tanks were very severely handled. One got home on the 
“Tank redoubt ’’ and for a time we held this ground, but 
the Tank was hit and ultimately the attacking force was 
driven out with loss. Every Tank we had was put out of 
action. The cavalry operating on the right made some 
progress at first, but ultimately suffered heavy losses and 
a withdrawal became necessary. 

The Battalion was never put into the fight, though it 
was afterwards understood that the Division was actually 
ordered in to attack; but owing to the serious state of 
affairs later in the day, the order was countermanded and 
the reserve utilized to cover the right exposed flank of the 
force, which as a whole had sustained a very severe mauling. 
Had the Turk been capable of any form of resolute counter- 
offensive on the night of April 17th, there is no doubt that 
the entire force would have been in an extremely tight 
place. But the Turk was satisfied with the check he had 
administered and did not press his advantage. 

During the battle the Battalion did a certain amount of 
marching and counter-marching, but no actual fighting, 
and except for a few stray shells were not under fire. 

After the battle they were sent forward to dig part of 
an entrenched line from the left of the neighbouring Division 
towards the apex. This was an extremely difficult operation 
in the circumstances. The exact situation of the left of 
the neighbouring Division was not exactly located, the 
ground was entirely new and was approached at night. 
Landmarks were practically non-existent. 

However, thanks to the hard work of company officers 
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and other ranks, a line was dug on the site decided, and 
before dawn was sufficiently deep to allow of some shelter 
from fire, though by no means complete. 

The Battalion was working on a forward slope in full 
view of the Turkish position, and was withdrawn shortly 
before dawn to the shelter of the cliffs forming the edge of 
the apex area, observation posts only being left in the newly 
dug line. 

On April 22nd the Battalion moved to the neighbourhood 
of Tel el Jemmi to construct a line of defensive posts. 

April 23rd was a day of fierce khamseen wind, and the 
heat and dust were so intense that the majority of the 
Battalion was completely prostrated. Work was attempted, 
but before it had been in progress an hour it was obvious 
that digging was literally a physical impossibility, since the 
very stretcher bearers, while attempting to cope with the 
large numbers of men overcome by the heat, were themselves 
struck down. 

This particular ‘‘ khamseen ”’ was either unusually virulent 
or else it successfully inoculated us, for, on subsequent 
occasions, the Battalion never suffered to anything ap- 
proaching the same extent as on this, when the cases of heat- 
stroke, besides being so numerous, were extremely serious 
and resulted, in some cases, in a partial paralysis, which 
lasted several days. 

In addition water was extremely short and the whole 
work had to be abandoned, the working parties being with- 
drawn to their position in the Ghuzze near Tel el Jemmi, 
there remaining very busy trying to remain alive without 
water in the tremendous heat and dust. 

Two members of the Battalion got through the day by 
dint of sharing about three tablespoonfuls of water in a 
tin mug with which they in turn filled their mouths, returning 
the water to the mug afterwards. And when we got to 
France they told us to be sure to impress on men the value 
of water discipline! On this day also the details left at 
railhead for the action rejoined the Battalion after a truly 
appalling march. 

On April 28th the Battalion moved to Point 330 north 
of Sheikh Nuran, where they were ordered to dig and wire 
a system of defensive posts. 

The march was a good illustration of the difficulties of 
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proceeding on the maps of the country. These maps were 
largely prepared from aeroplane photographs, and in the 
present instance the direct route lay across a wadi shown 
onthe map. This was believed to be impassable for wheeled 
traffic, and in consequence a long détour was made to avoid it. 
In fact, it was, as was afterwards discovered, a mere depres- 
sion in the ground, with a small ditch in the centre, and 
offered no real obstacle to the progress of any form of vehicle. 

Much later on, on the flanks of Nebi Samwil, the writer 
remembers noting on the map two “ wadis ’’ duly marked 
and exactly similarly marked. One of these was, in fact, 
a ditch two feet deep and a few feet across. The other was 
many hundreds of feet deep and a very serious obstacle, 
but the map made no distinction between them. 

On arrival at Point 330 the Battalion found some troops 
in occupation, who promptly cleared off, and the task of 
siting proposed trenches and wire had to be undertaken 
without assistance on ground perfectly unknown. This was 
done and digging commenced. 

We nearly lost a man buried through the collapse of a 
trench soon after occupation of the ground, but the month 
of April ended without the Battalion having suffered casual- 
ties In action. 

Few then anticipated that no further casualties in action 
would be suffered till October, but the Battalion was in for 
a long spell of work at entrenchments and training pending 
the arrival of a new Commander-in-Chief and of large 
reinforcements from England, not only of infantry, but 
also of guns and aeroplanes. 

The powers that be decided that this “ side-show ” must 
be equipped with artillery and aeroplanes in proportions 
suitable for modern warfare, and that the infliction by the 
enemy of some I1,000 casualties in two days of battle 
before Gaza must be fittingly avenged. Hence a long 
breathing space which enabled the Battalion to complete 
its inadequate training as infantry. 

The Battalion remained at Point 330 till May 17th, and 
during this period received the thanks of the G.O.C. 74th 
Division for work done under most adverse climatic condi- 
tions. The work here was completed so far as wiring went 
and the trenches were made fightable and dug-outs con- 
structed, but no head-cover was available. 
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This position lay on the west of Wadi Ghuzze. It was 
decided to push the line forward beyond the Ghuzze and 
to dig and wire a line of entrenched posts east of it, leaving 
Point 330 as one of a line of very strong posts west of the 
Ghuzze, from which a regular glacis slope led up to the 
line of which Point 330 was one post and which became 
known as the Old Battle Line. 

The ground east of the Ghuzze was almost dead flat for 
several thousand yards. It ought perhaps to be mentioned 
that the cavalry had always held a line of posts east of the 
Ghuzze and that one of the points not understood by the 
Regimental officer or rank and file had been the necessity 
of a regular stand-to every morning at Point 330, when 
the cavalry in their trenches a thousand yards in front 
were also performing that “ dismal rite ” at the same hour, 
while mounted patrols were working still further in front. 
Still it was an order and we duly grinned over our parapet 
each morning in the direction of our own cavalry. 

The work on the east of the Ghuzze consisted of improving 
and wiring the trenches already dug there by the cavalry, 
connecting up posts and running communication trenches 
out from the Wadi. 7 

Very soon the usual struggle began between the R.E. 
who set tasks, the ‘‘ Brigade ’’ H.Q. who demanded working 
parties, and the Battalion H.Q. who were unable to find 
the necessary number of men without working every available 
man for twenty-four hours a day. 

The Brigade worked on the nominal full strength estab- 
lishment of a company. They made no allowance for men 
temporarily sick, on leave, on courses, or for cooks, sanitary 
men, transport, batmen and the thousand and one other 
necessary duties which continually decrease the number 
of men available for working parties. 

The R.E. took the Field Service Pocket Book, went off 
and viewed the site of work proposed, cubed the earth to 
be removed, consulted the Field Service Pocket Book for 
the amount a man could shift per diem according to that 
valuable work, and asked for a rather larger number of 
men than they thought necessary to accomplish the job in 
eight hours. 

The system led to infuriation of Battalion staffs at being 
asked to find impossible numbers of men, “fed up” men 
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who looked on this job as interminable earth shifting and 
nothing more, and irritated company officers who got abused 
because the .men displayed little interest in the work. 

Ultimately the Brigade and Battalion staffs conferred, 
with the result that necessary regimental duties were settled 
and allowed for, the R.E. were notified of numbers available, 
and work was made out on a piece-work basis. 

The result was a far more pleasant and contented state 
of affairs. The Battalion work as allotted by the R.E. 
was subdivided into company tasks and these again into 
platoon tasks. The work as a rule got done well under the 
eight hours and the men always had a definite job before 
them. There was very little friction, and every one was 
much happier than under the old system. 

On April 12th “ B ’’ Company relieved the Anzac Cavalry 
near Hiseia in the front line east of the Ghuzze and ‘‘C”’ 
Company took over Post 16, also east of the Ghuzze, from 
the 15th (Suffolk Yeomanry) Battalion, ‘“‘ A ’’ Company of 
the roth Buffs (East and West Kent Yeomanry) taking 
over the support trench at Point 330 vacated by “C” 
Company. 

On April 17th the Battalion took over from units of the 
Anzac Mounted Division a part of the line Hiseia-Shellal, 
“A” and ‘“D’”’ Companies being in support of the 1oth 
Buffs and “B” and ‘C” being held in reserve by the 
Hiseia Crossing. The various companies carried on work 
in their own areas of the new line. 

This situation continued till May 27th, when the Battalion 
was relieved by the 1/1st Hereford Battalion and withdrew 
to concentrate at Post 21 in the Old Battle Line, moving by 
platoons to minimise risk of aircraft observation. 

At 19.00 on the 27th the Battalion moved out and pro- 
ceeded to Wadi Manasseh in the Sheikh Abbas Salient. 
By this time all ranks had realized the extreme difficulty 
of movement at night in the absence of defined landmarks. 
The march was to a point near that from which the Battalion 
had moved on April 28th, but on this occasion mounted 
officers made a preliminary reconnaissance of the route, a 
line of small posts was laid by daylight to the destination, 
each with a signal torch for use if called up by the head of 
the Battalion. 

The result was that the Battalion completed its move in 
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two hours under the time scheduled by the Brigade for the 
performance. It is on record that on this occasion one 
man of the Battalion, who was suffering acutely from septic 
sores behind the knee joint, very prevalent at the time, 
finished the march in his shirt only rather than fall out. 

On the 28th the Battalion dug-in in the Wadi Manasseh, 
being in local reserve to a section of the line held round the 
Sheikh Abbas Salient. At this time, through no fault of 
the personnel, but entirely owing to the very inadequate 
matériel in our air service, the enemy observation from the 
air had a most pronounced superiority and every precaution 
was taken to conceal the bivouacs and enforce a strict anti- 
aircraft discipline. 

Pickcts were posted, and on an alarm whistle by them, 
every one in the open remained stationary till the “ all 
clear ’’ was given. 

It was regrettable that at this period for some reason, 
no doubt adequate, all aerodromes were placed out of bounds 
for every one and no attempt was made to familiarize the 
infantry with the work of the air service. The consequence 
was that the rank and file in general classed our air service 
as ‘‘ duds.’”’ They knew nothing of the airmen’s difficulties. 
Various orders were circulated as to the range at which 
firing at aircraft was permissible, but nothing was done to 
enable infantry officers and other ranks to recognize the 
appearance of aircraft at heights indicated as those at 
which damage could be expected to be done by rifle fire. 
In fact, the whole air service was almost a sealed book 
to the infantry, for whom it was supposed to be working, 
and although requests were made that some one with 
knowledge should be made available to answer some of the 
numerous questions which every infantry officer was asking, 
nothing was done. 

To the very end of the War no effective liaison seemed to 
be thought possible between the air service and the infantry, 
and infantry officers were left to pick up what information 
they could from casual meetings with officers of the air 
service with whom they might be acquainted. 

The system is a bad one and ought to be altered. It 
should be perfectly easy to arrange for suitable officers of 
the air service to be allowed to lecture to infantry officers 
and other ranks. 
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In the present case things got so bad that the Staff cir- 
culated a memorandum requesting the infantry not to call 
the airmen rude names! No doubt an excellent move, but 
half-an-hour’s talk by one airman would have done more 
good than several million copies of invaluable paper was 
likely to effect. 

During the month three casualties only occurred. 

Major H. I. Powell-Edwards returned from leave on 
May 4th. Details returned from hospital, but no rein- 
forcements were received. 

During June, 1917, the Battalion remained in section 
reserve in the Sheikh Abbas Salient. 

Working parties were employed on road-making and on 
night work improving front and second line defences. The 
work on the whole was not excessive, and by now the 
principle of piece-work was firmly established and the whole 
organization was working well. 

In bivouac the training of as many men as possible was 
continued in Lewis Gun mechanism and drill and, as far 
as working parties allowed, signallers, bombers and snipers 
were given specialist training. 

Officers reconnoitred the front line and a scheme for 
action in case of the Battalion being required to counter- 
attack was worked out. 

Early in June, Lieut.-Col. G. S. Whitfeld, who had been 
unfit for some time, was evacuated to hospital and thence 
returned to England, having been in command of 1/rst 
Sussex Yeomanry and 16th Sussex Yeomanry Battalion 
since September, 1915, Major H. I. Powell-Edwards 
taking temporary command of the Battalion, Major A. 
C. Sayer becoming temporary second in command. 

Unfortunately there were several cases of diphtheria, 
traceable to no specific cause, and Major A. C. Sayer con- 
tracted this disease and was sent down the line, Major 
H. L. Kekewich becoming temporary second in command. 
Capt. G. H. Powell-Edwards also was evacuated with septic 
trouble in the knee, and with Sec.-Lieut. H. Hopkins and 
Sec.-Lieut. H. E. W. Pickard-Cambridge also evacuated 
sick, the officers’ strength was materially reduced. 

Lieut. W. K. W. Taylor left to take up an appointment 
on the Survey Section, R.E., and his place as adjutant was 
taken by Lieut. A. G. Miller, who retained this appointment 
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until going home, suffering severely from effects of gas in 
France in October, 1918. 

In this bivouac at Wadi Manasseh the question of sanita- 
tion was energetically taken in hand. The bivouac when 
taken over was none too clean, and there were a considerable 
number of flies. All possible breeding places for flies were 
hunted out and covered with oiled sacking, beneath which, 
a week or two later, millions of dead flies were discovered ; 
platoons dug themselves rough tables by cutting trenches 
in the form of a square in the ground and all eating in dug- 
outs was prohibited. Each platoon had a mess-orderly to 
clear up all scraps and all refuse was buried daily in deep 
pits. 

Cook-houses were dug for every company and the entrances 
and roofs covered with Hessian sacking. In the lines of 
each platoon sand-bags were placed, into which all rubbish 
was put. The attention paid to this matter of sanitation 
was rewarded by a very extraordinary decrease in the number 
of flies and the bivouac was inspected by the Brig.-General 
Commanding, who expressed himself as very pleased with 
what he saw. 

Much hard work was involved in these arrangements, 
especially for Corp]. Parsons and his excellent staff of sanitary 
experts, but their success made life more bearable and 
reduced very greatly the danger of contamination by flies, 
one of the chief sources of ill-health when campaigning in 
the tropics. 

At the close of the Battalion’s occupation at the end of 
the month the bivouac was practically clear of flies. The 
one they then moved into was, on the contrary, thick with 
them and the process of extermination began afresh. 

Another matter of administration successfully worked out 
here was the organization by careful saving of a reserve of 
water for washing purposes. The weather was fine, and 
the heat, though fairly great, was tempered by a cool 
breeze, and in the absence of violent movement by day 
officers and men could do with less than the water ration 
of a gallon a man. A Regimental reserve was built up and 
stored in a canvas tank, which allowed not only of a small 
issue of washing water per man, but also of enough water 
for a periodical washing of clothes. 

This and regular sun-baking succeeded in keeping down 
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very greatly that other plague of Egypt—*“ the lice in all 
their quarters.” 

The month produced six cases of diphtheria and six of 
scarlet fever which involved isolation of ‘‘ contacts,’ thus 
interfering with training, and septic sores continued to give 
trouble. Reinforcements arrived in the shape of Capt. 
F. B. Nicoll and forty-eight other ranks. Capt. Nicoll took 
over command of ‘ B’’ Company, vice Capt. G. H. Powell- 
Edwards to hospital. 

On June oth the Battalion had its first experience of a 
“‘ delousing ’’ parade, when companies marched down to 
Deir el Belah to a train consisting of cattle trucks converted 
into a species of steam boilers, into which the representatives 
of the medical branch shot all our clothes, leaving us covered 
in some cases with a towel and in other cases au naturel, 
with an assurance that our clothes would come out “nice 
and clean and dry” in forty minutes or so. Clean they 
may have been, nice and dry they were not, when they 
emerged. Shorts and shirts alike came out steaming hot, 
and in most cases shorter than before they went in, but 
this was put down to the fact that the trucks were not 
steam tight, as indeed had been obvious to many during 
the process of waiting. Anyhow we all had our clothes 
treated, and so home. No casualties from shell or bullet 
were sustained during the month. An odd shell or two 
fell in the bivouac, but no damage resulted. 

The Battalion remained in Wadi Manasseh until July 8th, 
when after one false start for another area they were ordered 
into Corps Reserve, taking over from the 5th Battalion 
Royal Scots Fusiliers of the 52nd Division a bivouac known 
as ‘‘Apsley House.” 

Meanwhile orders had come through for the reorganization 
of all units on a new model. This was based on making 
the section a unit capable of independent action and involved 
a large increase of Lewis Guns throughout the Battalion. 

In principle it was undoubtedly correct, but, like all 
other such schemes on paper, it had to be modified in 
practice, owing to the fact that hardly ever were the number 
of men at duty as many as the establishment on which 
the scheme was based. Still it aimed at providing within 
the platoon a section of riflemen, a section of bombers, a 
Lewis Gun section and a section of sniper scouts, and it 
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would have done so had numbers been always up to estab- 
lishment. 

Battalion headquarters remained an unwieldy unit with 
no particular officer in charge of the lot. It was supposed 
to be the duty of the Intelligence Officer to superintend the 
heterogeneous collection of H.Q. if the Adjutant could not 
do so—and the Adjutant never had time—but the question 
of H.Q. remained a difficult one. 

The reorganization on this basis was carried out in two 
days of hectic work for the Adjutant and for company 
officers. 

The succeeding few days formed one of the most trying 
periods the H.Q. office and orderlies ever had outside actual 
fighting. The Adjutant was caught and remained for days 
between two heavy fires, for in addition to the innumerable 
“‘returns ’’ which the British Army inevitably requires 
and to demands for programmes of training, rolls and 
nominal rolls of officers and other ranks for courses in 
Egypt, at El Arish and locally, for courses in gas, signalling, 
bombing, sniping and cookery, for locations of company 
training areas, etc., which arrived in a perpetual ,afale 
from Brigade, he was heavily and continuously barraged 
by company commanders with countless questions and 
problems which arose under the new organization, while 
inforder that his cup of misery might remain at overflowing 
point, the thermometer was about roo in the shade, a good 
stiff breeze blew and the office was only half finished and 
afforded shelter from neither sun nor wind. 

On top of this a new doctor arrived. His fame in the 
days to come was destined to be very great with us, but his 
early days were memorable chiefly for the fury he aroused 
in the Adjutant by his persistent attempts to rid himself 
of the Doctor’s mule, requesting in exchange one which 
had not the same dislike to panniers, and on which he had 
his eye, while dwelling on the great advantages—to other 
people—of his own mule, which he described with a thinly- 
veiled cunning as “a younger and no doubt a better beast.” 

His request was acceded to by an Adjutant already gasping 
under an almost intolerable load of requests of all sorts from 
all quarters, but in language the reverse of polite. 

On July 13th training on the new organization was 
begun with ‘section’ training, interrupted on July 15th 
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by a march to the sea at ‘‘ Regent’s Park”’ for bathing, 
which provided a pleasant interlude. A night was spent 
at Regent’s Park, so called perhaps because the sand had 
some green scrub growing in it, and on the 16th the Battalion 
returned to bivouac. 

On the roth the Battalion was inspected by Lieut.-General 
Sir Philip Chetwode, then commanding “ East Force,” at 
that date the official designation of the Army in Palestine. 

The inspection passed off satisfactorily, but the process 
was as usual a nerve-racking one to those responsible for the 
setting. The Battalion was drawn up on the ground, when 
the Staff Captain rode up and requested that the Battalion 
break ranks and sit down, as Sir Philip, who could be seen 
inspecting another Battalion, would not be ready for forty 
minutes. The Battalion conformed to this request and 
had hardly disposed itself in positions of such comfort as 
inspection equipment allowed, when Sir Philip was seen 
approaching at a canter, preceded by the Divisional General 
at a gallop, obviously surprised at the varied postures in 
which the Battalion apparently intended to receive the 
Lieut.-General. 

The appearance of an enemy aeroplane over the ground 
had decided Sir Philip to hurry the inspection so: as to 
avoid any undue risks for the troops on parade, a proceeding 
which gave us an insight into the character which he bore 
for consideration for his troops as well as military genius. 

As seems so often to happen on such occasions, a young 
officer who had long been employed on water duties was 
called on to dnl a platoon, to the great agitation of all 
concerned, including the officer in question, and the well- 
meant endeavour of his Company Commander to get in a 
few hurried words of advice were completely frustrated. 

Subaltern and platoon got through the ordeal quite well, 
encouraged by the peremptory notice to quit given to some 
of the Corps Staff, who were thought to be getting in the 
way of this subaltern’s manceuvres, but we all went home 
feeling that the inspection had been quite up to the proper 
standard of expenditure of nervous energy by those nervously 
inclined. 

The inspection was succeeded by a return to the general 
routine of training. 

Platoon and company training were steadily continued 
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and companies particularly practised the open order attack 
and defence over the Brigade training area. 

The opening of this prolonged period of training brought 
under discussion the best method of attaining fitness to 
undergo long marches in bad going. | 

There were differences of opinion. There were those 
who considered that in this country, as at home, men 
should be subjected to a more or less lengthy route march 
daily, and there were others who still clung to the belief 
that early rising, coupled with vigorous exercise before 
breakfast, was a sine quad non of the soldier’s existence. 

We held that in that climate and in that going seven 
miles a day was as much as a man should be asked to do 
when fully equipped. Also that there was much more risk 
of disabling men or making them at least thoroughly stale 
by over-exertion than there was of their being unfit through 
lack of regular physical exercise. 

The training of the battalion was therefore carried out 
in the early stages close to the bivouac area. No violent 
exercise was ever taken before breakfast, and it was only 
some two or three weeks after leaving the trench line that 
companies began to go out three miles or so to the Brigade 
training area to do their work. 

The result in the long run was excellent, and though 
under stress of circumstances the Battalion was often 
afterwards called on to make marches of much greater 
length than seven miles a day, they never failed to maintain 
a very high standard as regards ‘‘ march casualties.” 

Before the end of the War it came to be generally recog- 
nized that the early morning “ physical exercise ’’ business 
was medically most unsound, and at the bidding of the 
doctors this practice, so distressing to those who are “ no 
good before ten o’clock in the morning,”’ died an unlamented 
death. 

The Battalion as a whole, thanks to the hard, keen and 
energetic work of all ranks, made very great progress and 
was rapidly becoming a very efficient fighting unit for open 
warfare. 

The health of the Battalion improved very much, but 
occasional cases of diphtheria continued to occur, and the 
consequent isolations were a hindrance to training. 

At the end of July we revisited Tel el Jemmi to fire a 
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musketry course in the bed of the Wadi Ghuzze by com- 
panies. Early in August Major A. C. Sayer returned from 
hospital. Onthe night August 7th—-8th the Battalion moved 
from Apsley House bivouac area to a fresh area near the 
sea west of Deir el Belah. 

The march to this area proved a trying one. The night 
was very hot and the last mile or two of a seven-mile march 
was through heavy sand, which was most exhausting. 

The Battalion carried on with Battalion training in 
attack and defence on the rising ground east of Deir el 
Belah, and on August 2oth proceeded to El Izraain to 
carry out a field-firing practice. This was carried out on 
August 21st. It involved an advance of some mile or two 
over more or less broken ground, with a final assault on a 
line of targets, followed by pursuit by fire on a further line. 

It was a great pleasure to witness the fire and dash with 
which the Battalion carried out this exercise, and the fact 
that on the evidence of a Brigade Staff Officer the attack 
as delivered was the best performance in the Brigade was 
very gratifying to Regimental officers and other ranks who 
had worked so hard for many weeks to make themselves 
the first-class fighting unit they had now become. 

It was now made known to commanding officers that 
the intention was within a few weeks to begin the offensive 
which would take the form of a turning of the enemy’s left 
flank. The first operation would be the capture of Beer- 
sheba by the XXth Corps, the 6oth (London) Division and 
the 74th (Yeomanry) Division being the units involved 
in the actual assault on Beersheba. 

With a view to the reconnaissance of the ground, infantry 
officers were to accompany the cavalry on three or four 
preliminary reconnaissances as near as possible to the Beer- 
sheba defences. 

To accustom the Turk to the presence of cavalry, the 
cavalry on the right had made weekly advances to the 
neighbourhood of Beersheba throughout the summer, and 
it was hoped, therefore, that there would be nothing unusual 
in the reconnaissances now proposed which might put the 
enemy on his guard. 

The Battalion officers carried out a most valuable, thorough 
and daring reconnaissance. The Battalion was to form the 
Advance Guard to the Brigade on the day of the attack, 
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and in the course of these reconnaissances the Battalion 
officers advanced nearer Beersheba than the nearest of our 
cavalry screen and by their determination and the taking 
of certain risks they secured information as to the lie of 
the ground which was invaluable on the day of advance. 

August 27th saw a new move to high ground near our old 
bivouac at Sheikh Hamuda, the move being completed 
on the 2oth. The health of the Battalion was now very 
good, septic sores being very rare and only two cases of 
diphtheria occurring in the month. 

On the night of September 5th—6th the Battalion marched 
across to a new bivouac on the shore near Regent’s Park, 
in order to provide working parties to lay cable and improve 
roads behind, and defences in, the sector opposite Gaza 
itself, relieving the 12th (Ayr and Lanark Yeomanry) 
Battalion Royal Scots Fusiliers in bivouac on the sea- 
shore. 

The march from the old to the new bivouac was duly 
reconnoitred beforehand by a very capable officer and led 
across a branch line recently laid out from railhead at Deir 
el Belah. 

The march took place at night. The railway line was 
duly crossed and some time later the head of the column 
halted on arrival at another set of metals. The rank and 
file, after numerous lengthy night marches, were always 
suspicious that the leadership was not always direct from 
point to point, and while inquiries were being made a voice 
was heard to remark, “‘ Boxed the bleeding compass again, 
we have!” 

This was hardly fair to the guide in this instance, for 
the new set of metals had in fact been laid the day before 
and were not on the map nor on the track when reconnoitred 
previously. 

The bivouac at Regent’s Park was a pleasant place in 
that it was actually on the shore and allowed of general 
bathing, but it was productive of a new and most unpleasant 
disease—sand-fly fever. This, however, was not severe, 
and very few cases of it were actually evacuated. 

The most noticeable incident during our stay at Regent’s 
Park was the building of a new line of “‘ jumping off” 
breastworks behind Sampson’s Ridge. These were over- 
looked by the Turk from Umbrella Hill at a distance of 
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some 200 yards, and the operation was undertaken at 
night after a day reconnaissance. 

The sand hereabouts was dead white, and since there was 
no cover of any kind, those in charge of working parties 
had an anxious time at first. Just as theline had been par- 
tially set out and some of the platoons were still filing out 
across the open, looking very black on the white sand, some 
one in our own trenches sent up a flare which brilliantly 
lit up the whole scene. The Turk let off some hundreds 
of rounds of M.G. fire, but did not apparently in reality 
spot the target so neatly laid out before him. At all events 
the work was completed without a casualty. 

During this time the question of the transport for mov- 
ing warfare and the loads to be carried was gone into. 
The Quartermaster, Capt. C. A. Boulton (who had been 
mentioned in dispatches for excellent work during the Gaza 
operations), was invaluable in assisting to work out and 
schedule the loads to be carried, and his scheme in sub- 
stance was ultimately adopted by the Brigade. 

The question of fighting kit for the men also was con- 
sidered. It was generally felt that to fight in a pack was 
impossible. On the other hand, experience had shown that 
unless an overcoat could be carried the men would get little 
or no sleep owing to the cold at night, and the probability 
of being on the move on a fighting mission for several days 
had to be considered. 

Another difficulty was the carrying of nfle bombs with 
their long metal ‘stalk ’’ which had to be pushed down 
the barrel before firing. Some of the old pattern gas-mask 
satchels were used at first to carry these bombs, the stalks 
being pushed through the bottom of the satchel through 
holes made for the purpose. But the satchels as a whole 
did not stand the wear well. 

No gas masks were carried, gas being found by experiment 
to be comparatively innocuous. The usual kit included 
tunic, ‘‘shorts,’’ puttees (always worn cavalry fashion, 
with the string at bottom of the leg), waterproof sheet, 
overcoat rolled, haversack (or pack), water-bottle, mifle, 
bayonet, 220 rounds S.A.A., two bombs, bivvy sticks, 
bivvy sheet, emergency rations, one day’s rations. There 
were modifications of this kit in special cases, e.g. Lewis 
gunners, bombers, transport, signallers, etc., etc. 
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Many men made hose-tops out of part-worn socks or 
stockings and wore them over the tops of their puttees. These 
could be pulled over the knees at night and were a great 
assistance in keeping out the cold. 

On September 2oth-zist the Battalion was relieved by the . 
25th Royal Welsh Fusiliers (Welsh Horse and Montgomery 
Yeomanry) and moved to a bivouac at Y.18, known to us 
as Sheikh Hamuda, where the final polish was to be put on 
battle training. 

The proposed movement as Brigade Advance Guard to 
the position of readiness for the assault on Beersheba was 
practised over ground as nearly similar as possible to the 
actual terrain to be crossed on the day, but the likeness 
was not a startling one. Still a good deal was learnt and 
the Battalion carried out various attack practices, on one 
of which, against flags, the temper of some of the senior 
officers was so stirred that the Adjutant became polite to 
the second in command, an attitude in itself unusual and 
hotly resented by the second in command ! 

There were also one or two attempts at practising the 
use of a smoke screen, not by means of smoke shells, but 
by sending in advance a screen of men carrying nauseous 
tin cylinders which when ignited emitted a cloud of black 
smoke. | 

The smoke merchants were more or less enthusiastic about 
this, but the Regimental officer saw many disadvantages. 
The Corps Commander, Sir Philip Chetwode, now command- 
ing XXth Corps, witnessed the final exhibition of the smoke 
trials and hit off the opinion of Regimental officers exactly 
when he said that the battle must be won by the good 
leading and good shooting of young officers and their men. 
‘‘ As for this smoke screen, an excellent thing if all the condi- 
tions are exactly right—but for God’s sake, gentlemen, 
don't rely on it!” In fact, it was never used. 

Towards the end of the Battalion’s stay at Sheikh Hamuda 
a call was made for men for water duty. The advance to . 
Beersheba involved a long trek over waterless desert, and 
an elaborate and very successful water organization was 
worked out for developing all known sources of supply en 
youte, to the utmost, as soon as, or even before, the main 
body of the force required to draw on them. 

Men were called for who were good reliable men, but not 
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physically fit for long marches in the ranks. They were 
required to march considerable distances, but it was to be 
understood that provided they got the distance it did not 
much matter how they did it. 

The Divisional water party was under the command of 
Lieut. Rodd (Somerset Yeomanry), an officer of originality 
and resource, and the party, as things turned out, had a 
very hard and toilsome life. 

Their setting out from the Regiment is well remembered 
to this day, for the following reason. 

After they had left, the Commanding Officer was informed 
that one man had arrived at the first destination some hour 
or two in arrear, and in a pair of carpet slippers, with his 
boots round his neck! There were some who were said to 
have cavilled at this, but in the opinion of the Battalion the 
performance was illustrative of a high degree of grit and 
determination, and, if the cripples could carry on like this, 
there was every hope that the Battalion would be worthy 
of them. 

The Battalion continued training at Sheikh Hamuda till 
October 24th, when the first move in the advance was made. 
The Battalion moved eastwards to Abu Sitta and there 
bivouacked for the night, October 25th-26th. On the 26th 
the Battalion moved to Shellal across the Ghuzze and relieved 
the 2/22nd Battalion ‘‘ Queen’s’’ (Royal West Surreys), 
two companies taking over posts in the line, the remaining 
two companies in support. 

On this night occurred a most violent thunderstorm, the 
first rain for many months. The lightning was particularly 
vivid and intense. The storm deserves mention as heralding 
the complete break-up of the weather, which fortunately 
did not occur until later than the usual date. 

On the 27th the “reinforcement ’’ officers and other 
ranks left the Battalion and moved to a reinforcement camp 
at Gamli after a Battalion parade at which the Bngadier 
(Brig.-General A. J. McNeill) made a very soldierly and 
encouraging speech to the Battalion. 

On October 29th the Battalion moved out of the Shellal 
defences and proceeded to Khasif, bivouacking there with 
every precaution for concealment against enemy aircraft 
for the day of the 3oth. 


CHAPTER II 


BEERSHEBA, SHERIA AND THE MARCH TO 
BEIT NUBA 


I. The Battle of Beersheba 
And you good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, shew us here 
The mettle of your pasture... 


ee 


W. SHAKESPEARE. 


N the night of October 30th-31st the Battalion moved 
out as advance guard to the Brigade. 

Before considering the Battalion’s part in the operations 
which ensued, it may be well to summarise the scheme of 
operations as a whole. 

The cavalry were to move wide on the nght, witha view 
to encircling Beersheba from the eastward. The 60th (Lon- 
don) Division was to attack from the south and west, their 
first objective being a conspicuous entrenched height called 
Hill 1070. The 74th Division were to attack on the left of 
the 60th Division, with their own left roughly just south of 
the Gaza-Beersheba road. 

Every precaution was taken to delude the enemy into 
the belief that only a feint was intended. 

It was said that an officer of the Intelligence Staff went 
out with the cavalry and took with him a haversack con- 
taining among other things a letter to his wife, informing 
her that the attack on Beersheba was a feint, and also a {5 
note. This officer got so near the Turkish outpost line as 
to have a very smart run for his life, in the course of which 
he cast away his haversack, which was duly bagged by the 
Turk. The letter alone might have looked suspicious, but the 
fiver fixed it, and the information that a feint attack would 
be made was duly circulated by the Turkish Intelligence. * 

* A full account of this incident in much greater detail will be 


found in The Secret Corps, by Captain Tuohy. This account is 
somewhat different in detail from the tale as circulated in the E.E.F. 
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To return to the Battalion. The advance from Khasif to 
the position covering the deployment of the Brigade involved 
the passage of a narrow defile over the Wadi Saba and a 
subsequent turn half left to come up to the line to be held 
during night of 30th-31st preparatory to an attack at dawn 
on 3Ist. : 

The approach had been reconnoitred by senior officers, 
but it was by no means an easy task over a country unknown 
to subaltern officers and within short field-gun range of the 
defences. The bed of the Wadi Saba was stony, and the 
noise made by limbers crossing it appeared to us deafening. 

But although it must have been clearly audible in Beer- 
sheba, and it was known from previous experience on recon- 
naissances that the Turk had the crossing ‘‘ taped,” never 
a round was fired at this very promising target. 

The advance company—‘‘ B’”’ Company—crossed the 
Wadi Saba, swung to the left and moved up to the allotted 
line without a hitch. They were followed by the rest of the 
Battalion and the whole manceuvre was accomplished up 
to time and in athoroughly smart and satisfactory manner, 
entirely according to plan. Throughout the War no other 
similar operation went so smoothly and the advantages 
attributable to the effecting of a careful preliminary recon- 
naissance and instruction of all ranks based thereon were 
never more strikingly wlustrated. 

During the night the Intelligence Officer, Lieut. H. E. 
Blunt, carried out a daring and very successful reconnais- 
sance with a scout patrol, under a warm fire from snipers and 
advance posts, over the ground to be crossed by the Brigade 
attack next day, for which he was awarded the M.C., and 
Corpl. Harris (‘“‘C’”’ Company) the M.M. 

At dawn the following morning, October 31st, the Brigade 
attack advanced through the outpost line. The attack and 
the outpost line were heavily shelled, and it was obvious 
that the Turkish Artillery had all available cover most 
carefully ranged. 

Battalion H.Q. and the Company H.Q. all came in for 
severe shelling. The Medical Officer, Capt. Fleming, and 
his orderly, Sergt. Whitehead, had a very warm time attend- 
ing wourided in the H.Q. Wadi and did most excellent work 
there. 

Capt. R. S. Clarke (‘‘ A” Company), Lieuts. Spooner and 
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E. G. S. Edwards of the same company were all wounded, 
two other ranks killed and twenty-two wounded, nearly all 
by shrapnel. 

The Brigade advance was successful, as was the whole 
operation, and the Beersheba defences were carried after 
a sharp fight. 

Late in the afternoon orders were received for the Bat- 
talion, in conjunction with the 15th Battalion Suffolk Regi- 
ment, to attack and clear up the enemy trench system from 
Wadi Saba to the Fara-Beersheba road, moving up from the 
south. These orders were not received till 18.45. The 
barrage was to fall at 19.30. 

It was a matter of great difficulty to assemble officers for 
orders and to get the Battalion to the jumping-off line in 
time. The Battalion, however, duly arrived, but the bat- 
talion on the right was not in position when the barrage 
opened. 

Major Sayer, however, realizing the importance of a 
prompt advance, decided to attack unsupported, and the 
Battalion advanced, headed by Major Sayer personally, and 
performed the allotted task by 21.30. The enemy, shaken by 
his morning’s experience and a very accurate bombardment, 
did not put up a stiff fight, and the Battalion swept over the 
entire position to establish a battle outpost line on the 
hills beyond. Here they were relieved by 231st Brigade and 
withdrew to reserve in the Wadi Saba. 

For his conduct in command of the Battalion in these 
operations Major Sayer received the M.C. 

The Battalion had every reason to be satisfied with its 
share in the Beersheba battle, which as a whole was a 
brilliant success. The XXth Corps had effected a complete 
surprise after advancing across many miles of open country, 
and in a few hours had stormed well-wired and well-dug 
‘defences on which work had been in hand for many months 
previously. 

The news of the victory reached the reinforcement camp 
on the night of November ist. Reinforcements had moved 
up from Gamli to Karm, and officers and men there were 
now anxious to rejoin for the next operation. But no 
orders authorising a move were received until November 
3rd, when reinforcements for the whole Division left Karm 
about 3 p.m. to march to Beersheba, where, they were 
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informed, they would still find the Division. As a fact, the 
Battalion, after stopping at Beersheba in the Wadi Saba, 
November 1st, moved on the 2nd some miles to the north- 
west, and thence, on November 3rd, moved as Brigade 
Advance Guard in a further advance (north-west), ‘‘C ”’ 
and ‘‘D’’ Companies being in the outpost line. 

These marches were very trying. The heat during the 
day was great and the absence of landmarks at night made 
night movements most harassing operations to officers 
responsible for correct direction of units. Maps were very 
defective, and on one occasion at least the Battalion was 
accused of being in another Brigade’s area, but in the ex- 
hausted condition of officers and men the C.O. declined to 
be moved and after a little friction he gained his point. 

On November 4th the Battalion advanced to a wadi near 
the Turkish position at Irgeig and Sheria—no reinforcements 
having yet arrived. In the meantime the reinforcements, 
with those for the rest of the Division, on that day were 
turned out at 3 p.m. to march from Karm to Beersheba. 
Most of those who took part in that march will long remem- 
ber it. The road to Beersheba was pounded into heavy 
sand by lorries and camels, the heat was intense, the rein- 
forcements for one Brigade had been allowed to start without 
filled water-bottles, and the water accompanying the column 
allowed of an issue of only one pint per man, carried on 
camels, plus two pints in each man’s water-bottle. 

Darkness fell some hour or two’s march from Beersheba. 
The men were much exhausted by heat and by thecloud of 
dust of thousands of camel convoys trekking east and west 
which converted the darkness into an inky blackness like a 
London. fog. 

At last the barricade at the entrance to Beersheba was 
reached, and the men dropped in their tracks at the side 
of the so-called road, while officers, amid a mass of camels, 
strove to discover the whereabouts of the 74th Division. 
After some hours it was ascertained that the Division had 
been gone two days, that there was no water in Beersheba, 
and no orders for reinforcements. 

A further search resulted in the discovery of a convoy of 
camels bound for the Division, said to be some eight miles 
distant, but the camel convoy would not start till 9 a.m. 

In spite of the condition of the men, it was decided to 
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issue no water that night in view of the march for the 
following day, and it was a very dry and disgusted crew 
which lay down in the dust for the night. 

Water was issued next morning, and the column moved 
off at 9 a.m. The march was a steady climb for some 
distance and the last two miles a stiff one. The heat was 
again most intense and men fell from sheer exhaustion 
before half the distance was covered. By the time the 
column viewed the Divisional H.Q. the road was strewn 
with men in a completely exhausted condition, which was 
relieved on arrival at the allotted bivouac area some time 
later by a green liquid with a huge dose of chlorine. 

There could be no question of a further advance by 
dismounted officers and men that day, but the mounted 
officers of the Brigade reinforcements, hearing that the 
Brigade would attack next morning, rode on that afternoon 
and arrived at Brigade H.Q. some time after dark. Even 
so, they could only arrive in time to hear the closing words 
of the Brigadier’s orders for the morrow and to be asked to 
leave the conduct of the operation to officers then in command 
and to act themselves as liaison officers between Battalions 
and Brigade H.Q., in order to save valuable time which might 
be lost by a recapitulation of orders already given. 

The request was, of course, complied with, disappointing 
as it was after such a race with time, but it was as well there 
should be no delay, for it was then after dusk and the Battalion 
was to move at 22.00. 


II. The Battle of Sheria 


** Ubique ’’ means that warnin’ grunt the perished linesman knows, 
When o’er his strung an’ sufferin’ front the shrapnel sprays his foes. 
And as their firing dies away the husky murmur runs 
From lips which have not drunk all day—‘‘ The Guns, thank God ! 
the Guns.” ; 
KIPLING. 


Company Commanders were assembled so soon as the 
C.O. and Major Sayer returned to the bivouac, and orders 
for the following day’s action were detailed to them. A 
short interval was available for officers to pass on these 
orders to their companies, and after a hasty meal the 
Battalion moved out of bivouac. 
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The general scheme of these operations was the assault 
by the 74th and 6oth Divisions of the centre of the Turkish 
line running eastwards from Gaza. The 53rd Division, 
who had followed up the retreating enemy northwards from 
Beersheba in the direction of Hebron, were covering the 
right flank of the Corps, and were already heavily engaged 
with enemy reinforcements from the north. The Yeomanry 
Mounted Division were on the nght of the 74th Division 
and the 6oth (London) Division on the left. The 230th 
Brigade and 229th Brigade were attacking, with 231st 
Brigade echelonned on the nght. 

The 230th Brigade had sent forward the roth Buffs, who 
were to take over the outpost line from the cavalry and to 
advance it, taking a circular work ‘‘ V.46”’ which formed an 
advance post in front of the enemy main line during the 
night. The 16th Sussex and the 15th Suffolks on the left 
and right respectively were to attack at 04.00, the 229th 
Brigade attack being on the left of the 16th Sussex. 

The ultimate objective of the Brigade was “ high ground 
in squares U.10 and U.g (Irgeig Map),” a depth of 6,000 
yards from the point of deployment. The move from the 
Battalion bivouac to the position of deployment was one 
over country absolutely unknown, the night was dark and 
the country one of rolling hills with no appreciable land- 
marks whatever. Maps were not very accurate and, if 
they had been, it was a matter of great difficulty in the 
darkness to recognize one wadi or crest from another. New 
tracks were continually being made by transport vehicles 
and these conflicted with other alleged tracks shown on the 
maps, so that altogether the leading of a Battalion at night 
in such country was a matter of considerable anxiety. 

On the present occasion some distance was traversed 
without seeing or hearing any sign of our own outpost line 
or that of the enemy. At about 23.00 a track not indicated 
on the map was met and a short reconnaissance down this 
by Lieut.-Col. Powell-Edwards disclosed the H.Q. of a 
squadron who stated they still awaited relief by the roth 
Buffs, of whom they had seen or heard nothing. 

It was midnight, and in view of the fact that the roth 
Buffs must now presumably be moving to take up the out- 
post line across the line of march of the Battalion to the 
position of deployment, it was thought well to halt the 
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Battalion and reconnoitre the line forward and locate the 
1oth Buffs. Lieut.-Col. Powell-Edwards ultimately located 
the roth Buffs’ H.Q., from whom it was gathered that the 
work which they were to take had not yet been attacked 
and the relief of the cavalry not yet completed. Nothing 
had been seen or heard of 229th Brigade, nor was there any 
representative of the Artillery to be found. 

The Battalion was then moved up to the position 
of deployment and company commanders assembled. 
Probably every one had then realized that in open warfare 
the infantry soldier seldom arrives at the point of deploy- 
ment until he is already so weary as to feel further movement 
impossible, and the conference which now took place was 
one at which no words were wasted, speech involving 
exertion which was generally felt to be unnecessary. No 
one paid much attention to the justifiable fury of the 
Adjutant, who found himself with little or no reserve 
ammunition or signal stores, owing to the camels requir- 
ing to be sent to water at this most inopportune moment 
and having been reft from him at the eleventh hour. 

At 04.00 on November 6th the Battalion advanced ; 
“B” and ‘‘ A” Companies in the front line and “‘ D”’ and 
“C” in support, ‘“B’’ Company (Capt. G. H. Powell- 
Edwards) directing. 

Almost immediately afterwards heavy rifle and machine- 
gun fire was opened from the front. It was not yet light 
and the fire was wild. On reaching the outpost line of the 
toth Buffs it was ascertained that the work ‘“‘ V.46” had not 
been taken. Nothing had been seen of 229th Brigade on 
the left. 

The line was halted while Major Sayer and Capt. Powell- 
Edwards made a personal reconnaissance some distance to 
the left, but got no touch with the 229th Brigade, and on 
their return the order was given to resume the advance. 
The machine-gun and rifle fire was now extremely heavy, 
but the line advanced steadily without replying, the enemy 
fire becoming increasingly wild in the half hght and in face 
of this steady and determined advance. 

The work ‘‘ V.46”’ was abandoned on the threat of the 
bayonet and the advance continued. The leading platoons 
of ‘‘ B”’ (Lieut. Lucas) and ‘‘ A ”’ (Sergt. Hoad) were heavily 
fired on from a circular work on their nght front. Lieut. 
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Lucas promptly swung up the left of his platoon and (in- 
forming Capt. Powell-Edwards of his action) commenced a 
fire fight with this work. The platoon of “ A ’”’ Company 
supported him, and meanwhile Capt. Powell-Edwards 
continued the advance with three platoons of “B” 
Company. 

The assault by these two platoons of the work in question 
was a model piece of infantry fighting by the commanders 
and men concerned. The Turk was literally overpowered 
by a steady and accurate rifle and Lewis Gun fire, backed 
by a constant stream of rifle bombs and hand grenades. 
The two platoons worked up closer and closer and ultimately 
went in with the bayonet. The garrison surrendered at the 
last moment, when over thirty dead and wounded Turks 
were found in the work, almost all shot through the head, 
while seventy survivors surrendered. These two weak 
platoons had thus defeated more than double their number 
in good trenches by sheer good leading and good shooting. 
Lieut. Lucas received the M.C. and Sergt. Hoad the M.M. 
for their conduct of this action. 

Meanwhile Capt. Powell-Edwards, in the growing light, 
had got touch with the Black Watch (Fife and Forfar 
Yeomanry) Battalion of the 229th Brigade. The company 
was conducting a fierce fire fight with the enemy in squares 
U.22.c. and U.21.b.20. (See MapNo. III.) Again the enemy 
were overpowered by good musketry and after heavy 
casualties fled, leaving forty prisoners in our hands. 
Fifteen of these surrendered to C.S.M. J. C. S. Balcombe, 
who advanced on them, accompanied by Private Harvey, 
who volunteered to go with him. C.S.M. Balcombe was 
awarded the D.C.M. 

Capt. Powell-Edwards, finding that the attack of 229th 
Brigade was swinging away to the left, conformed, and ‘‘ D”’ 
Company (Lieut. Green) moved up at once to fill the gap 
now opening between “A” and ‘“‘B’’ Companies, the 
advance being steadily continued. Almost immediately 
after this Lieut. Green was killed. The position now was 
that “A,” ‘B,” and ‘‘D” Companies were advancing 
together in the line, ‘‘ C ’ Company being in rear of ‘B”’ 
Company on the left flank—Capt. H. L. Kekewich had been 
lulled. 

As a result of the rapidity of the attack the nght flank 
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was a long way in advance of the line of the 15th Suffolks, 
who had been held up by enemy machine guns in works on 
their front, whose resistance, however, was now weakening, 
largely, no doubt, owing to the threat to their rear. 

An enemy machine gun then enfiladed the advance of 
‘“D ” Company and held it up until located and put out of 
action by Capt. Blunt, commanding ‘‘ A’”’ Company, who 
personally fired a Lewis Gun of his company which he 
seized and took forward himself, the whole of the crew being 
casualties. 

The advance was at once resumed, but, as the 229th 
Brigade continued swinging to the left, ‘‘C’’ Company, 
under Lieut. A. Fletcher, was gradually drawn into the line 
to fill the gap created, while ‘“‘ B’’ Company continued the 
advance on the final objective. 

The heavy and accurate enemy musketry, coupled with 
shelling, had produced heavy casualties among runners, 
and hitherto the only information available at Battalion 
H.Q. was that Capt. Powell-Edwards had got touch with 
229th Brigade at 05.15 and was advancing, and that at 
06.30 ‘‘C ’”” Company had lost Capt. Kekewich, but was in 
touch with “B’’ Company and with the 229th Brigade. 

It was therefore with very great relief that from Battalion 
H.Q. at 07.20 a number of our own troops were seen ascend- 
ing ‘“‘ high ground in squares U.10 and U.o,” the final 
objective. The relief was equally great at Brigade H.Q., 
which were on a cliff in a wadi close to Battalion H.Q. 
The wadi was crammed with transport and camels and 
there had been anxious moments since dawn when amid 
very heavy musketry fire from the front it was seen that 
the advance of troops on the right was definitely held up. 
No news had been received from either attacking battalion 
since the first musketry fire commenced, and though it was 
obvious that progress was being made, the volume of the 
fire and the number of bullets coming over the wadi had not 
prepared even the most sanguine to hope for such success 
as now appeared to have been attained. 

The original message despatched from the front line by 
Capt. Powell-Edwards reads: ‘‘O.C. 16th Sussex. Left 
right and centre objectives taken. Enemy won't stop. 
Awaiting support to move to high ground P.12 and U.7. 
Expect report from there shortly.” 
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Meanwhile in the still advancing line Capt. Powell- 
Edwards observed over a crest the smoke of discharge of 
guns, enfilading the advance of 229th Brigade, and he also 
located machine guns which were holding up the advance 
of the Battalion. He at once ordered Sec.-Lieut. Walker’s 
platoon, Sergt. Myram’s platoon of ‘“‘C’”’ Company and 
two Lewis Gun sections to seize high ground commanding 
the M.G. positions, and further ordered Lance-Corpl. Turner 
and his Lewis Gun section, with an escort of two sections of 
riflemen under Sergt. Sprinks (‘‘ C ’’ Company), to move to 
ground from which the enemy battery could be enfiladed. 

This party was met by Sergt. H. E. Johnstone (‘‘ B ” Com- 
pany) who had himself located the battery. He took charge 
of the detachment, got the Lewis Gun section in action 150 
yards from the battery, and, himself emptying his magazine 
upon the personnel, advanced on them, calling upon them 
to surrender. Three officers and twenty-five other ranks 
surrendered with the guns. The advance of 229th Brigade 
was very greatly assisted by thisexploit. Sergt. Johnstone 
received the D.C.M. and Lance-Corpl. Turner and Pte. 
Bridger the M.M. 

Sergt. Johnstone disposed his gun and escort in the battery 
position and prepared to hold any counter-attack. 

But the position was enfiladed by enemy machine guns, 
and a counter-attack in force from the front immediately 
developing, the little party was forced to retire slowly to a 
position commanding the captured guns but defiladed from 
the enemy machine guns. 

About 08.00, the Battalion having seized the objective, 
an enemy machine gun was observed to the fronf enfilading 
the advance of 229th Brigade. Lance-Corpl. Brooks (“C’’ 
Company) at once on his own initiative advanced his 
Lewis Gun to a most exposed position, regardless of the 
heavy fire under which he moved, and silenced the enemy 
machine gun, maintaining his position until his own gun was 
put out of action. This most gallant action was recom- 
mended for award. During this counter-attack Lance-Corpl. 
Gardner (range taker, ‘“‘ B ’’ Company) moved forward into 
an exposed position, whence he took ranges continuously 
for ten minutes under a heavy machine-gun and rifle fire 
until severely wounded. He was awarded the M.M. 

Capt. Powell-Edwards and Lieut. Hopkins, O.sC. “B’”’ 
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and ‘‘D’”’ Companies, led forward parties to seize com- 
manding ground to their front. 

At 08.30 the enemy, having collected reinforcements, 
made a Series of desperate counter-attacks, supported by 
artillery, with a view to retaking the captured guns. 

The advanced elements of ‘‘B” and ‘“‘D’’ Companies 
were driven in, and ‘‘D’”’ Company, on whom the chief 
weight of the attack fell, were forced to withdraw to the 
Wadi Union in rear of the high ground in U.10.c. The 
enemy under cover of this attack brought up oxen to with- 
draw the guns, but by this time Lieut. Hopkins (‘“D” 
Company) had reformed his company with a platoon of 
the Devon Battalion (229th Brigade) who somehow in the 
turmoil of the battle had arrived on the scene. 

With these elements he counter-attacked and retook the 
high ground in U.1o.c. 

Lance-Corpl. Guy rushed forward his Lewis Gun and 
engaged the enemy about the battery. 

The enemy made a further counter-attack which was 
only driven off after a desperate struggle in which Lieut. 
W. Howard led his platoon in a bayonet charge, pistolling 
three of the enemy with his revolver, and ably supported 
by Pte. Davis, who assumed command of half his own 
platoon. 

The enemy, however, were yet not done with, and a 
further counter-attack in greater strength was seen moving 
to the assault of “‘ D ’’ Company, now hard put to it, when 
an officer of the R.F.A. reached Capt. Powell-Edwards on 
the left. 

His target was obvious, and the need urgent, for the 
Turkish officers could be plainly seen gesticulating to their 
men and encouraging them to the attack. In a trice the 
guns opened and the final counter-attack withered away 
under the shrapnel and the musketry of the Battalion. 
The ‘‘ warning grunt ”’ was never more welcome. 

The “strung and suffering front ’’ was strengthened by 
the arrival of the 15th Suffolks on the right and urgent 
messages were sent for ammunition and water, all troops 
being very greatly exhausted by their efforts. 

During the action the Battalion had advanced 6,000 yards 
through a well-entrenched zone under heavy nifle and 
machine-gun fire. They had captured over 350 unwounded 
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prisoners and four officers, inflicted very heavy casualties, 
captured a howitzer battery and many machine guns. 

The losses of the Battalion had been Capt. H. L. Kekewich, 
Lieut. C. M. Green and Sec.-Lieut. G. L. Wilson killed, 
Lieut. J. H. Walker died of wounds, Sec.-Lieuts. G. Scott 
and A. Lucas wounded ; other ranks, 31 killed, died of wounds 
and missing, and 88 wounded, a total of six officers and 
11mg other ranks killed and wounded out of some 400 in 
action. 

Soon after the action we heard of the death of Sec.-Lieut. 
Pickard-Cambridge, who, while attending a Lewis Gun 
course at El] Arish, had volunteered to accompany Lieut.- 
Col. Newcome’s column in a raid made in conjunction with 
the Beersheba operations on a vulnerable point on the 
Turkish lines of communication. Newcome’s column was 
ambushed. They put up a gallant defence in a hopeless 
position, in the course of which 2nd Lieut. Pickard-Cambridge 
personally brought a Lewis Gun into action on a most exposed 
position. He was advised to withdraw the gun, but refused 
to do so unless positively ordered, and was killed while still 
serving it. So passed a very gallant officer. 

At Sheria the Battalion had covered itself with glory in 
an action which was essentially a ‘soldiers’ battle’ and 
in which artillery fire on our own side had been quite absent 
till the last moment, for the very good reason that no guns 
were in position earlier. 

They had outshot, outmanceuvred and outfought a 
stubborn and courageous enemy; company commanders, 
subalterns and N.C.O.s had supported one another’s actions 
most effectively and section leaders had shown themselves 
possessed of a dash, drive and initiative in action which 
were the admiration of the officers who for many months 
of training and preparation had had the honour of forming 
this weapon which now had shown itself to be of so true 
a Steel. 

The losses were grievous. Many of our very best lie in 
the Wadi Union Cemetery, and none was more regretted 
than Capt. H. L. Kekewich, who only the day before had 
heard of the death of his brother in action with the cavalry. 
Keen, energetic, hardworking and devoted heart and soul 
to the Sussex Yeomanry—both the Regiment and the Bat- 
talion—Capt. Kekewich had endeared himself to us all, 
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and especially to ‘‘C ’” Company, of which he was himself 
so proud and whose interests he had ever had greatly to 
heart. 

The water for the Battalion was long in coming up owing 
to the fact, mentioned before, that some change of new 
camels for old had been effected the night previous, with 
the result of greatly delaying the loading of water and, in 
spite of the untiring efforts of the Battalion Water Officer, 
it was not till 14.00 or 15.00 that any water could reach 
the Battalion, whose needs by then were very great indeed. 

The day after the action the O.C. 44 Bngade R.F.A., 
to whose support, belated though it was, we undoubtedly 
owed our repulse of the final counter-attack, called on 
Battalion H.Q. and explained the reasons which led to the 
complete lack of artillery support in the advance. It 
appeared that the supporting artillery had been notified 
rather late of their role in the battle, viz. to support the 
attack of the 230th Brigade, and had spent a long night 
trekking from some distance. Without going so far as 
to say they were lost, they were at all events sure they 
were not in their correct position at zero hour and it was 
only with the growing light after dawn that they had been 
able to locate us. When they did so no time was wasted 
in sending forward and, as has been related, their timely 
assistance arrived at the moment when it had become 
absolutely essential to us. 

In the evening the Battalion moved to bivouac near the 
garden where now stands the Wadi Union Bnitish Cemetery, 
where they witnessed the final stages of the attack of the 
60th Division on Sheria Station and the advance of large 
forces of cavalry in the pursuit. It was not without con- 
siderable envy that many there watched squadron after 
squadron and regiment after regiment go jingling and 
clattering through the lines of weary infantry, but had 
one foreseen the end of that advance, when the cavalry, 
strung thinly over the mountains of Judza, were to make 
desperate but unavailing attempts to reach the Jerusalem— 
Nablus road, no doubt the envy would have been less. 

Weeks afterwards, when we ourselves were toiling up 
those mountain paths, we were amazed at the performance 
of the mounted yeomen and others in having reached at 
all the inaccessible mountain tops they did scale, for surely 
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a more villainous cavalry country than the hill country of 
Judza would be very hard to find. 

On November 7th the Battalion provided parties for 
clearing up the battlefield and moved to bivouac in Wadi 
Union in the afternoon. 

On November 8th the Battalion moved across the Wadi 
Union and took over the outpost line in and beyond Wadi 
Sheria, learning while so doing that on the night after the 
battle the outpost Battalion had been much exercised at 
being unable to find any one on their left, where, in fact, a 
large gap had existed in the line, tenanted solely by the 
Turk | 

On this day the Battalion was asked to volunteer to join 
in the pursuit of the enemy, being warned that owing to 
the great distances involved, transport and rations would 
alike be short. The Battalion duly volunteered, but in the 
event the whole available transport of the force was required 
to maintain the leading divisions and the cavalry in the 
pursuit. The 74th Division was withdrawn to railhead 
where the task of rationing could be carried out by this 
minimum of transport. All animals and vehicles over this 
bare minimum were loaned temporarily to the pursuing 
infantry and cavalry. 

On November oth the Battalion moved to Irgeig, concen- 
trating there with the rest of the Brigade en route for Karm. 

On November roth the Battalion marched from Irgeig to 
Karm. The day was excessively hot, a khamseen wind 
blowing all the afternoon, and the march was by far the 
worst the Battalion were called upon to effect in this cam- 
paign. The distance as marched was some 14 miles. A 
midday halt gave a short respite, but from then till dusk 
and after the heat and dust were most oppressive. The 
exact location of the night’s bivouac was not known. On 
arrival in the neighbourhood of Karm about dusk the atmos- 
phere was as thick as a London fog, being full of fine pow- 
dery dust. Mounted officers were sent ahead of the Bat- 
talion in single file, the leaders questing about for some sign 
of Staff Officers able to direct us to our bivouac. The R.S.M., 
an old soldier of South African experience, classed this as 
the worst march he had ever come through. Nevertheless 
only one man failed to rejoin the unit that night. 

The bivouac was close to a round hillock known as Goz 
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el Bazal. It was deep in fine and powdery dust and a 
most unsavoury place. 

The Battalion remained here from the 11th till the 16th 
November, during much of which time the khamseen blew 
and every one was full to the teeth of dust, when on the 
16th orders were received to move next day to Shellal en 
route for the coast near Gaza. 

On the 17th and 18th the Battalion marched to Shellal 
and thence to bivouac near ‘‘ St. James’ Park” on the 
south side of the Wadi Ghuzze near the sea, and this bivouac, 
in a patch of greenish surroundings near the sea, was very 
restful after the heat and dust of the past weeks. 

The Battalion remained here four very pleasant days. 
All ranks marched up to Gaza, some 3 or 4 miles, and had an 
opportunity of inspecting Turkish trenches and surveying 
our old line and the surrounding country from Ali el Muntar, 
which showed very clear signs of the terrific hammering 
it had received during the final assault on Gaza. 

A Divisional Parade was held, at which the Corps Com- 
mander presented the ribbons of decorations to those able to 
be present to receive them. The following decorations for 
gallantry in action at Beersheba and Sheria were awarded 
to members of the Battalion :— 


MILITARY CROSS: 
Major A. C. Sayer. 
Capt. W. G. H. Powell-Edwards. 
Lieut. H. E. Blunt. 
Sec.-Lieut. W. F. Howard. 
Sec.-Lieut. A. Lucas. 
Sec.-Lieut. F. C. Peel (attached L.T.M. Battery). 


DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT MEDAL: 
320001 Co.-Sergt.-Major J. C. S. Balcombe. 
320096 Sergt. H. E. Johnstone. 


MILITARY MEDAL : 
320034 Sergt. S. Hoad. 
320024 Corpl. G. Harris. 
492023 Corpl. E. B. Whitehead, R.A.M.C. (attached). 
320012 Lance-Corpl. H. Gardner. 
320464 Lance-Corpl. W. Guy. 
320117 Lance-Corpl. H. Turner. 
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320204 Lance-Corpl. C. F. Lock. 
320124 Pte. R. W. Bridger. 
320387 Pte. A. C. Vigar. 
315374 Pte. C. Davis. 


Sec.-Lieut. Peel had shown great gallantry during the 
assault on Beersheba in getting Light Trench Mortars into 
action under heavy fire against uncut enemy wire of the 
Beersheba defences. 


III. The March to Beit Nuba 


‘‘ Boots, boots, boots, boots moving up and down again.’’ 
KIPLING. 


We had been informed that we should not move on the 
23rd and one company was up at Ali el Muntar when orders 
were received to move at short notice to bivouac at Australia 
Hill, north of Ali el Muntar, a march of some eight miles. 

The company at Ali el Muntar covered some 16 miles 
that day, but fortunately we had a day’s breathing space 
at Australia Hill, and so started fresh on the 25th for the 
march up Palestine. 

The Brigade marched in one column, and it was laid down 
that the unit with fewest march casualties on the previous 
day should lead the Brigade column on succeeding days. 
The Battalion led the Brigade from Gaza to Junction Station, 
where the march ceased and many men showed great deter- 
mination in remaining in the ranks under great difficulties. 
The longest march was only some 14 to 15 miles, but it 
must be remembered that this marching was done in full 
marching order, over surfaces which never approached the 
smoothness of a European road and which often deteriorated 
into deep sand. 

The physique of the personnel varied very greatly and 
no band was available to lighten the tedium of the road. 

The 3/rst Sussex Yeomanry had had an excellent band 
recruited from musiciansin Brighton. Lieut.-Col. McKergow 
had maintained this band for a long time, though it was 
looked upon with coolness by higher authority. Ultimately 
he was compelled to surrender it and cabled to the first 
line unit, who at once applied for it, but the authorities 
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would not allow a band to a third line unit because it was 
a third line unit, and refused the first line unit’s application 
for it on grounds unknown. So with the rest of the 2/r1st 
and 3/1st personnel the Sussex Yeomanry band was sent 
anywhere but to the first line unit, who would have gladly 
welcomed them. 

The first day’s march led through the outskirts of Gaza and 
on, through rolling country,-skirting the sand-hills near the 
sea, to Mejdel. The day’s march was some 14 miles and the 
debris of the Turkish retreat still lay about the line of march. 
The day was cool and fine, and the march a cheerful one. 
The ‘‘ march casualties ’’ were only three and were low 
enough to allow us to maintain the lead of the Brigade for 
the following day. 

On November 26th the Brigade marched from Mejdel 
into bivouac on the Wadi Sukeriar, about one mile east of the 
Tel el Murreh, a hillock overlooking thesea at a small cove 
where supplies were being busily landed and sent forward 
to the Divisions ahead. The latter part of this march was 
through soft sand and the length in all some 11 or 12 miles. 
The heavy going for the last mile or two was a trying 
experience, but the ‘‘ march casualties’ were nil,—a fine 
performance. 

November 27th saw the Battalion turning eastwards from 
the sea and marching via Katrah and Khurbet el Mukkeizin 
to Junction Station. 

This march led us across the scene of one of the great 
cavalry fights of the War and enemy guns captured in the 
final charge were parked at Katrah, a picturesque red-roofed 
village sited on a conical hill, which, like most of the 
pleasant places in the Vale of Sharon, had been one of the 
localities exploited by the German before the War. 

There was a little inn at Katrah kept by a foreigner, 
who stated that to them the chief discomfort of the War had 
been the impossibility for years past of obtaining coffee, 
which sounded curious considering the reputed partiality 
of the Turk for coffee. These people had no doubt of the 
efficacy of the blockade by the British Navy, though it 
is to be doubted whether the pressure exerted by that block- 
ade ever became fully realized by the British army as a 
whole. 

At Katrah an officer of the Battalion met a Staff Officer 
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of the 75th Division, now in course of relief after a bloody 
and ineffectual attempt to seize the Nablus—Jerusalem 
Road and a fierce hand-to-hand fight on the crest of Nebi 
Samwil. 

The Battalion was anxious to know what this new country 
was like, and inquiries of the Staff Officer, who no doubt 
wished to do nothing to impair the morale of advancing 
troops, elicited the reply, ‘‘ Oh, quite like Simla! You can ride 
before breakfast among the olive groves—quite a delightful 
place !”’ 

The same officer a few moments later met the remnant 
of a native battalion marching into Katrah, and during a 
halt the same inquiry to one of their officers elicited the 
reply, ‘‘ Well, of course we've had a pretty good doing and 
I don’t want to make you depressed or anything of that sort, 
but if you want my candid opinion, it’s exactly like Hell! ” 

So we went forward with the comforting knowledge that 
our goal was something between Simla and Hell, and indeed 
it was not a bad description. Perhaps it would fitly describe 
most battle grounds and even War itself. 

Arrived at Junction Station we spent two peaceful days 
removing stones off the site of an aerodrome ! 

The officer in charge at Junction Station at this time was 
Capt. Aldridge, formerly of the pre-War Sussex Yeomanry, 
who after serving in the present War with cavalry and foot 
guards and being wounded, had come East and now been 
detailed for this post. Junction Station was of importance 
as being the junction of a line running through the mountains 
to Jerusalem with one running west to Jaffa. There was 
a considerable bridge over a wadi which had been blown 
up. Rumour had it that the cavalry here had very narrowly 
missed an important capture of enemy generals who had 
got away in the last train and that the bridge had been 
blown after their departure by a too zealous officer of ours 
who had gone “ bald-headed ”’ for the bridge, before dis- 
covering that the birds had flown, so providing an outlet 
for the energy of our engineers, but also for considerable 
annoyance in high places. 

At all events on our arrival the R.E.s were pushing an 
earth ramp across the gap in the metals, where the bridge 
had been, with all possible speed. 

We had now reached the limit of the Plain of Sharon and 
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the end of our fighting in open country. We were about 
to embark on mountain warfare of which hitherto we had 
no experience. We were equipped with the map of the 
country made forty years or more previously by “ Lieuts. 
Conder and Kitchener ” for the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The first thing which was obvious on looking at this was 
that roads were very scarce and indeed the only ones marked 
in such a way as to warrant the hope that a real road existed 
were those from Jaffa to Jerusalem and from Jerusalem 
to Nablus. Other tracks were indicated across the moun- 
tains and some were marked ‘‘ Old Roman Road.” The 
only thing to be said about these on further acquaintance 
was that the Roman can never have driven a chariot along 
them and no doubt the legionary as he tramped up and down 
their precipitous courses cursed the country as roundly as 
we were very soon to do. 

On November 29th the Battalion marched from Junction 
Station via a village called Latrun, which was reached after 
nightfall, and on to Beit Nuba, where we went into bivouac 
in an olive grove. 

We remained here from November 29th to December 5th. 
Beit Nuba was believed to be the nearest point to Jerusalem 
achieved by Richard Coeur de Lion, who from the hills above 
it viewed the Holy City which he was never privileged to 
take. 

During these days officers of the Battalion went forward to 
view the country about Beit ur el Foka, known as Foka, where 
the 231st and 229th Brigades were already in the line. It 
was not until they had seen the enormous mass of the Zeitun 
Ridge, with the tremendous depth of the Wadi El Imeish 
lying before it, that they realized the kind of country the 
cavalry had had to face at the end of their long pursuit, and 
it took some time in the clear atmosphere to cultivate an eye 
for the distances and heights involved. 

There was brisk small-arm fire going on apparently in 
the neighbourhood of Foka, but nothing could be seen for 
some time. After a time, however, one was able to identify 
figures of men clear enough when once seen but dwarfed 
in a curious way by the immense expanse of enormous 
boulders on the rocky terraces up which they were slowly 
picking their way. 

The colouring of these mountain sides was a whitish grey 
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with a tinge of green, against which it was most difficult 
to pick out individuals in uniform, while signal flags, whether 
white or blue, were almost equally invisible. 

We stood on this reconnaissance near ground on which 
some time before had been the H.Q. of a Cavalry Brigade, 
and on that occasion an officer had received orders to cross 
the wadi fronting them with his squadron dismounted and 
“‘ brush the enemy off that hill.”” He left, and Bngade H.Q. 
waited to see him appearing on the opposite slope. They 
waited long. They had, in fact, concluded he had gone 
astray when many hours later an exhausted orderly reported 
him in position, having taken four hours to negotiate the 
descent to the wadi and the rise to the opposite crest, where, 
in fact, he with his handful of men held on for many hours 
against enemy attacks without support of guns or rifles, 
only in the end to be forced to abandon a position untenable 
by his attenuated numbers. 

The exploit of the mounted troops in penetrating nearly 
to the Jerusalem—Nablus Road through this vile country 
and holding with their very meagre numbers a line assailed 
continuously for many days by largely superior forces, 
being short of rations and water, and having to carry 
every wounded man down and up many thousands of feet 
of rocky and precipitous mountain was an exploit comparable 
with any ever carried out by the British Cavalry. The fact 
that it was carried through by a force composed very largely 
of Yeomen made it perhaps the more highly appreciated 
by the Yeomen of the 74th (Yeomanry) Division, following 
in the tracks of their mounted comrades. 

It was with a considerable respect for the appearance of 
the terrain of the scene of our future operations that officers 
returned to bivouac, hearing on the way that the Welsh 
Horse had with one platoon taken Foka and its large garrison, 
but had been unable to hold it. From now on repeated 
attacks were made on Foka, where the Devon (Yeomanry) 
Battalion, after a very fierce fight, captured the place, only 
to be withdrawn later when it proved untenable. 

Foka was an unusual feature. It was the ancient Upper 
Beth-horon. When viewed from Beit ur et Tahta, or Tahta, 
which we were to know well later on, Foka appeared a 
dominating feature and did indeed stand hundreds of feet 
higher than Tahta, at which latter place the cavalry had had a 
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severe dusting by machine-gun fire from Foka. But, in 
fact, Foka was itself dominated on three sides by yet higher 
ground and was a veritable death trap to any force not hold- 
ing ground north, east, and south of it. 

On December 4th the Battalion received intimation that 
they would shortly take over the outpost line then held by 
the 2/23rd London Regiment (60th Division) in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beit Surik and the C.O. accompanied the Bri- 
gadier to the H.Q. of Brig.-General Watson at the monastery 
at Kubeibeh. 

The route selected by the Brigadier was up a narrow and 
precipitous wadi, at the commencement of which a new 
path was being made by the 15th Suffolks. The rest of the 
route was mainly enormous and slippery boulders which 
provided a very rough ride up to Kubeibeh itself. 

Kubeibeh Monastery is a Franciscan monastery. It hada 
modern church attached to it, built about 1860. The 
monastery was converted into a hospital and therein some 
of our sick and wounded were able to find a solid roof over 
their heads against the pouring rain of the next few weeks. 

Some of us also partook of the hospitality of Lieut.-Col. 
Archibald and the mess of the 230th Brigade Field Ambulance 
on occasions when our duties took us within the monastery, 
and very excellent hospitality it was. 

The monastery was then under enemy gun-fire, but was not 
badly knocked about. The 23rd London were found at 
Beit Surik with three companies in the outpost line very 
widely separated and each on a hilltop. 

The C.O. of the 23rd London reported that communica- 
tion by night was a very difficult matter by any means but 
wire, as the whole terrain was a mass of large boulders and 
scrub. Walking at night it was even money whether one 
trod on scrub or on blank nothingness, both looked equally 
black against the whitish boulders. The outpost companies 
lay on the near side of a very deep and narrow gorge, on 
the further bank of which the Turk had a prepared line of 
trenches but no visible wire. 

The Battalion moved on the afternoon of December 5th 
from Beit Nuba by the track just completed by the 15th 
Suffolks to Katanneh. On this night the first heavy rain 
fell. The camels found the task of movement on the narrow 
mountain paths, now coated with slippery mud, a task 
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beyond their powers and from now on the question of trans- 
port in these mountains became more and more acute. 
On this night the camels failed to reach the bivouac, owing 
to meeting finally a wadi not negotiable by camels at all. 
Loads were dumped here and man-handled the rest of the 
way. The camel personnel worked wonders, but the beast 
of burden was clearly incapable of the necessary effort, 
not being constructed for movement on such a surface, and 
to reach the bivouac on this night was asheer impossibility. 

It being impossible to move the bulk of the transport 
further for the present, a ‘‘dump” was established at 
Katanneh. 

Company officers went forward early next day to recon- 
noitre routes and positions for the relief, while the C.O. went 
to Brigade H.Q. to receive orders for the operation which 
it was hoped would lead to the capture of Jerusalem. 

On this day, December 6th, it was again wet and cold. 
The Battalion took overcoats into the line, but no blankets 
or bivouac sheets, it being certain that they would have to 
fight in these hills during the next day or two and obvious 
that on such a terrain only lightly-equipped men could 
move. The Battalion moved off at 15.30. The night 
closed down wet, cold and very dark. The line to be taken 
over was very widely extended, most difficult of access and 
the going underfoot execrable. It was thus not until 22.30 
that the relief was completed and companies settled down 
to a night of complete misery in pouring rain, biting wind 
and with no shelter beyond overcoats. Battalion H.Q. 
and ‘‘ A’’ Company were better off, being in such buildings 
at Beit Surik as could be made use of. 

The dispositions were H.Q. and ‘‘ A’”’ Company at Beit 
Surik, ‘“‘ C ’’ Company, “‘ B’’ Company and ‘‘ D ” Company 
on hilltops facing the Turk. (See Map. No. IV.) 

The morning of December 7th opened wet and very misty. 
View was very much restricted. The weather very cold and 
picquets stood-to all day. The Lewis Gun mules were 
requisitioned to move S.A.A. forward to a forward dump 
near ‘ A’’ Company. 

The stage was now set for the attempt of the ‘ Last 
Crusaders ” to retake the Holy City, but the attempt came 
near postponement owing to the weather which, if it con- 
tinued, made it certain that artillery support must be of 
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very doubtful value, owing to the thick mist and consequent 
lack of visibility. 

Ultimately it was decided to carry through the attack, 
which was to open at daybreak on December 8th. 


CHAPTER III 


THE BATTLE FOR JERUSALEM AND 
ADVANCE TO RAM ALLAH 


I. Jerusalem 


‘* These operations isolated Jerusalem, and at about noon (Dec. 9) 
the enemy sent out a parlemeniaire and surrendered the city.”’ 
LorpD ALLENBy’s DISPATCH. 


HE scheme which was to result in the capture of 
Jerusalem involved an attack by the 74th (Yeo- 
manry) and 60th (London) Divisions directed from the west 
and south-west, coupled with a simultaneous thrust by the 
53rd Division up the Hebron—Jerusalem road from the 
south. 

There was to be no fighting in and no shelling of the 
Holy City itself by the British. The Turk was to be 
‘‘ pinched out ’’ by the threat to his communication north- 
wards along the Jerusalem—Nablus—the only—road. 

Of the 74th Division the 230th and 229th Brigades were 
in the front line, the 231st Brigade holding the existing 
British trenches around the Mosque of Nebi Samwil, or 
rather its ruins. There was no Divisional Reserve. 

Of the 230th Brngade the attacking Battalions were the 
roth Buffs on the right and the 12th (Norfolk Yeomanry) 
Norfolks on the left. The 15th Suffolks in support, while 
the 16th Sussex held the old outpost line. The C.O. was 
warned that in the event of the attack being unsuccessful, 
it was essential to hold the outpost line. 

A rough sketch of the position is given in Map No. IV. 

The attacking Battalion’s first objective was a line of 
trenches dug at the top of a precipitous and rocky crest. 
They assembled before dawn in a deep gorge immediately 
in front of the line of hills on which the outpost companies 
of the Battalion were posted. The attack had half ‘an 
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hour’s heavy climbing up a series of terraces each some 
6 to 10 feet above the other before they could see their 
objective, a severe preliminary to a hand-to-hand encounter, 
but one which gave the advantage of ground which was 
“ dead ”’ until the attackers were within two or three terraces 
of the trenches. 

Having taken these trenches, they then had a further 
advance over the crest down a steep and rugged slope to 
the bottom of a ravine, followed by a yet more arduous 
climb to the heights of El Burj, and it was hoped that 
having taken these the advance would be continued towards 
the Nablus Road. 

The concentration was completed with little or no inter- 
ruption. The Battalion had during the 7th built at Beit 
Surik a roughly-covered command post for the B.G.C. 
230th Brigade, whose original intention was to view the 
action from Beit Surik, but he eventually took post on the 
Nebi Samwil ridge, where he was severely shelled. 

At dawn the attack commenced. The morning was 
damp and with occasional drifting mist which much obscured 
the view and made artillery support most difficult. Owing 
to the damp or some other cause telephonic communication 
was at best very intermittent, and during all that day and 
the following night it was practically valueless, while in 
this mountainous and rough country communication by 
runner was extremely slow. The mist made the use of 
flag and helio alike impracticable. 

Little or nothing could be heard of the progress of the 
fight. Musketry and machine-gun fire broke out soon after 
dawn and continued all day. About 11.00 the O.C. R.F.A. 
supporting the attack showed Battalion H.Q. a message 
to the effect that ‘‘ our infantry are now swarming up the 
heights of El Burj,’”’ and informed us that he had therefore 
“lifted ’’ his fire over that crest. 

We, however, could see very little except the figure of 
the O.C. 12th Norfolks, Lieut.-Col. J. Barclay, who in a 
“ suicide-coloured Burberry ’’ could be seen walking about 
on the fivst objective. 

About 14.30 orders were received to move two companies 
to a point on the left of the line, and ‘‘B” and “D” 
Companies moved accordingly. The whole of the Lewis 
Gun mules of the Battalion were still carrying out the 
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duty of moving S.A.A. to a forward dump under orders 
of 230th Brigade. 

Soon after this the C.O. was sent for by the B.G.C., 
whom he found in the grip of a violent attack of malaria. 
The B.G.C. informed him that the attack was held up after 
reaching the first line of trenches and had been unable to 
advance further, but the 15th Suffolks were then advancing 
along the south slopes of Nebi Samwil and it was hoped 
they would enable the attack to progress. If, however, 
they should not do so, the Battalion would have to concen- 
trate that night and attack next day. No troops of ours 
had yet got near the El Burj crest, and troops there reported 
to the artillery must have been Turks retiring. 

The course of operations to this point, according to subse- 
quent information, was that the attacking Battalions had 
very gallantly assaulted and taken the first crest, losing 
some fifty or sixty men from musketry and machine-gun 
fire at close quarters on the last two terraces. As soon, 
however, as the advance proceeded the whole line was 
taken in enfilade by heavy machine-gun fire from numerous 
machine guns posted on the east and south slopes of Nebi 
Samwil, which were not in our possession. 

The Turkish line and our own on Nebi Samwil were at 
extremely close quarters and the prevailing mist must have 
made gunnery difficult, but it still remains a mystery why 
nothing effective was attempted against these machine guns 
on Nebi Samwil. 

The attack in face of this fire became an impossibility. 
The further it advanced the more direct became the enfilade 
and to advance at all down precipitous terraces directly 
enfiladed at 600 or 700 yards by a perfect hail of machine- 
gun bullets was obviously only to lose the greater part of 
the attacking troops. These were pinned for hours close 
down among the rocks on the terraces south and east of 
Nebi Samwil, and the slightest movement drew a hurricane 
of fire from the left flank. The 15th Suffolks coming up 
in support were held by the same enfilade fire and the 
fight became a deadlock. Weeks before, the 75th Division 
attacking El Jib on the other (northern) side of Nebi Samwil 
had been held and very severely punished by exactly the 
same fire from precisely the same slopes, but directed north- 
wards instead of southwards. 
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On return the possibility of a move during the night was 
communicated to companies by runner, all wires being 
‘‘ dis ’’ or else so faulty as to be useless—apparently owing 
to the wet. 

The position now was that ‘““B”’ and “ D’’ Companies 
were concentrated on the left of the outpost line, while 
“A” was at Beit Surik and ‘“‘C”’ still in the outpost line. 
The line to Brigade was ‘‘ dis” in common with all other 
lines. 

No further orders were received until 23.30, when a runner 
arrived with a message from Brigade timed 18.30, ordering 
the Battalion to move and to be in a position of readiness on 
the crest then held by roth Buffs and 12th Norfolks at 
05.30. | 

No Lewis Gun mules were with the Battalion. All lines 
were ‘‘ dis,”’ and this runner in the darkness and mist had 
taken five hours to go 1,000 yards. Runners were dispatched 
to all companies and to bring up the Lewis Gun mules. 
It was some hours before the latter appeared at Battalion 
H.Q., and meanwhile “B’’ Company’s runner returned 
with the information that he could not find his company, 
which had been ordered to move by a Brigade Staff Officer 
to a position somewhere on the Nebi Samwil ridge, which 
he had been unable to find. 

‘‘C”’ Company had no possible direct route over the 
rocky precipices to the position of readiness except back 
via Battalion H.Q. From the latter a single rough and 
rocky track led forward and progress was much impeded 
by the evacuation of wounded who were being carried back 
by hand after the previous day’s engagement. The last 
400 yards on the map to the position of readiness turned 
out to be a tremendous climb up rocky terraces which 
occupied over an hour, and it was some time after 05.30 
that the Battalion (less ‘‘B’’ Company) arrived at the 
position of readiness. 

Here we found the H.Q. roth Buffs and 12th Norfolks, 
who gave us a short account of their previous day’s experi- 
ence, and also Major Sayer acting as Brigade liaison officer, 
who informed us that no advance would take place till 
further orders. Meanwhile all in front was very silent, and 
about 09.00 the report was received from a patrol that the 
Turks appeared to be retiring. 
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At about that hour orders were received to advance, 
preceded by an officer’s patrol and to approach El Burj 
from the south-west and not direct. This involved a 
considerable détour round the right of the Brigade line, 
and the climb up the slopes of El Burj was so stiff that 
many of the Lewis Gun mules were unable to reach the 
summit. It was not till 11.00 that the Battalion reached 
the crest—to receive the surrender of one German! About 
I p.m. the Battalion received orders by runner, which 
again had taken a very long time to reach them, as was 
inevitable in such appalling country, to advance and occupy 
high ground beyond Beit Hannina. The advance was 
begun forthwith and continued steadily except for one 
delay of an hour or so caused by the uncertainty of the 
position on our right where heavy firing was in progress, 
while troops whose identity could not be established were 
seen moving towards our flank. These proved to be a 
Battalion of the 229th Brigade, but again the difficulties 
of the country made their recognition by patrols a long 
job. A few Turks were seen entering Beit Hannina, but 
the advance guard found the place tenanted apparently 
only by the normal population and just before dusk the 
Battalion occupied a high hill north of Beit Hannina. 

No sooner was this done and the men starting on their 
first meal of the day when orders were received to move 
immediately and take up an outpost line from Wadi ed 
Dumm (some distance from our present left), inclusive, to a 
trench just below the crest of Nebi Samwil, exclusive. 

Darkness, accompanied by a thick Scotch mist, was fast 
falling, the negotiability or otherwise of the Wadi ed Dumm 
was not known, and the presence or otherwise of the enemy 
on Nebi Samwil was uncertain. Looking across from our 
position at that mountain, a thin white streak could be 
seen running up it from the Wadi ed Dumm which suggested 
a path, and an officer’s patrol was dispatched at once to 
locate the point where this path met the wadi and to leave 
connecting files e% route to guide the Battalion when con- 
centrated. 

By dark the Battalion was concentrated and moved. 
The path up from the wadi was duly located, but the descent 
into the wadi from our side was so steep and strewn with 
boulders that the Lewis Gun mules, by then very tired, 
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could not negotiate the slope and had to be left to find a 
better crossing. ‘‘B’’ Company remained on the high 
ground on the east side of the Wadi ed Dumm, the remainder 
of the Battalion crossing and man-handling Lewis Guns and 
ammunition over. A post was left in the wadi and the 
Battalion moved up the narrow path, “A” and “C” 
Companies breaking away to the right and taking up 
positions on outpost north of the path. 

Battalion H.Q. and ‘‘D’’ Company were located in a 
small wadi running parallel to the path, and from an evil- 
smelling enclosure surrounded by four roofless walls Battalion 
H.Q. tried to get communication with ‘‘ Brigade.” 

The hillside was plentifully bestrewn with Turkish snipers, 
one of whom became so aggressive that the O.C. “A” 
Company (Capt. H. E. Blunt) made a personal sally and, 
if he did not hurt him, got near enough to make him run 
and see him go. A wire was got through to Brigade and 
though very indistinctly, a verbal message reporting the 
Battalion in position was sent, and therein the Battalion 
were luckier than another which, on the same night, never 
got into position at all! The rain came down in torrents 
and a bitter wind with it made the night a horrible one for 
all ranks, who had now no overcoats, these having been 
“dumped ”’ at the start, with all blankets and bivouac 
sheets, in view of the very rough and difficult nature of the 
country. 

About midnight orders were received that the advance 
would be continued at 10 a.m. next morning, and that as 
no water could be got up to Battalions owing to lack of 
suitable transport, Lewis Gun mules must be sent back 
for it. 

The locating of our Lewis Gun mules east of the Wadi 
ed Dumm was no easy matter on such a night. Water was 
absolutely essential, for the men had now had no chance 
of replenishing water-bottles for twenty-four hours, and 
with an attack in prospect next morning, no risk of failing 
to get water could be taken. 

An officer and two scouts left Battalion H.Q. for the 
double purpose of finding the Lewis Gun mules and getting 
them somehow across the Wadi ed Dumm—thence back on 
a long trek to get the water. The officer in question 
will not forget that journey, for as he approached the wadi, 
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under a dropping fire from snipers from both front and rear 
of our line, he saw over a rock on the far side of the wadi 
and directly on his route a slight movement twice repeated, 
the second time coinciding with the smack of a bullet on 
the rocks near him. 

He therefore ordered his two scouts to move outwards 
to outflank his suspected enemy, at whom on his next move- 
ment he directed a round from his revolver. The shot was 
ineffective, and perhaps it was as well, as the reconnaissance 
revealed his target to have been the top of the hinder end 
of the doctor’s mule, whose two leaders, having become 
hopelessly lost, were sleeping the sleep of exhaustion under 
a rock, with the mule tethered in front of them! 

The medical men and mule were roped in and ultimately 
the Lewis Gun mules were got across the wadi lower down 
and dispatched for the water, which arrived about 8 a.m. 
next morning. 

This night was without doubt one of the most trying the 
Battalion experienced. Among other discomforts one 
remembers the impossibility of taking down or writing out - 
messages Owing to the rain having reduced all paper to 
pulp and the wind tearing any loose sheets. In addition, 
there was no light by which to write, the signal torches 
being out of action, and no matches dry enough to strike. 

The line became too bad to speak over, so that messages 
had to be “‘ buzzed’ through. This was all very well for 
outgoing messages, but incoming messages from “‘ Brigade ”’ 
had also to be ‘‘ buzzed,’”’ and as they could not be taken 
down, one had to trust to the memory of the signaller con- 
cerned for the whole message or sit and memorise it letter 
by letter from him as he received it. 

The men on outpost were shivering like aspen leaves, 
and seeing that the Battalion had been on the move, on 
outpost, or in action, for the whole of the 6th, from 15.30, 
7th, 8th and oth up to 08.30 on the roth, it was not without 
some relief that a message was received at about that hour 
that the advance ordered for 10.00 would not take place 
till further orders. 

It was a still greater relief that the rain ceased on the 
roth, which was a beautifully fine and sunny day, during 
which patrols were actively pushed forward and the line 
itself advanced to the northern edge of Nebi Samwil. From 
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here a good view northwards was obtained over the village 
of El Jib, sited on top of a circular hill considerably lower 
in height than Nebi Samwil and which marked the limit of 
advance attained by the 75th Division some time previously. 

On the 11th a patrol of ‘‘C’’ Company (Sergt. Harris) 
pushed forward into and through El Jib, which was found 
evacuated, and a patrol under Sec.-Lieut. Jenner moved 
forward on the right up to Hill 2480, from which they were 
heavily fired on. 

The day of the 12th passed quietly, and on the 13th the 
Battalion was relieved by the roth Buffs and moved into 
Brigade Support on the south slopes of Nebi Samwil, close 
to El Burj. 

On the 14th working parties were found for salvage work 
in and around the site of the Mosque on Nebi Samwil, 
which had for the whole period since the assault by the 
75th Division been no more than an open sepulchre, ill 
suiting its former history as the Mizpah of the Bible. 

On December 15th the roth Buffs requested the loan of 
a company to support the outpost line, which was considered 
not to be held in sufficient strength, and ‘‘ D’’ Company 
were sent up and placed in the line as No. 1 Outpost Company 
on the right of the line. 

As the Battalion had only just been relieved after a long 
spell of outpost duty, this meant hard work for “D” 
Company, who also on the 18th were called upon to furnish 
one platoon as escort to Machine Guns in an attempt made 
to secure Khurbet Adaseh (Hill 2480). 

The attempt was unsuccessful, and the platoon, under 
Sec.-Lieut. Howard, had a rough time, being extricated 
from a hot corner with some difficulty, after having suc- 
cessfully covered the retirement of the machine guns. 

‘““D”’ Company’s position was heavily shelled after the 
operation, and Capt. Cuthbertson was wounded in the knee 
by shrapnel, his ‘‘ tin-hat ’’ or shrapnel helmet undoubtedly 
saving him from a severe head wound. Sergt. Rogers 
(“D”’ Company) was severely wounded by the same shell. 

On the 2oth the Battalion was relieved by the 2/z21st 
London Regiment (60th Division) and moved into Corps 
Reserve, with the rest of the Brigade in a wadi between 
Katanneh and Biddu. 

Brig.-General A. J. McNeill had been evacuated suffering 
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from acute malaria during the operations 7th to 1oth 
December, and was succeeded by Brig.-General Orpen 
Palmer. 

We parted with regret from General McNeill—he was a 
Yeoman as well as a Regular soldier, and had experience 
both of a crack regular infantry regiment and of the Yeo- 
manry before and during the War. 

Under him the Regiment had been converted to a 
Battalion and under him as a Battalion it had first gone 
into action. We missed that figure, always smart and 
trim, with a seat and hands on a horse which were the 
envy of every horseman in his command. 

The operations for the capture of Jerusalem had been 
completely successful and that without heavy casualties, 
except on the nght of the line, where the 53rd Division had 
met stiff resistance in their advance from the south. No 
shot had been fired in Jerusalem itself, but there had been 
considerable fighting on the Mount of Olives. 

The 60th Division passed through the town, and it was 
to them that the actual surrender was made, the Brigade 
concerned being that of Brig.-General Watson, wne was 
the first general officer in Jerusalem. 

The weather for the period December 21st-26th was vile 
in the extreme. The beds of the wadis became roaring 
torrents. Dead and drowned camels were plentifully strewn 
about. Ration parties had a heart-rending time, and the 
transport as a whole had a very harassing and weary exist- 
ence. Journeys took twice the usual time, the paths were 
all dangerously slippery, and the small white donkeys, 
which had been rushed up from Egypt to assist camels in 
this mountainous country, fared very badly in the continuous 
wet and cold. 

The limit was reached on Christmas Day, when the rain 
was torrential all day. Bivouac sheets were useless against 
- 1t, and the thousands of small rivulets which poured off 
every rock defied any attempts at drainage. Every one 
and everything was soaked to the skin, and even the Battalion 
cooks could not manage to produce hot tea. 

The Troops’ Christmas dinner consisted of bully beef, wet 
biscuit, and cold water in great abundance. 

It may be said here that the work of the Battalion cooks 
as a whole throughout this campaign was extremely good. 
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During the campaign in Egypt and Lower Palestine there 
had at least been no difficulty in kindling fires, though fuel 
was sometimes a little short; but now in these torrential 
rains dry wood was at a premium, and in spite of the great 
efforts being made down the Lines of Communication, the 
quantity of both fuel and rations was diminishing. Yet, 
however high the wind and however soaking the rain, 
hardly ever did any company go without some form of hot 
food or drink on any day when the Battalion was not 
engaged in fighting. 

The Battalion Transport and the administrative service 
generally got hardly any tangible reward in the shape of 
decorations for a very great deal of hard and devoted 
service. At the close of these operations commanding 
officers were specially asked to forward for consideration 
names of those in administrative service who had done 
well, but, when it is considered that the total allotment 
for the whole Brigade of awards for good administrative 
work was one officer and two other ranks, it is obvious 
that a multitude of most deserving cases had to go without 
recognition of any sort other than the very real appreciation 
of their comrades for good work well done and work which 
was vital to the continued maintenance of the force in the 
field. 

It was understood that at this period it was for some 
time a matter of grave doubt whether the force could be 
maintained at all in its position around Jerusalem, and 
until the end of January rations were short and seemed 
shorter still to appetites tuned up by the keen mountain air. 

On December 26th it was obvious to us that there was a 
distinct liveliness along the line and the Turk launched a 
heavy counter-attack, which embraced the whole line held 
by the 6oth Division, and made a most determined effort 
to recapture Jerusalem. Our Intelligence Staff, however, 
had received timely warning of this attack, and in fact the 
Turkish Zero Hour was known to all Battalions in our front 
line as soon as if not sooner than it was known to the Turks 
themselves. The attack was a complete and costly failure 
and, as soon as the enemy was fully committed to his 
assault, a counter-attack was set in motion by the XXth 
Corps, beginning with an advance by the roth Division on the 
left of the Corps line and thence carried on by the 74th. 
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and 60th Divisions in succession. Every available man 
was utilized in this counter-attack, all Brigades of the 
74th Division being involved. 

The Battalion stood-to at 05.00 on the 27th and remained 
in readiness all day. At 17.00 orders were received to move 
in full marching order to the neighbourhood of Beit Izza. 
Previous orders having contemplated the dumping of blan- 
kets, packs and waterproof sheets in the bivouac, this had 
been done, and it was a matter of some little delay to 
redistribute the dumps. 


II. RAM ALLAH 


‘*On the left the 74th Division occupied Ram Allah.”’ 
Lorp ALLENBy’s DISPATCH. 


The Battalion moved out at 18.30 with the rest of the 
Brigade and arrived after a stiff uphill pull at Beit Izza at 
22.00. 

At 22.30 orders were received to send a strong officer’s 
patrol to El Juffeir Ridge to ascertain whether the Turk 
had withdrawn. Sec.-Lieut. Collins and a patrol of ‘‘C”’ 
Company went out and returned at 01.45 to report all clear 
on El Juffeir Ridge and Hill 2462. 

At 07.00 Lieut. Adams (‘‘ C ” Company) was sent forward 
with half a company to seize and hold El Juffeir Ridge until 
the outpost line should be pushed out there, and at 08.00 
Lieut. Adams reported himself in position. 

At midday the Battalion was ordered to move forward 
to a position south of Point 2462, preparatory to joining 
with the 6oth Division in an advance on Ram Allah and 
Bireh on the Nablus Road, towards which the 229th Brigade 
were slowly driving an obstinately resisting enemy along 
the Zeitun Ridge. It was some time before communication 
was opened up with the flank of 60th Division (2/22nd 
London Regiment), who reported that their orders were not 
to move until further notice. 

Ar 15.20 orders were received to advance and threaten 
Rafat. This was done. Rafat on reconnaissance proved 
to be evacuated, and a line was established eastwards from 
the Juffeir Ridge. 
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Soon after dark orders were received that the 60th Division 
—now some way in rear, and on our nght—would advance 
on Ram Allah at once. The Battalion accordingly deployed 
for the attack and moved forward in the dark until the 
right flank was level with Rafat. Touch was not yet 
established with the 6oth Division, but about 22.00 they 
reached Rafat and the O.C. 2/22nd London Regiment 
reported that his orders were to proceed no further that 
night. Meanwhile the Battalion had unfortunately lost 
touch by wire with the 230th Brigade owing to shortage 
of wire. 

Messages were sent via 10th Buffs on the left giving the 
location of the Battalion, but unfortunately roth Buffs 
were also “dis’’ and a message sent via 6oth Division 
through XXth Corps back to the 74th Division and so on 
to 230th Brigade was the first that got through. 

However, at o1.00 the C.O. received a message asking 
him to report personally to 230th Brigade and he set out 
accompanied by a runner. 

Brigade had moved to a fresh position and promised to 
show a red light over the cave in which they were located, 
but though the red light was there, it was screened from the 
front by a rock, and it was a highly irritated officer who 
arrived there at 04.00 after three hours’ wandering among 
boulders and scrub, though his annoyance had been a 
little mitigated by a drink at R.F.A. mess en route. 

Orders were received for an advance at 07.30 in conjunc- 
tion with the 60th Division. The journey back on foot over 
a series of rocky ridges each one exactly like the other was 
a slow business and one which threatened at one moment 
to end in the Battalion being minus a C.O. and without 
orders in the morning, but thanks to the adjutant’s candle 
the Battalion H.Q. was located at about 05.30, and at 07.30 
the Battalion deployed for the advance up the Wadi ed 
Dumm with the roth Buffs on the left and the 2/22nd 
London Regiment on the right. 

‘““A’’ Company (Capt. H. E. Blunt) and “ B’’ Company 
(Capt. G. H. Powell-Edwards) in the front line, “‘ C ’’ Com- 
pany (Lieut. A. Adams) and ‘‘D’’ Company (Sec.-Lieut. 
W. Howard) in support. Communication with Brigade was 
again faulty. No wire was available, and though the 
Brigade signal flags could be seen, the Brigade signallers 
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were apparently quite unable to see ours against the back- 
ground of grey rock and scrub, and it was not until Ram 
Allah was reached that we again got touch. Brigade H.Q. 
were established in Ram Allah an hour or two later. 

At 07.00 the O.C. 117th Brigade, R.F.A., had informed 
us he would send with us an artillery subaltern as F.O.O., 
but this officer did not materialise, which was most unfortu- 
nate, as we were met on the outskirts of Ram Allah by a 
gentleman dressed in a fez and a suit of ‘‘ dittoes,’”’ coupled 
with the biggest thing in white handkerchiefs he had been 
able to raise, who gave us, quite correctly, the location of 
Turkish field guns which immediately afterwards became a 
source of great annoyance. 

As we entered Ram Allah heavy musketry and machine- 
gun fire were heard on the right and right rear. We pushed 
through the village and took up a line facing north and 
east on its further edge, where we came under heavy machine- 
gun and rifle fire from our front and left flank, on which 
latter there was a most pronounced sugar-loaf mound, at 
once named ‘‘ The Pimple,’’ which was a nest of machine 
guns with a good open field of fire all round it, apparently 
cleared for defensive purposes. 

Reconnaissance revealed the fact that the 60th Division’s 
right attack, which was coming directly up the Nablus 
Road, was being obstinately opposed and moving only 
slowly. To assault ‘‘ The Pimple ’’ unsupported by gun 
fire was obviously to court disaster, and the Battalion 
waited for artillery support or the advance of the 6oth 
Division to enable an advance to be made on this feature, 
which was at the exact point of junction of our own line 
of advance with that of the 60th Division. Meanwhile the 
2/22nd London Regiment facing east prolonged our right 
to meet the flank of the slowly advancing 60th Division 
attack. 

The Turk, who had a battery north of Ram Allah ina 
concealed position only some 2,000 yards in front of us, 
gave us a steady and persistent shelling which took the 
line now facing east in direct enfilade and continued steadily 
from II.00 to 15.00, killing two and wounding eight of 
““A’’ Company and wounding Capt. Blunt who, however, 
remained in action till nightfall. 

_ At 16.00 the 6oth Divisional Artillery registered on the 
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“‘ Pimple ’’ (Point 2789) and, making extraordinarily good 
shooting, smothered it with shell fire, while the 2/22nd 
London Regiment moved forward, accompanied by “ A” 
Company and ‘‘B’’ Company, who seized the opportunity 
to push rapidly out a further 500 yards or so north of Ram 
Allah and caught the Turks retreating from ‘‘ The Pimple ”’ 
and Bireh with heavy fire in enfilade. 

While the forward movement on ‘‘ The Pimple ”’ was in 
progress the O.C. the neighbouring 6oth Divisional Battalion, 
an officer well known for his gallantry, came across to 
Battalion H.Q. and complained that he saw no signs of our 
supporting his attack. He was conducted to the north 
edge of this village and shown ‘‘ B’’ Company, then some 
500 or 600 yards ahead of his own leading line, and firing 
heavily on the flank of Turks retiring. He then reversed 
his criticism and opined that ‘‘ B ’’ Company were too far 
forward and would suffer for it! The compliment from one — 
known far and wide as a thruster of the first flight was duly 
appreciated, though it took the form of criticism. 

By 16.30 the line was just forward of Ram Allah-Bireh, 
and at 17.30 orders were received to consolidate the present 
position. 

Consolidation was in progress when at 18.15 the whole 
line was ordered to advance in conjunction with the 6oth 
Division and covering their left, and seize high ground about 
Kh el Burj: advance to commence “ at 18.00’’! 

It was now dark. The Battalion was distributed as to 
“A” and *‘B’’ Companies in the outpost line, in very 
broken ground, and “ C ’’ and “‘ D’’ Companies in support. 
It was quite obvious that we could not possibly be ready 
to advance for some time. The 2/22nd London Regiment 
reported that they were not going to advance, but that a 
fresh battalion would come through them. The 230th 
Brigade orders were for the 16th Sussex on the right, roth 
Buffs in the centre, and 15th Suffolks on the left to advance ; 
the 12th Norfolks, who were some way back, to remain in 

reserve at Ram Allah. 

' A very hectic hour or two ensued while arrangements 
were made to ensure at least that the advance started in 
touch with the left Battalion of the 6oth Division. The 
advance involved a forward move of some 1,500 yards, 
which on the left of the 230th Brigade front involved the 
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crossing of a deep ravine and on the night an advance over 
very rough boulder-strewn ground. 

The troops moved off at 21.00, but the front allotted to 
the Battalion was far wider than could be covered by two 
companies extended in formation suitable for a night opera- 
tion ; and, indeed, when the advance began, the lines of 
““C”’ and ‘“‘D’’ Companies did not extend far enough to 
the left to pass through ‘‘ B’’ and “ A,’’ who were waiting 
in the outpost line to follow in support. The roth Buffs 
had been unable to concentrate soon enough to move off 
at 21.00. 

The manceuvre was as unlike anything previously re- 
hearsed in the way of night advances as it could possibly 
be. It was conducted at a pace as near a run as was pos- 
sible for men who at every step were falling over boulders 
and had to scramble over a series of low stone walls. The 
ground was covered with enemy snipers, who mostly fired 
several rounds rapid and then made off. 

For some twenty minutes this resolute, if exhausting, 
advance continued. We reached the top of a crest and 
moved on over a downward slope, the going being still very 
bad. At the bottom of this slope a stony track ran hori- 
zontal to our line of march. As we approached it figures 
could be seen dimly against the sky on the next crest 
advancing towards us, and a moment later a storm of 
machine-gun fire broke out in our front, the crest being 
apparently lined by a dozen or more guns along the Battalion 
front. 

The 60th Division line lay down along the track, and the 
machine-gun fire, being mostly high, went over our heads. 
The impression was strong that at the pace we had come 
our objective was now behind us. A patrol out to the 
left could find no trace of the roth Buffs or of ‘‘A’’ and 
**B’”’ Companies, and since the opposing line judging by 
the machine-gun flashes, obviously extended well out to 
the left of our left flank, Battalion H.Q. were pushed out 
as a covering party on our left while inquiries were being 
made as to the situation on the 60th Division front. Shortly 
afterwards a message was passed down the 6oth Division 
front ordering a withdrawal to the high ground in rear, 
and this was duly carried out, that being in fact the objective 
of the advance. 
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As we withdrew we met ‘‘A” and ‘' B’’ Companies 
coming up, and soon afterwards a company of roth Buffs 
under Capt. Hatfield arrived and took up a position on the 
left of the Battalion. The night was very dark and cold 
with high wind, but passed without further incident. The 
Battalion remained in the outpost line till the evening of 
the 30th, when the line was taken over by the roth Buffs 
and the Battalion moved to Brigade support just on the 
northern edge of Ram Allah. The weather was wet and 
stormy and cold, and the year 1917 closed with the Battalion 
all soaked to the skin and with feet mostly bruised to a 
jelly from the continuous heavy going over rocks and 
boulders during the 27th, 28th and 29th December. 

New Year’s Day, 1918, was no improvement on I9Q17. 
The rain fell more heavily than ever, and it was with relief 
that we received an order to go into billets at Ram Allah. 
Filthy though these billets were, they were paradise com- 
pared to the bivouac on the rocky hillsides in this torrential 
rain, and the respite for two days from the life in the open 
was most acceptable. 

In Ram Allah was a Christian church which had been 
used by the Turk as a hospital. The conditions of the 
wounded found there when the place was taken was one 
of indescribable foulness and filth. But at least the Turkish 
wounded were in no better case than our own. One of the 
British wounded there reported that he had been forced 
to walk the whole seven miles from Jerusalem, where he 
had been wounded and captured, but said also that all 
the Turkish wounded had had the same walk. This hospital 
was crawling with lice. There were cases of typhus in it, 
but the chaplain, the Rev. C. Cole-Hamilton, and others 
volunteered to remove the wounded as soon as the place 
was taken, and they were removed. Almost every one of 
the party contracted typhus as a direct result of giving 
their assistance, and some of the party died. Capt. Cole- 
Hamilton, however, recovered after a serious illness and 
the Battalion warmly welcomed his return prior to our move 
to France the following April. 

There was a Roman Catholic priest at Ram Allah who 
officiated at this church. When Brigade H.Q. arrived in 
Ram Allah they took up a position on the terrace fronting 
the church, but found it not a very healthy spot. There 
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was a well just north of the church and below the terrace, 
and one of the Brigade H.Q. orderlies was hit by a sniper 
when going there to draw water. 

The Brigade Intelligence Officer (Lieut. Eagle), who went 
to his assistance, was also wounded by the same sniper and 
the well was taboo after this. Some time later the priest, 
who. wore a sort of black cassock, arrived at Brigade H.Q. 
After a few moments’ conversation he walked across to the 
coping of the terrace and sat down. Some one was just 
cautioning him that it was not a healthy spot when there 
was a loud crack, and the reverend gentleman with a yell 
leapt from the coping and, clapping his hand to the place 
where the seat of his trousers would have been but for the 
cassock, cried, “‘ Je suis blessé!”” Fortunately the injury 
was not serious, and even the sufferer himself was more or 
less mirthful about it. | 

The billets in Ram Allah afforded some protection from 
the incessant rain and enabled some of us to have a change 
of underclothing, which was very badly needed, for most of 
us, Owing to the appalling conditions, had had little or no 
chance of a dry change of clothes since December roth—a 
matter of three weeks. 

During the month of December we had lost Capts. Cuth- 
bertson and Blunt wounded, and four other ranks killed or 
died of wounds and fifteen other ranks wounded. 

The operations from our point of view had thus not been 
costly in casualties, though involving great exhaustion and 
fatigue both for the fighting troops and, in continual very 
heavy work under appalling conditions, for the transport. 
The net result of the advance had been the capture of 
Jerusalem, the defeat of a heavy counter-attack and the 
thrusting back of the enemy line to a point more than seven 
miles north of Jerusalem, thus rendering that city safe 
from any artillery the Turk was able to bring to bear at 
that period. 

The health of the Battalion, in spite of the conditions, 
was on the whole extremely good. There were still some 
cases of septic sores and many men’s feet were very tender. 
The condition of feet gave rise to a trench foot “ strafe ”’ 
by the authorities which got so far as a threat to stop all 
leave for six months to every platoon commander who had 
a case of trench foot in his platoon. 
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We were bombarded with lavish paper instructions ve 
the care of men’s feet, and promises of whale oil. This last 
was extremely slow in comingup. Indeed, before it arrived, 
a case of severely tender and bruised feet in the Battalion 
was sent down by the Regimental Medical Officer who 

lagnosed it as such. It was, however, noted by 230th 
Field Ambulance as a case of ‘‘ trench feet.” 

As a result, the platoon commander concerned was 
invited by High Authority to give in writing any reasons 
he might have why his leave should not be stopped for 
six months, and his explanation, backed by a strongly, 
worded protest in his favour, was duly forwarded by the 
Battalion. Just as matters were getting warm, however, 
the clearing station reported in favour of the Medical 
Officer’s diagnosis as against that of the Field Ambulance, 
and the matter thus ended satisfactorily for all concerned. 

In fact, of course, the trouble with men’s and officers’ 
feet did not in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred arise 
from the causes which led to “‘ trench foot ” as understood 
in France. Throughout the Battalion “ foot rubbing ’”’ 
twice a day had been carried out whenever possible, and 
any man who had two pairs of socks changed them whenever 
one pair were dry. 

But most men for weeks past had had only one pair of 
socks, the wear on which had been extremely heavy. There 
was hardly a sound pair of boots in the Battalion, and in 
consequence the feet of every officer and man were extremely 
painful, but were so entirely owing to badly-worn socks 
and boots and ‘the bruising caused by days and nights of 
clambering about among rocks and boulders. 

Hearing that the Plain of Sharon was become a Serbonian 
bog and was swallowing up permanent way and the trains 
on it, we were quite prepared to go short of necessities, but not 
to be blamed for the inevitable results of shortage. 

The trench foot “ strafe,’’ like other ‘‘ strafes,’’ passed, 
but not before providing its humorous incidents which went 
the round of the messes. 

A general officer rode up to the H.Q. of a Battalion in 
the line and the sentry as usual was more or less paralysed 
by the sight of a mounted officer followed by a flag and 
wondering what was the “ proper procedure ’’ in relation 
to this particular brand of general. He did the best he 
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could as to ceremonial, but was not prepared for the, to 
him, quite unexpected question, ‘“‘ When did you last have 
your boots off?” (Foot-rubbing twice at least per day 
was the order then in force.) 

Rapidly considering, as is usually the case, what the 
“book ’’ answer to this question ought to be, and hazily 
remembering something about the perfect fighting man 
being never caught napping on outpost, he pulled himself 
together and replied with pardonable pride, ‘‘ Ain’t had 
"em off for three days, sir!’’ This reply fairly brought 
down the house and involved the instant appearance before 
an angry general of the corporal of the guard, the platoon 
commander, company commander and Battalion commander, 
who listened to a coldly wrathful lecture on the uselessness 
of orders issued by a hard-working and weary staff only to 
be disobeyed, and contemplated with equal disgust the 
sentry and their rapidly vanishing prospects of leave. 

About the conclusion of this address the corporal of the 
guard realized that something was wrong somewhere, and 
asked if he might address a question to the sentry. Per- 
mission being given, he said, ‘‘ What did you do first thing 
this morning?’”’ ‘‘ Rubbed me feet!’ said the sentry 
without hesitation and with increasing and obvious satis- 
faction at knowing the answer to yet one more of the 
intolerable conundrums with which sentries are ever liable 
to be confronted by their superiors! ‘‘ Wot! with yer 
boots on?!” And so another misunderstanding was 
cleared up! 

The trench foot “‘ strafe’’ was barely dying down when 
it was succeeded by the “ olive tree strafe.’”” The Turks 
had done immense damage to olive trees, large numbers of 
which they had cut down, and the population were naturally 
most anxious that this form of frightfulness should cease. 
Stringent orders were therefore issued against the cutting 
down or lopping of olive trees. An olive tree already cut 
down was, however, obviously useless and to cooks faced 
daily with a shortage of fuel any nice oily olive wood was 
a boon indeed. Thereout arose considerable trouble for 
many people. 

To return to the narrative. The Battalion was relieved 
in Ram Allah by the 181st Brigade on January 3rd and 
moved back in better weather to reserve in the Beit Izza area. 
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On the 4th we provided salvage parties and collected 
arms in El Jib and elsewhere. A considerable amount of 
S.A.A. and bombs were found and out of a filthy yard in 
a house in El Jib we dug a well-wrapped-up Mauser rifle, 
the ownership of which was attributed to various people 
by the local sheikh, who no doubt thus sought to pay off 
some old standing scores. 

We buried around El Jib also some of the gallant men of 
the 75th Division, the foremost wave of the attack which 
early in November had swept even from Gaza to the foot 
of this stronghold in the mountains where, lacking artillery 
support, swept with enfilade machine-gun fire, outnumbered, 
and exhausted they had yet but narrowly failed to carry 
this the last defended line covering the Nablus Road, the 
only line of communication left open to the enemy in 
Jerusalem. 

On January 5th we moved by march route via the monas- 
tery at Kubeibeh down to Beit Likia. A very pleasant 
march in bnght sunshine and a keen mountain wind. 
‘** Sweet to all soldiers is the rearward view,”’ as a poet of 
this War has sung, and one remembers that march as a 
very live illustration of the truth of that aphorism. 

Rumours of a longish spell of rest, of leave home for a 
lucky few and of leave to Jerusalem, which most of us had 
not yet seen, for others, all combined with the change in 
the weather to make things cheerful enough. 

The change in the weather was however short-lived. 
Rain descended again in torrents on the night of the 5th, 
and was almost continuous throughout the 6th, 7th and 8th. 
The country became a morass in the neighbourhood of Beit 
Likia, and the Battalion remained there, endeavouring to 
keep dry, until the gth, when it moved to a spell of road- 
making on the track between Beit ur et Tahta (Lower 
Beth-heron) and Beit Sira, bivouacking beside the track. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE LAST WEEKS IN PALESTINE 
I. Road-Making at Tahta 


** Sweet to all soldiers is the rearward view, 
To infanteers how grand the gunners’ case, 
And I suppose men pine at G.H.Q. 
For the rich case of people at the Base.”’ 
A. P. HERBERT. 


*‘C‘UN, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and thou Moon in 

the valley of Ajalon!’’ cried old Joshua in the 
opening phases of a pursuit through the valley through 
which our present road ran. 

We have always understood until lately that the sun and 
moon accordingly stayed their advance, but only the other 
day we read that a learned professor points out that what 
really occurred was that a storm from the sea veiled the 
sun and enabled the hosts of Israel to overrun their enemies 
in comparatively cool weather. 

Certainly we found the Valley of Ajalon on a fine morning 
a very hot place for road-making and as the scene of a 
hand-to-hand conflict it would have been well-nigh intoler- 
able ! 

The difficulties experienced in maintaining supplies after 
the capture of Jerusalem had made it evident even to the 
Regimental officer that there must be very great improve- 
ment in communications if the force as a whole was to con- 
tinue the advance. It was with no great surprise, therefore, 
that we found ourselves in for a spell of road-making. The 
existing paths across the foot-hills of Judza were in no 
case more than mule tracks, wheeled transport being almost 
unknown in that country in normal times. Under the 
supervision of R.E.’s suitable lines for roads were laid out 
and all available infantry were then turned on to make 
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them. In addition, such of the population of the country 
as could be got together for the purpose were employed 
in gangs under the supervision of their own sheikhs, and 
received ample wages for the work. On the main Jaffa— 
Jerusalem road hundreds of the local population—men, 
women, and children—could be seen daily carrying stones 
from the rocky hillsides, but even so, the road-mending 
barely kept pace with the road-smashing accomplished by 
heavy motor lorry transport, which powdered the local 
soft stone to mud or dust almost as soon as it was laid 
down. 

In the case of the road on which the Battalion was now 
to work, the whole road, foundation to surface, had to be 
laid and made. 

An understanding was arrived at with the R.E.’s on the 
basis of piece-work, and work proceeded on these lines. 
The material used was stone gathered from neighbouring 
hillsides at first and, as the supply of stones close to the road 
and small enough to be handled began to give out, the 
R.E.s, with the assistance of some of the Battalion who 
were experienced in such work, renewed it by blasting rock 
off the hillside. 

The Battalion arrived on this road on January goth, and 
remained in the same bivouac until March 4th. 

During these two months three companies per day were 
employed on the road, the fourth company being available 
for training in musketry, manual, close order drill, bayonet 
fighting, etc. Reserve signallers up to sixty-six and reserve 
Lewis Gunners in parties of twenty were also trained. 

The weather was most unsettled and there were periods 
of very heavy rain. Efforts were made to smarten up and 
improve the appearance of the bivouac as well as draining 
it by surface channels cut to carry away storm water, and 
in one way and another the place was made quite a snug 
home before the end of our stay. 

The bivouac lay on a bank above the road, and before we 
left the bank itself was a flower garden formed of poppies 
and cyclamen transplanted from among the rocks, while the 
Regimental crest and the Broken Spur of the 74th Division 
was laid out in white limestone on the earth of the bank 
below the guard tent. 

An issue of tents was made, which allowed Company 
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officers and offices rather more room in which to grapple 
with the endless returns and office work than had been 
possible for a long time past. A football ground was 
formed on the bed of the wadi below the bank on which 
the bivouac lay by the simple process of clearing from its 
surface the loose stones which lay on it, and inter platoon, 
company and regimental matches were played there. 

From time to time a number of officers and other ranks 
were able to get leave for a day and night to visit Jerusalem, 
but the distance and the lack of transport made the journey 
difficult. 

In addition, the fact that there was little or no accommo- 
dation at hotels or hostels added to the difficulties, while 
sporadic outbreaks of diseases always endemic in the city 
caused it to be closed periodically to troops. 

In the course of the month the second in command, 
Major A. C. Sayer, and the Adjutant, Capt. A. G. Miller, 
left for leave to England, and their places were taken 
temporarily by Capt. G. H. Powell-Edwards and Lieut. W. 
Howard respectively. 

We held a most successful boxing tournament, at which 
Brig.-General W. Bowker, who had taken over command 
of the Brigade from Brig.-General Orpen Palmer, was present. 

At the beginning of February the Battalion began being 
inoculated for cholera and ‘* T.A.B.’’ or anti-enteric. It 
was laid down by authority that no man could be compelled 
to be inoculated if he refused, but throughout the Battalion 
there was on this occasion no case of refusal, and indeed 
the figures of enteric cases in this War as compared with 
South Africa were enough to convince any but a fanatic of 
the marvellous efficacy of the anti-enteric serum. 

Early in February the Battalion was warned to move to 
Junction Station for disinfection of clothing. This move 
was eagerly anticipated, as we were to spend a night at 
Latrun on the way down and another on the way back, 
and there to make the acquaintance of our Divisional Concert 
Party, then newly organized by Capt. C. Ponsonby (roth 
Buffs), and including as one of its most shining lights, Pte. 
Blair of the 16th (Sussex Yeomanry) Battalion. 

It was hoped that this move might be a pleasant interlude 
in the daily round of road-making, and it was therefore all 
the more annoying that the weather was almost continuously 
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very wet indeed from the time of leaving bivouac on January 
6th to the date of return on the roth. 

It was a soaking wet Battalion which arrived at Latrun, 
and when it was found that, owing to some misunderstanding, 
another unit was being given the available accommodation 
in the concert party’s hall that night, there was naturally 
some feeling. However, matters were put nght, and two 
companies formed part of an extremely crowded and very 
enthusiastic audience. The other two companies attended 
on the return journey. The following day the Battalion 
continued to march to Junction Station in high wind and 
heavy rain. Two further days of soaking rain and wind 
followed, during which the Battalion wallowed through 
oceans of mud to the draughty and damp disinfection 
quarters and were duly disinfected. 

During our stay the R.E. completed the repair of the 
bridge blown up at Junction Station in the advance in 
November, 1917. Up to this date the railway traffic had 
passed over an earth ramp across the wadi. The tons of 
rain had formed a large lagoon above this ramp, and when 
we arrived the ramp was fast disappearing into the lake, 
while tremendous efforts were being made to get the bridge 
complete before the ramp finally went. 

While we were there the ramp did go. The pent-up water, 
extending for 800 yards or so above the ramp, “‘ went roaring 
to the sea’’ only an hour or two after the completion of 
the new bridge had secured the rail communication from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. Ere yet the breach in the ramp was 
an hour or two old the Commander-in-Chief arrived in a 
car, accompanied only by his chief of staff, and inspected a 
piece of work the timely completion of which must have 
been satisfactory to him. 

Another wet march to Latrun followed, and it was not 
till after the return of the Battalion to Tahta that the 
weather moderated. 

Shortly after this the water party detached before Beer- 
sheba returned to the Battalion. They arrived during the 
course of a football match, but this attraction was at once 
deserted to welcome home the wanderers who were still 
clothed in sun-helmets (now quite shapeless) and in the 
remnants of their khaki drill. Their very motley appear- 
ance, though it caused much good-humoured laughter at 
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the time, testified very thoroughly to the great hardships 
they had undergone in the course of their most essential 
duties. 

The existence of the whole force in the earlier stages of 
the campaign had depended very greatly on the efficient 
discharge of heavy and harassing duty in connection with 
water supply, which in this Division had been most devotedly 
carried out by Capt. Rodd and his command, of whom none 
- were fit enough to be able to accompany their units in action. 

About the same time Lieut. C. A. Field, who for a long 
period had acted most efficiently as Brigade Transport 
Officer, was appointed to a post under the Provost Marshal 
at G.H.0. Meanwhile training of reserve signallers, Lewis 
Gunners and bombers was continued. An N.C.O. class was 
instituted and the Battalion runners were given a week’s 
refresher course. 

The health of the Battalion continued excellent. Some 
of our wounded at Beersheba and Sheria returned to the 
Battalion, and Lieut. C. E. W. Price joined from England. 

On March 2nd the work on the Tahta road was completed. 
The road, though narrow, was for a length of some two 
miles fit for heavy lorry traffic and, considering the very 
variable weather experienced, the work done was undoubt- 
edly good and the road a serviceable one. 

On March 3rd orders were received that the Division 
would relieve the 53rd Division in the line, and it was 
understood that a further advance was contemplated. The 
Battalion was to move by march route via Deir Ibzia to 
‘0.4. Central,’’a spot some 1,000 yards north of their last 
place in the line at Ram Allah, and to receive further orders 
there. 

We had stayed longer in this bivouac at Tahta than in 
any other in Palestine, and it had become quite a home to us. 

Mixed though the weather had been, one forgets now the 
days of wind and rain and remembers one or two glorious 
evenings when one climbed the slope opposite the bivouac 
and, facing the west and south, beheld the wonderful 
panorama of rocky foreground covered with spring flowers 
now coming to bloom in every nook and cranny; in the 
middle distance, here and there a cloud of dust and here 
and there the smoke of some fire curling heavenwards 
through the still air from the Plain of Sharon, itself clothed 
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with a purple haze in the slowly westering sun. Behind 
one the towering crags of Foka and the Zeitun Ridge, 
and in the distance before one ‘‘ the snow besprinkled wine 
of earth—the white and blue flowered foaming sea.”’ 

On such an evening it looked indeed the Land of Promise. 
It was easy to forget the hours of grim misery in rain and 
bitter wind on those same mountains, now so transformed 
in appearance by the mellow light and soft radiance of a 
spring evening. | 

In such an hour the dissonance between the horror and 
the misery of war and the beauty and peace of this the 
Holy Land was emphasized, and the minds of men turned 
with longing to thoughts of those who waited at home in 
that England we all so wished to see again. 

In normal times most men felt no desire to leave their 
bones in the soil of this land, sacred though it might be 
in the eyes of many peoples of the earth; but as the sun 
set and the roseate light on the mountains faded and the 
colours in the sky varied from scarlet and orange to the 
deep dark blue of oriental night, the watcher felt the truth 
of the old singer’s words, ‘‘ the Heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament sheweth His handiwork.”’ 

If we were not to see England again, it seemed no bad 
place in which to lie down for the long sleep, in company 
with those other Yeomen who even then lay in that little 
cemetery at the foot of the slope which we had done our 
best to turn into a garden, with flowers transplanted from 
among the mountain rocks and ledges. 

The Battalion were fit and much invigorated by their 
rest, in spite of the weather, and on March 4th moved off 
with a vigorous swing up the road they had themselves 
built, on the long climb to Deir Ibzia. The ascent was 
steady and the day warm. The march was completed in 
some three and a half hours. 

On March 5th the Battalion marched on, halting just 
south of Ram Allah for the midday meal, and continuing 
in the evening, to bivouac north of Bireh. The place, a 
bleak hillside, was rather difficult of access from the road, 
the track to which was very rough and caused considerable 
difficulty to limbers and other transport. So that although 
the Battalion arrived at 21.30, it was long after midnight 
before it was settled in for what was left of the night. 
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II. Yebrud 


It was impossible for companies and platoons to move on a wide 
front. The slopes were swept by machine-gun and rifle fire, and the 
bottom of the wadis by enfilade fire. Men had alternately to hoist 
and pull each other up under fire and finally to expel the enemy from 
the summits in hand-to-hand fighting.”’ 

LorpD ALLENBY’s DISPATCH. 


The object of the forthcoming action was to push the 
British line some miles further north and east of Jerusalem 
in order to gain more room in rear of the front line of defence 
and to remove any chance of Turkish long-range shelling 
of the city. 

At midnight on the 6th the Battalion was employed on 
road work, improving the Nablus Road, which had been 
considerably damaged by Turkish shell fire, and since it 
was the only metalled road on the line of advance it was 
of great importance that it should be made practicable for 


guns. 

On the 6th the C.O., with Company Commanders, had a 
look at the country over which the Brigade would operate, 
and preliminary orders for the advance were issued to 
commanding officers on the 7th in the morning. 

On the afternoon of that day the Brig.-General Command- 
ing and Commanding Officers made a more detailed recon- 
naissance. 

The trouble in these reconnaissances was that, owing to 
the nature of the ground, horses were practically useless and 
the only practicable method of reconnaissance was to scale 
some more or less commanding hill and get a glance round 
from the summit. This generally involved some hours of 
stiff climbing up and down and the sun was hot enough to 
make this a laborious business. 

The advance was to be a general one along the whole line 
of the XXth Corps, roth Division on the left, 74th in the 
centre and 53rd on the right. 

In the 74th Division line the 231st Brigade attacked on 
the right, 230th on the left. For the 230th there were two 
objectives. The first of these was a line of enemy trenches 
on a height known as Burj Bardawile, in ancient Crusader 
times a stronghold of Count Baldwin, now no more than a 
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few low stone walls on a crest commanding the Nablus 
Road and the wells at Ain Sinia. Nothing could move north 
along the Nablus Road while Burj Bardawile was occupied 
by the Turk. Having taken Burj Bardawile the Brigade 
was to press forward to the second objective, a height known 
as ‘‘ K.12 central,’’ some 6,000 yards as the crow flies from 
the point of deployment. (See Map. No. V.) 

Reconnoitring with Company Commanders on March 8th, 
a lofty hill in rear of our outpost line, held by the roth Buffs, 
was scaled, and from it the trenches on Burj Bardawile could 
be seen lying on lower ground to the front. Beyond the 
mass of Burj Bardawile there was evidently a considerable 
defile which had to be crossed and beyond that again the 
hill known as K.12 towered to the sky line. To those who 
scanned the line of advance and who had by this time con- 
siderable experience of movemertt in these mountains, it 
looked a very long day’s journey to the top of K.12 even if 
unopposed. 

In the foreground, and only some few hundred yards 
beyond the outpost line, could be seen the top of a square 
building which was one of the houses in Ain Yebrud. This 
village was reported to contain at night an advanced post 
of a few Turks, and immediately behind or north of it the 
map showed a wadi reported to be deep and obviously 
commanded by trenches on Burj Bardawile. 

The Brigade plan of action was as follows :— 

(x) The roth Buffs (outpost Battalion) were to drive 
the Turk out of Ain Yebrud at midnight on March 8th. 

(2) The Brigade was then to move forward through the 
outpost line, 15th Suffolks leading, 16th Sussex in support 
and 12th Norfolks in reserve. 

(3) On reaching a point some hundred yards in front of 
the outpost line and on the east of the Yebrud Wadi the 
15th Suffolks were to deploy. 

(4) At the same point the r6th Sussex were to deploy 
in their turn 1,000 yards in rear of the leading Battalion 
and to move up on its left, the two battalions then assaulting 
the Burj Bardawile trenches from their southerly flank, the 
assault being covered by the Divisional artillery. 

(5) This objective being secured the advance was to 
continue on K.12 central. 

It was obvious that the first essential was the capture 
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of Ain Yebrud, from which both the position of deployment 
and the subsequent line of advance could be taken in direct 
enfilade. 

The outpost line was sited on the northern edge of a 
steep wadi, from which there led out only one practicable 
path, and that a very narrow one, which had to be used 
not only by the 23oth, but also by units of the 231st Brigade 
_which were deploying on the right of the 230th. 

Considerable anxiety was felt as to the certainty of hitting 
off the exact position of deployment in rear of the 15th 
Suffolks, seeing that little was known of the ground beyond 
the outpost line, which could not be reached by daylight 
owing to snipers. It was arranged that the leading company 
of the Battalion (‘‘C’’ Company) should move out of the 
position of readiness in close touch with the rear company 
of the 15th Suffolks and, on reaching the point of deploy- 
ment, should deploy and lie down until the 15th Suffolks 
got their distance, which was not to be so great, if it were 
still dark, as to let them get out of sight of an advance 
patrol of ‘‘C’’ Company. 

Company Commanders had a heavy day on the 8th recon- 
noitring the line of advance to the position of readiness 
over very rocky ground through a narrow cleft floored 
with wet and slippery rocks (which promised great difficulty 
for the passage of men and mules in the dark). They saw 
as much as could be viewed of the ground over which the 
attack was to take place, and, having been on the move all 
day, only got back to Battalion in time for a hasty meal 
and the issue of company orders before it was time to move 
off. The Battalion moved out at 19.30. The advance to 
the position of readiness was a long and laborious business. 
The A.P.M. (Capt. F. B. Nicoll) saw us across the Nablus 
Road, then a mass of camels, horse transport and artillery 
moving up. 

After crossing this we got at once into rough ground and 
there ensued the usual advance at a crawling pace in single 
file, punctuated by long periods of dead stop while refractory 
mules were urged over some particularly poisonous bit of 
going. After three hours of this most wearisome movement 
the Battalion arrived at the position of readiness. 

This was a deep and cavernous gorge with a towering cliff 
facing us, on a ledge of which were the Battalion H.Q. 
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of one of the battalions of the 23rst Brigade which had 
been drawn into reserve after some days of lively outpost 
work in the line. Lying at the bottom of the gorge were 
some battalions of the 231st Brigade who were to move up 
ahead of us and the 15th Suffolks, who, with ourselves, 
awaited news of the capture of Yebrud. 

About 24.00 news filtered through that the roth Buffs 
had attacked Yebrud with a platoon and failed to take it, 
the garrison unmasking several machine guns whose 
presence there had not been suspected. This news was not 
unexpected, as since our arrival at the position of readiness 
there had been continuous heavy machine-gun and musketry 
fire and bomb explosions from our front. 

Soon after this orders were received that the roth Buffs 
with one company would assault Yebrud, while the rest of 
the Brigade carried out the pre-arranged movement and 
deployed for the attack on Burj Bardawile, which would not 
take place till dawn. 

At 01.45 the battalions of the 231st Brigade having moved 
off, the Battalion, following the 15th Suffolks, moved up 
the long narrow and steep track out of the wadi. This 
again was a single file business and much interfered with 
by recalcitrant mules in front of us which had refused to 
face the slope. The path had been reconnoitred beforehand 
for some distance by officers of the Battalion, with the result 
that our own mules had been placed at the rear of the 
column, the Lewis Guns and ammunition being man-handled 


up. 

The night was very dark and there appeared to be a 
considerable number of Turkish snipers in rear of our line 
of advance. 

The order of advance in the Battalion was “‘ C ’’ Company 
(Capt. A. Fletcher), ‘‘B’’ Company (Capt. E. H. Pope), 
‘‘A’’ Company (Capt. H. E. Blunt), “ D ’’ Company (Lieut. 
H. Hopkins), Battalion H.Q. 

The advance up this steep and narrow path continued for 
two hours or more, and just as Battalion H.Q. were nearing 
the summit, the acting adjutant (Lieut. W. F. Howard) 
was shot through the wrist by a sniper at very close range 
and had to go down the line, a most unfortunate loss at 
this early stage. 

At the top of the slope the Battalion should have con- 
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tinued following the r5th Suffolks to the eastward, while 
Battalion H.Q. moved slightly northerly to a previously 
selected point whence the attack on Burj Bardawile could 
be directed and visual signalling maintained with Brigade 
H.Q. At this point Brigade H.Q. had an advance centre 
and the H.Q. of the 15th Suffolks and the 16th Sussex were 
both to be located there. 

As Battalion H.Q. approached this point men were seen 
crossing the line of advance. On inquiry these proved to 
be ‘‘C’’ Company who, in accordance with orders, were in 
touch with and following the rear company of the 15th 
Suffolks. It was obvious that something had gone badly 
wrong, as dawn was even then breaking, and in their present 
position the 15th Suffolks would have to attack Burj Barda- 
wile frontally instead of from a flank and would have to 
cross the Yebrud Wadi to get at their objective at all. 

H.Q. of the 15th Suffolks were at a loss to explain the 
situation. One thing alone was clear, namely that Yebrud 
was not by any means taken, and in fact a hot fire of musketry 
and machine-gun fire was even then proceeding from it. 

It appeared subsequently that what had in fact occurred 
was that the company of the roth Buffs detailed to 
attack Yebrud had advanced up the path from the position 
of readiness in front of the 15th Suffolks and on moving 
away northwards at the top of the slope to attack Yebrud 
had been followed by the leading company of the Suffolks, 
who thus now found themselves in rear of the 1oth Buffs and 
facing Yebrud. 

Unfortunately for the attack the approach to Yebrud was 
down a forward slope through fig orchards covered with 
boulders, but in full view of machine guns posted on house- 
tops in Yebrud, to which guns the growing light revealed 
an admirable target not only of the company of the 
roth Buffs, but also of four companies of the 15th Suffolks 
advancing in rear of them. 

The enemy artillery were not slow to pick up the mark 
thus displayed and the fig orchards became for a time a very 
hot corner indeed with 5.9 detonating admirably on the 
hard ground and a hail of machine-gun bullets fizzing, 
humming and smacking among and against the rocks. 

At 05.00 a message was received from Capt. Blunt, who 
with other company commanders had kept his company well 
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in hand, stating that the roth Buffs and the 15th Suffolks 
were much intermingled in his front and south of Yebrud 
and that he and Capt. Fletcher had deployed their companies 
on terraces west of the Suffolks. ‘‘ B’’ and‘ D ’’ Companies 
shortly afterwards reported to similar effect. The advance 
had come to a complete standstill and the leading Battalion 
was pinned to the ground in front of Yebrud, with the 
company of the roth Buffs, commanded by Capt. Charles 
Ponsonby, who was himself wounded. 

Meanwhile Battalion H.Q. had had a further stroke of 
bad luck in that Sergt. Lane, the orderly-room sergeant, who 
was temporarily carrying on for Lieut. Howard (wounded), 
ricked his ankle so severely as to be unable to move. 

Casualties from the leading Battalion were coming back 
in considerable numbers. Our guns were unable to shell 
Yebrud with effect owing to the position and the proximity 
to it of our advance lines. 

The Brigade Major, Major Ivor Buxton, who exposed 
himself most fearlessly in a personal reconnaissance to 
clear up the situation, reported that the attack was définitely 
held up and could not proceed. 

In these circumstances ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘ A’’ Companies were 
ordered to advance and turn Yebrud from the west, ‘‘ D”’ 
Company to advance direct on it through the 15th Suffolks, 
and ‘‘ B’’ Company to remain in support, while the Artillery 
were asked to fire heavily on Burj Bardawile trenches to 
keep heads down there which otherwise would enfilade the 
swinging advance of ‘“‘C”’ and ‘‘ A’’ Companies. 

The Artillery made excellent shooting at Burj Bardawile, 
the advance of ‘‘ A ’’ and ‘‘ C ’’ Companies proceeded accord- 
ing to plan, and within a short time “‘ A ’’’ Company entered 
the village. 

During the course of the advance Capt. Blunt was knocked 
over by the explosion of a 5.9 within a yard or two of him, 
but, except for shock, was uninjured and carried on; about 
the same time Capt. Hopkins was wounded and Lieut. 
Lockett took over command of “‘ D’’ Company. 

During the attack a platoon of “‘ D’’ Company got into 
an awkward corner where they found themselves under 
very heavy fire from two enemy machine guns emplaced 
in rough embrasures on house tops. Pte. Shine volunteered 
to take a message reporting the exact position of these guns 
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to the OC. Company, and, being given permission, he not 
only walked through a very hot fire indeed to the rear, but 
also walked back through the same fire and reported to his 
platoon commander. He was awarded the Military Medal. 

By 08.00 Yebrud was taken by the Battalion, which then 
moved across Yebrud Wadi to the proper position for assault 
of Burj Bardawile. Owing to the intermingling of units in 
the previous attack, it was some considerable time before 
the new advance could be undertaken, with the 15th Suffolks 
on the right and the Battalion on the left. Meanwhile our 
guns kept going a steady fire on Burj Bardawile, which was 
occupied at 10.30 without further opposition. 

At 11.00 orders were received that the 12th Norfolks would 
replace the 15th Suffolks in the further advance. Our 
Lewis Gun mules, most ably handled by C.-Sergt.-Major 
Balcombe, who had never lost touch with the advance, were 
now brought up, but it was not until 14.30 that the 12th 
Norfolks, who were smartly shelled whilst advancing through 
Yebrud, had arrived in the line and were ready to advance. 
This again was due to the very bad nature of the going from 
the position of readiness at which the 12th Norfolks had 
been kept in reserve. 

The line advanced just beyond Kh. el Mudy, when the 
ravine which was known to exist beyond Burj Bardawile 
came into view, and, as the leading line topped the crest, it 
was greeted by a heavy and accurate fire from machine guns 
from front and both flanks. The leading line was checked 
and the ground reconnoitred. It was not inviting.. The 
hillside fell in what seemed an endless series of terraces, 
hundreds of feet down to where the white line of the Nablus 
Road could be seen running parallel to our front, while, 
on the other side, an equally endless series of terraces rose 
to an equally great height, and above these again a less 
precipitous but rugged slope led slowly upwards to the crest 
of K.12 central. 

The machine-gun fire was accurate and, from its enfilade 
as well as frontal nature, it seemed that the roth Division 
on our left and the 231st Brigade on our right had not been 
able to progress even as fast as we had done. To advance 
further down those numberless terraces devoid of cover, 
except a few olive trees, without artillery support adequate 
to overcome the machine-gun fire was obviously useless, 
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and after a consultation down the telephone with Brigade, 
it was decided to stand fast till dusk, when the advance was 
to proceed, with the r5th Suffolks in support, the three 
battalions combined under command of Lieut.-Col. Powell- 
Edwards. 

The further advance by night down these terraces was a 
matter of great difficulty. Patrols reported that there was 
no obvious track down the mountain side and that it would 
again be impossible for the Lewis Gun mules to accompany 
the Battalion. 

After a consultation with the O.C. 12th Norfolks it was 
decided to attempt to advance with one company of each 
battalion in a skirmishing line at close intervals, followed 
by the remaining companies in lines of platoons in fours, as 
it was hoped that platoons would find means of descending 
terraces at odd places. 

The map showed a bridge on the Nablus Road which by 
daylight could be seen from the crest of Kh. el Mudy, and 
it was arranged that on reaching the road the two battalions 
should line up for the assault, the 16th Sussex on the left, 
with their right on the bridge, and the 12th Norfolks on the 
right, with their left on the bridge. An examination of 
the opposite mountain side showed a most forbidding- 
looking terrace about half-way up which looked like a young 
cliff and one could only wonder whether it would prove 
scalable or not. 

The Brigade expressed the opinion that moving off at 
18.30 the Battalions concerned should be in possession of 
K.12 central by 22.00, but the commanding officers who 
had seen the ground thought it well to damp this optimism 
forthwith and stated that in their opinion they would be 
lucky if 24.00, March oth, found them on the Nablus Road and 
dawn of March roth somewhere near the point of assaulting 
K.12 central. It was stated that no guns were yet in a posi- 
tion to reach K.12 central with shell fire, though one or 
two of our guns could reach ground slightly north of the 
Nablus Road Bridge. 

The advance was resumed at 18.30 and immediately on the 
leading lines crossing the crest of Kh. el Mudy heavy machine- 
gun fire was opened from many guns, whose flashes could 
be seen on terraces about three-quarters of the way up the 
opposite slopes and away on both flanks. 
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Very shortly after commencing the descent of the terraces 
towards the Nablus Road it became obvious that the existing 
formation was impossible. Frequently not more than one 
practicable way down a terrace was to be found on the 
whole battalion front. Platoons in lines of platoons in fours 
had to use this in succession, and the same process being 
repeated on every terrace led to a mass of men collecting 
on each terrace in turn. The Turkish machine guns were 
apparently sweeping the hillside more or less at random, 
but it was obvious that a lucky sweep on a crowded terrace 
might at any moment cause very heavy casualties. The 
Battalion was therefore halted. Company Commanders 
had their commands in excellent control and it was the work 
of a few moments only to decide to proceed in file or single 
file, closed up as closely as possible, with a small patrol 
working ahead to find suitable points of descent from one 
terrace to another. The decision had hardly been made 
when a line of dim figures was seen crossing diagonally a 
few terraces lower down. This proved to be the 12th Nor- 
folks and after a rapid consultation with them it was decided 
to follow immediately on their rear, they having got on to 
what seemed a rough track leading down to the road. 

There followed some hours of slow descent, punctuated by 
heavy falls as the men, burdened with full fighting kit, 
bombs and Lewis Guns and drums, crawled and slithered 
from terrace to terrace under the incessant fire of the enemy 
machine guns which seemed supplied with endless ammu- 
nition. 

There were several casualties on the way down, including 
Lieut. C. E. W. Price wounded, and Lieut. H. E. Johnstone, 
D.C.M., the captor of the guns at Sheria, of whom the latter 
subsequently died of his wounds in Jerusalem. The wounded, 
cheerful and courageous as usual, yet provided a difficult 
problem for the doctor and stretcher-bearers. It was im- 
possible to move them any great distance before daybreak, 
and the night was one of heavy work for the medical 
staff. 

Before the Nablus Road was reached the Turk started 
throwing bombs from his position many hundred feet above 
the road. These burst on contact, and as yet could do us 
no sort of harm, exploding hundreds of feet above us. They 
served, however, to indicate that he felt some anxiety as 
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to our whereabouts and gave us credit for being very much 
nearer than we were. 

We had arrived some two or three terraces only short of 
the Nablus Road when we came to a particularly bad bit of 
smooth rock, at which touch was lost with the last man of 
the Norfolks, who disappeared down the glissade like a boat 
down the water chute at Earl’s Court, and was not to be 
found at the bottom. The bridge on the road was now, 
however, dimly visible—and soon after this the head of the 
Battalion reached the bridge, only to find no sign of the 
Norfolks, though ‘“‘B’’ Company, who had advanced at 
the head of the Battalion in open order, was duly concen- 
trated at the bridge. Patrols to the night failed to get touch 
with the Norfolks. Machine-gun flashes on Burj Lisaneh, a 
towering crag some 1,500 yards to our right, the objective 
of 231st Brigade, indicated that their advance was being 
pressed home there. 

After some time patrols to the left located the 12th Norfolks 
on our left, they having missed the bridge, and it was decided 
to push on with the assault in our existing positions. The 
15th Suffolks were now descending the hill behind us. It 
was exactly midnight when the companies moved on to the 
assault, ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘C’’ Companies in the front line, ‘‘ D ”’ 
and ‘‘ A’’ Companies in support. 

The ensuing climb was extremely laborious and the Turk 
continued to work his machine guns and to throw bombs 
incessantly. Many of the terraces were too high to scale 
except by men standing on the shoulders of other men. 
After some hours of this climbing, during which the advanc- 
ing companies of the Norfolks and Sussex cheered one another 
on, the attack got within range of enemy bombs and casual- 
ties from them increased. 

Sergt. Sprinks, of ‘‘C’’ Company, a pre-War Sussex Yeo- 
man who had served with us continuously up to date, was 
killed by a bomb while gallantly leading his platoon. Lieut. 
E. G. S. Edwards, among many others, showed great dash 
and determination in leading his men. In the latter stages of 
the fight much most determined and courageous work was 
done against an enemy who had an enormous advantage in 
position. One Lewis Gunner who could not be identified 
was seen to bring his gun into action on a terrace within a 
few feet of a Turkish machine gun which was emplaced 
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in a sangar of rocks and destroy both gun and crew. 

But in the darkness of the night, among the rocks, with 
platoons and companies very much intermingled, it was im- 
possible to identify individual men, and much individual 
gallantry therefore went unrecognized. Only the great 
determination and spirit of the Battalion as a whole availed 
to get the attack home to the top of the crest, but as the 
rising sun tinted with rosy colour the wreaths of bursting 
shrapnel on the lofty crags of Burj Lisaneh far on our night, 
indicating the final assault of the 231st Brigade, our own 
attack breasted the last of the terraces and surged over the 
Turkish position, where an officer and a few other ranks 
surrendered, while the rest of the garrison could be viewed 
hurrying back up a long boulder-strewn slope on to “ K.12 
central.”’ 

The attacking battalions pushed forward to some low 
stone walls ahead and, under cover of these, company com- 
manders set about the task of reorganizing their very inter- 
mingled commands. 

While this was in progress, in the growing light of dawn, 
five or six enemy machine guns were seen to be lifted over a 
line of rocks against the sky line and emplaced against our 
further advance. 

The advance was resumed at 06.00, but encountered at 
once heavy machine-gun and rifle fire from the front and 
also from the left flank, where, on a rocky spur projecting 
southwards from K.12 central, there was evidently another 
nest of enemy machine guns. At this juncture a Forward 
Observation Officer of a heavy howitzer battery arrived 
and was very warmly welcomed as hitherto we had been 
without artillery support of any kind, and if we were to 
advance up the slope now facing us against the machine 
guns we knew to be emplaced there, covering fire was 
essential. 

The 15th Suffolks were called up to support the attack 
while the howitzer battery registered. Unfortunately the 
artillery ‘‘ wire’’ was none too good and the registration 
proceeded anything but smoothly. The first shell burst 
slightly | short of the target. Two more were apparently 

‘overs.’’ Another was short, and then on a“ lifted ’’ range 
of 200 yards the next round burst right in the middle of 
our waiting lines. 
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The F.O.0., at this, confessed that something was badly 
wrong somewhere and obviously the support of his battery 
was more likely to endanger than to help us. It proved 
subsequently that the howitzer firing (there was only one 
in position to fire) was mechanically faulty. The Turkish 
machine gun and rifle fire from front and flanks was heavy 
and accurate, and the O.C. 12th Norfolks was badly wounded 
while moving up to his advance companies. All ranks were 
very much exhausted and Lieut.-Col. Jarvis (15th Suffolks), 
who arrived about 07.45 and took over command from 
Lieut.-Col. Powell-Edwards, decided to send for the roth 
Buffs before attempting to assault without artillery support. 
A long wait ensued, while both sides carried on an inter- 
mittent musketry fight, during which we gained a little 
ground here and there along the front. 

About this time Capt. G. H. Powell-Edwards arrived from 
liaison duty to take over the duties of adjutant vice Lieut. 
Howard (wounded). The roth Buffs had not arrived when 
at 10.00 a white flag was displayed by a group of Turks on 
the spur on our left flank and simultaneously movement 
was observed on K.12 central. ‘‘ D’’ Company was at once 
ordered to advance on K.12 central and, pushing on, the 
Battalion consolidated a position some hundreds of yards 
beyond the objective, arriving in time to catch a glimpse of 
the last of the Turkish guns retiring along the Nablus 
Road past Et Tell and to have some minutes firing at a 
few Turkish infantry making a very hurried exit after the 
guns. About 11.00 the Battalion was withdrawn to Brigade 
reserve, the roth Buffs moving forward to the line Et Tell- 
Sahlat and covering the Brigade. 

The Battalion moved to the head of a precipitous wadi 
near the summit of K.12, thoroughly exhausted and in need 
of water, which had not been replenished at all during over 
forty hours of continuous fighting and mountaineering. The 
advance had cost us five other ranks killed, four officers 
and twenty-two other ranks wounded, and in addition there 
were several cases of broken or sprained legs and ankles 
and quite 25 per cent. of the Battalion had no longer any 
seats to their shorts, which had been unable to stand the 
strain of glissading down the stone-faced terraces of Kh. 
el Mudy! No water arrived at all on the roth nor any 
rations. These got up about r1.00 on the 11th, after a 
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most difficult climb up the face of K.12, which was only 
accomplished by sending working parties to cut ramps up 
the terraces for the mules. 

It was not, therefore, until the afternoon of the 11th 
that the advance could be renewed. Thenight of the roth 
had been wet and cold and the 11th broke windy and wet. 
Soon after 12.00 the roth Buffs and the 12th Norfolks moved 
forward. The Brigade objective was given as Points 2500 
and 2502, two hills, one on either side of the Nablus Road 
north of Sinjil. This involved an advance of some 4,000 
yards. 

As Buffs and Norfolks advanced the 15th Suffolks and 
ourselves were ordered to concentrate about Sahlat. We 
moved up there and lay down among stone walls in rear 
of the 15th Suffolks, who were in some fig orchards which 
contained a large dump of 5.9 and .77 ammunition and several 
old gun emplacements. It did not look a healthy spot. 

As soon as the roth Buffs and the 12th Norfolks seized 
high ground south of Sinjil, which was their first objective, 
the enemy opened on them with 5.9 and shrapnel and simul- 
taneously put a heavy dose of 5.9 into the Sahlat fig orchards, 
obviously hoping to “put up”’ the ammunition dump. 

At 17.00 orders were received to advance in support of 
the roth Buffs, then holding high ground near Sinjil. 

The advance was shelled considerably, especially while 
passing Sahlat, but the ammunition dump there escaped 
after all, to the considerable relief of those in its neighbour- 
hood. 

At 18.15, on a dark and wet evening, the Battalion concen- 
trated in rear of the roth Buffs, who reported that the 
ground they held descended sharply towards the north 
and that the points indicated as the final objective were 
low ground overlooked on all sides and to all appearances 
a most undesirable position in which to remain. Lieut.-Col. 
Lord Sackville had seen the ground and was convinced first 
that any further advance on the present line was a matter 
of extreme difficulty, and secondly that the objective would 
never be adhered to if the high command could view the 
position, for the objective given was commanded by higher 
ground on all sides, a fact which was not apparent from the 
map. Patrols were out reconnoitring for a suitable line of 
advance. 
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About 22.00 orders were received that at dawn the 16th 
Sussex would resume the advance to the objective. Almost 
simultaneously a patrol report came in to the effect that 
the ground in front of the roth Buffs was quite impracticable. 

At 04.00 on the 12th orders were received cancelling further 
advance but ordering a patrol to reconnoitre a line of advance 
down the Nablus Road on the right flank of the roth Buffs, 
and Lieut. H. M. Williams moved out with a patrol and 
reported no obstacle to advance of infantry on this line. 
At 10.30 on the 12th the G.O.s C. XXth Corps (Lieut.-General 
Sir Philip Chetwode) and 74th Division (Major-General 
E. S. Girdwood) arrived. Shortly before this some annoy- 
ance had been caused by shell fire dropping in our lines, 
apparently from the right rear, from which it was concluded 
that the 53rd Division on our right were some way behind 
us. 
In fact, their advance also had been held up by quite 
impossible ground and from the right of the 74th Division 
the line now held ran back at a sharp angle south-eastward. 

After a look at the ground from the front line of the roth 
Buffs, during which one or two shells pitched close enough 
to cause us considerable anxiety on his behalf, the G.O.C. 
XXth Corps decided to consolidate on the line now held 
and to make no attempt at further advance for the present. 
Both he himself and the G.O.C. 74th Division expressed 
their entire satisfaction with the advance made. 

Having seen the ground over which units had moved they 
fully appreciated the difficulties which had had to be 
overcome. Their appreciation was very welcome to officers 
and men, who were quite aware that the extent of the advance 
from the map alone was quite incommensurate both with 
the distance actually covered, owing to the enormous ascents 
and descents encountered, and with the physical strain 
endured by heavily-loaded men over such a country. 

It had been an unsatisfactory operation to regimental 
officers and men in that there was little to show for a very 
long period of high physical and nervous pressure except 
a few prisoners and some miles of newly-occupied territory. 
The numbers opposed to us had probably always been small, 
and may have been insignificant, but machine guns well 
handled in such a country, where difficulties of terrain 
made the movement of supporting artillery always most 
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difficult and often impossible, can hold up large numbers 
fora long time. Merely to move over such ground loaded 
up with all the impedimenta of war was work for a goat 
or monkey rather than for the average man. 

Our field artillery who hitherto had not been able, and 
in some cases had not been allowed, to make the efforts 
they desired in order to get near enough to support us, now 
came up in no uncertain fashion and took up a line of 
gun positions on low ground immediately south of Sinjil, 
many of the guns having nothing between them and the 
Turk but one attenuated line of infantry posts. During 
the next few days they gave the enemy a severe dose of 
the gun-fire overdue to him during the past operations. 


III. Farewell to the East 


The line reached as the result of the operations March 8th 
to 12th proved to be the limit of the advance of the E.E.F. 
until, in September, the final effort was made which broke 
utterly the resistance of the Turkish Armies and brought 
Turkey itself to final ruin and defeat. But in that final thrust 
the Battalion was to play no part. 

Within a few days of our arrival at Sinjil the last great 
battle of the German offensive in the West began, as the 
outcome of which all white troops which could be spared 
from the East were to be recalled to France. 

For the present, however, the Battalion resumed duty 
in the outpost line and after remaining during the 13th 
in support to the roth Buffs, the Battalion moved across 
the Nablus Road to take over the outpost line from the 24th 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers of the 231st Brigade. This line lay 
along a very commanding ridge overlooking a fairly wide 
expanse of flat ground between Abu el Auf on the left and 
Khurbet Amurieh on the right. The latter was a perfectly 
round conical hill which lay below the line occupied by us, 
and so much below it that the whole hill top was clearly 
visible from the night of our own line at Sheikh Selim. 

For some reason which it was difficult to fathom the 
Turk chose to occupy this most unhealthy spot. He could 
frequently be seen moving about on the summit and as 
frequently got a dose of howitzer shelling. Ultimately the 
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place was raided by the 229th Brigade, who secured a Bat- 
talion Commander and H.Q. and numerous other prisoners. 

The outpost line was one of platoon groups in sangars of 
stone on forward slopes at night, observation posts only 
being kept forward by day. About the centre of the line a 
projecting feature, terminating in a pronounced ledge covered 
with boulders, afforded a very excellent look-out by day. 

There were two companies in the line, one in local reserve 
and one in Battalion reserve. 

At the outset the dispositions were: No. 1 Outpost Company, 
‘“* A’”’ Company, No. 2—‘‘ B’’ Company, Local Reserve— 
‘“*D”’ Company, and Battalion Reserve—‘‘ C ’’ Company. 

No. 2 Outpost Company found a sentry group by day 
and night well forward on the left of the line which was in 
touch with a similar post of the roth Buffs. 

The Sinjil Ridge occupied by the latter lay some way 
further north than the ridge held by us. 

The Battalion remained in the line from March 14th to 
26th. On March 22nd a raid was carried out by the r2th 
Norfolks, the objective of which was enemy trenches at 
J.21, some thousand yards north of our line. 

This raid was a somewhat unique operation in several 
ways. It was carried out by a whole battalion on an objec- 
tive ill defined and very distant at short notice over ground 
which could only be reconnoitred in daylight with glasses 
from a distance. The retirement after this operation had 
to be made over ground devoid of cover and commanded by 
enemy fire from two if not from three sides. It went off 
quite successfully in that casualties on our side were small 
and a few Turks were known to have been killed. 

The simultaneous raid carried out by the 229th Brigade 
was a business involving far fewer numbers on our side, 
but on a well-defined objective (Khurbet Amurieh), in much 
closer proximity to our line, and was even more successful, 
as related above. 

Our tour in the line was uneventful except for the raid 
mentioned and for one false alarm due to a report from the 
next battalion in the line that Turks could be seen advancing 
in skirmishing order over ground dead to us. 

On another occasion our artillery had some minutes of 
battery fire on a small column of Turks advancing straight 
on our lines in fours down the Nablus Road. 
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A deserter subsequently explained this phenomenon as 
having been the outcome of a desire for early demobilization 
on the part of certain members of a Turkish unit, who were 
tired of living on boiled grass and figs and who had heard 
that the War was over ! 

The weather got steadily worse, culminating in a deluge 
of rain, accompanied by fog and a high wind, on March 23rd, 
24th, and 25th. Capt. W. R. D. Cuthbertson rejoined from 
hospital on the roth. 

With a view to a projected raid against a Turkish post in 
the village of Turmus Aya, Sec.-Lieut. S. Hoad made several 
night reconnaissances of this place. The roth Buffs were 
then ordered to carry out this raid at short notice on the 
26th, but owing to the very heavy going on the low ground 
- the operation was cancelled. 

On the 26th the Battalion was relieved and went into 
Brigade reserve in a narrow gorge running into the Nablus 
Road defile. Working parties of 350 or 300 men were found 
nightly for work on the road and a scheme was submitted 
for a raid on the night of March 31st by “B’’ Company. 
This operation, however, was also cancelled, but, on the 
night in question, the Turk displayed some liveliness, which 
came to nothing, but involved ‘‘ D”’ and ‘‘ C ’’ Companies 
moving up to support the roth Buffs outpost line and 
standing-to for some hours. 

About April Ist it was officially announced that the 74th 
Division would be relieved in the line and would proceed 
to France. 

On April 7th, a few days after Capt. A. G. Miller returned 
to duty as Adjutant from leave in England, the Battalion 
finally moved from the line on relief by the 7th Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers (53rd Division) and started to march for Ludd, 
Kantara, and France. 

The march was uneventful except for one day (April 
gth) of great heat during the move from Kefr Skiyan to 
Beit Sira, a most trying march. The route followed was 
Kefr Skiyan-Beit Sira~Kubab-Surafend. 

On the 13th-14th half the Battalion entrained for Kantara, 
followed on the 14th-15th by the remainder. 

The period 16th-zgth was spent in camp at Kantara, 
re-equipping and training. 

On the night of the 29th-30th the Battalion entrained at 
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Kantara West for Gabbari Docks, Alexandria, and on the 
30th embarked on H.M.T. Caledonta for France. 

Base details were left at the Yeomanry Base Depét, 
Kantara, to follow on, and one officer and twenty-five other 
ranks, transport personnel, had already sailed from Alexan- 
dria. 


On May Ist, 1918, the Battalion sailed from Egypt, the 
Caledonta forming one of a convoy of fast ships almost 
solely employed for some weeks in rushing troops from 
Egypt to Marseilles, the convoy including the Leasowe 
Castle, which on the next voyage was torpedoed and 
sunk. 

We left behind in Egypt our quartermaster, Capt. C. A. 
Boulton, who after twenty-seven years’ service in the 11th 
Hussars before the War, had joined the Sussex Yeomanry in 
1914 and had been quartermaster throughout the War to 
this date. 

The service he did for the Regiment and the Battalion 
needs no recapitulation here. 

His knowledge of all the ins and outs of dealings with 
Ordnance, his capacity for providing something out of 
nothing on demand, his ability to compete with any ordnance 
official in the game of writing minutes on deficient tins of 
jam, his determined and resolute hard work, both mental 
and physical, were beyond all praise. 

We left Egypt the sadder for leaving behind “ Old 
Bowley,’’ whose absence left a sad gap in the H.Q. mess, 
though we rejoiced that at last he was to get a billet at 
home where men of less service and less ability than 
himself had, in many cases, had softer jobs and higher 
remuneration. 

Before the Battalion left, Capt. F. W. Lascelles rejoined 
from the Trench Warfare School at El Arish, where he had 
been sent, much against his wish, as an instructor on the 
urgent demand of the Staff. He left this post against their 
wish but on his own strong representations of his desire to 
accompany the Regiment to the Western theatre. Capt. 
T. A. R. Edwards, who, at the particular request of the Bri- 
gade and Divisional Commanders, had been appointed A.D.C. 
to the G.O.C. XXth Corps in October, 1917, also refused 
an offer of a higher staff appointment, and at his own request 
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was allowed by the G.O.C. XXth Corps to return to the 
Regiment in order to accompany it to France. 

Capt. C. A. Field also volunteered to return to the Regi- 
ment from his post as Assistant A.P.M. at G.H.Q., but in 
view of the fact that Colonels of over forty were held to be 
too old for regimental posts in France, it was felt that an 
officer of Capt. Field’s seniority in years was out of place at 
regimental duty there, and he was persuaded to retain his 
then post, from which he was subsequently promoted to 
A.P.M., Cairo. 

Many other ranks in hospital in Egypt also wrote and 
some visited the C.O. in Alexandria, pressing that any steps 
which could ensure their rejoining the Battalion before it 
sailed, or being sent on to it in France after they had re- 
covered, should without fail be taken. 

Two of them, Sergt. Vidler (‘‘ B’’ Company) and Sergt. 
Light (‘‘C’’ Company), of whom the former had been severely 
wounded at Sheria, while the latter had suffered severe injury 
to a leg in the mountain fighting, felt the chances of official 
evacuation from hospital to be too slender. They therefore 
passed themselves fit, walked out of hospital and rejoined 
the unit without waiting for the official machine to function 
through the “‘ usual channels! ’’ 

These incidents all combined to emphasize the existence 
of a strong spirit of esprit de corps in the unit which was 
most encouraging on our departure for a theatre which we 
well knew would have its compensations in the matter of 
leave and of comforts of civilization, but which involved 
contact with an enemy much superior in matériel and in 
organization to our late antagonist Johnny Turk. 


B. FRANCE. 
CHAPTER V 
NOYELLES, MANIN, ROBECQ AND ST. VENANT 


. . - Nor only death the soldiers’ wages, 
But there are farms and laughing friends, 
And wine and wonders and delicious leisures, 
And dreaming villages where children dwell. 
And if, mayhap, you cannot catch the pleasures, 
Believe, at least, it is not always Hell.” 
A. P. HERBERT. 


I. Noyelles and Manin 


HE voyage on H.M.T. Caledonia was uneventful, the 

weather rather rough and quarters rather crowded. 

At one point there was some excitement over a reported 

submarine right among the convoy which steamed in double 

line ahead and kept close together. Depth charges were 

dropped by some of the escort, but nothing official was 
heard as to the necessity or the result. 

The run to Marseilles was accomplished in six clear days, 
and on May 7th the Battalion arrived at Marseilles and 
moved into camp at No. ro Rest Camp. 

On the oth the Battalion entrained for the north and the 
journey occupied the remainder of the gth and whole of 
the roth and 11th and most of the 12th May. It was 
a pleasant journey for us all, and especially for those who 
had now been nearly three years in the East without leave 
home. The green fields and trees and running streams of 
France made our slow progress an experience which all 
ranks enjoyed, in spite of the rather hard and cramped 
quarters of the usual ‘“‘ chevaux 8, hommes 40 ”’ truck. 

Ultimately the train drew up at Noyelles, where we found 
the transport personnel already installed, and the Battalion 
went into billets, a new experience for most men, H.Q., 
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““A’’ Company and ‘‘B’’ Company (less one platoon) at 
Morlay ; ‘‘C’’ Company at Hamel ; “ D’’ Company and 
one platoon ‘‘B’’ Company at Ponthoile. 

May 13th to 21st were spent in training and re-equipping. 
There were lectures on gas discipline and bayonet fighting. 
We heard of gases which if they got into your pay book 
would kill your next of kin, and listened to experts in 
bloodthirstiness who wished to inspire us with the “ spirit 
of the bayonet.’’ A surprise turn-out in gas helmets after 
dark one evening proved rather trying. The weather was 
extremely hot and the heat of a blurred “‘gas-hat,’’ plus 
the exertion of marching in it, convinced most of us that 
violent exertion in a “‘ gas-hat ’’ was not a practical pro- 
position. 

On the 22nd orders were received to entrain at Rue for 
Ligny St. Flochel. 

The march to Rue was extremely hot and in view of a 
probable long journey by rail, tea was prepared by the 
Battalion cooks on arrival at the station. An inquiry 
of the station officials as to the time of departure elicited 
a definite reply, after some little prevarication, but, at the 
moment when the entire Battalion was on the siding drawing 
tea, the driver of the engine emitted one whistle and the 
train started. The sight which ensued was amusing enough 
to the driver, but not so amusing to the Battalion. The 
station yard was full of men running alongside the slow 
moving train, mostly with dixies of tea in their hands, 
cooks stumbling and cursing with dixies of boiling water, 
officers pursuing madly their fast vanishing platoons and 
others attempting to board the engine and stop or slay the 
driver! Ultimately the driver was induced to see reason 
and pulled up, but it was a highly-ruffled Battalion which 
eventually boarded the train. 

In passing it may be said that, in spite of the inevitable 
attractions of civilized life in places like Marseilles, the 
Battalion completed the entire journey from the line in 
Palestine to Noyelles without losing a man. Not a single 
man ever appeared before the A.P.M., no single case of 
drunkenness was reported and no man was ever left behind 
at any stop. This was a record which not many other 
units could boast. It was understood that the authorities 
in France were amazed at the excellence of the disciplinary 
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record of the 74th Division. ‘‘Crime’’ even in the army 
sense of petty breaches of discipline was almost non-existent. 
Only two courts-martial were held on members of the Regi- 
ment during its whole existence. The discipline of the 
Territorial Force and of the New Armies had necessarily to 
be maintained on different principles from those which 
underlay that of the Regular Army. A citizen force will 
always require less of the iron hand and more of the velvet 
glove. 

Impatient of ‘‘ eye-wash ’’ and liable to fret under orders 
which seem lacking in common-sense, a citizen force will yet 
always respond to an appeal to esprit de corps or to reason, 
and any order, however apparently vexatious, will be obeyed 
cheerfully and with alacrity if it is known to be founded on 
common sense. 

Detraining at Ligny St. Flochel, the Battalion went into 
billets at Foufflin-Recametz, but remained there only till 
May 25th, when they marched to and went into billets at 
Manin. Headquarters at the Chateau de Manin and 
companies in the village. 

There they remained exactly a month and it was by 
far the pleasantest month the Battalion spent during the 
War. The inhabitants of Manin went out of their way to 
make things easy and comfortable for all ranks. Mme. de 
Croix at the Chateau, whose husband was a prisoner in 
Germany since the early days of ’14, having been captured 
at Maubeuge, was the kindest and most considerate of 
hostesses. She brought home to us very vividly the position 
of many of those heroic women of France who for four 
years had lived on the edge ofa precipice, hearing daily the 
thunder of guns in the line a few miles ahead and nightly 
the ‘‘ zoom-a-zoom ’’ of the ‘‘ avions Boches ” overhead. 
Repeatedly warned to be prepared to evacuate their homes 
at a few hours’ notice, and living always with the greater 
part of their houses occupied by strangers in race, they lived in 
a world of unceasing stress and strain. 

Most cheerfully they carried on, apparently recking little 
of the possibility, which must ever have been present to 
their minds, that on any day they might find themselves 
and their children, with such belongings as could be got 
into a one-horse conveyance, ‘‘ refugeeing’’ to the south 
in one of those dismal processions which the women 
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of France by now had got to recognize only too well. 

Madame de Croix recovered her husband at the end of 
the War, only to lose her only son from the deadly influenza 
of the autumn of 1918, and the very sincere sympathy of 
every officer of the Regiment who received her hospitality 
will be extended to her and to M. de Croix. 

Even now, in May and June, the first symptoms of what 
was then called three-day fever had become apparent and 
at one time a large proportion of the Battalion was down 
with this unpleasant form of feverish cold. 

The future réle of the Battalion was not known, but it 
was repeatedly impressed upon us that trench warfare was 
not to be considered at all. We were given to understand 
that we formed part of the nucleus of a striking force now 
being collected with which victory would be won in IgIg. 
And indeed, from what has subsequently been written and 
published, it would seem that none but Foch—even if he 
himself did so—at this time considered that any great 
advance—let alone definite victory—was within the realms 
of possibility before r9r9. 

The plan for 1918, one writer has stated, was for a stand- 
fast in France, coupled with the destruction of Turkish 
power in the East. But Foch, as a condition of even a 
stand-fast in France, had required the formation of a 
strategic reserve for use as a counter to the fully-anticipated 
German offensive in March. This reserve was to be com- 
posed of a proportion of troops from all the Allies and was 
to be under the sole control of the War Council at Versailles, . 
of which Foch himself was the real chief. But for various 
reasons this reserve was never formed, and it was not until 
the Allies came to the very edge of utter disaster in March, 
1918,that Foch was made the official Generalissimo in the West 
with a free hand, and at this time (in May-June) his counter 
strokes had not begun to affect the British line. 

Brig.-General Bowker gave up the command of the 230th 
Brigade in June, but it was not until the move of the Batta- 
lion from Manin that his successor, Brig.-General A. A. 
Kennedy, C.M.G., took over command, making the fourth 
change in Brig.-Generals Commanding the 230th Brigade. 

n warfare training was briskly carried on throughout 
the period at Manin. Attacks in company with Tanks 
were practised. It must be said that the latter as destroyers 
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of wire did not impress the infantry at this period, but as 
destroyers of infantry they most undoubtedly did impress 
one, as Obviously the only counter was some form of gun or 
armour-piercing bullet, neither of which, so far as one knew, 
was then in existence. 

Our blood had been made to curdle with stories of the 
deadliness of gas, a weapon useless in the atmosphere of 
the East and hitherto hardly experienced at all by us. 
Its horrors were undoubtedly, in the light of after experience, 
considerably exaggerated—no doubt to our great benefit. 
The general consensus of opinion as to gas was that as a 
destroyer of one’s night’s rest in the line it exceeded anything 
else, and a bad dose of it undoubtedly had very serious after 
effects, but as an actual slayer of men it was not a very 
successful weapon against good troops provided with 
adequate gas helmets. 

On the other hand, no man ever bred could work or move 
at night in a gas helmet with any freedom at all and, if 
movement on a dark night was essential, the gas helmet 
had to come off, at least as regards the eyes, and generally 
from nose and mouth as well. 

On June 25th the Battalion left Manin and moved north 
by rail via Lillers, detraining at Aire, a very pleasant little 
town, marching thence to Flechin, where it went into billets. 
This was a trying day, as the march, after a long train 
journey, was a long and weary one, and we did not get in 
till after dark. 

At Flechin the ‘‘ three-day fever ’’ much increased, and 
the number of cases caused some anxiety. 

Such information as the Battalion had was still to the 
effect that, though we had moved up much nearer the line, 
it was still intended to reserve the Battalion for an open 
warfare offensive. 

During the stay at Flechin reconnaissances were carried 
out by officers of the area Nieppe Forest-Robecq-St. 
Venant and Hinges. The weather was extremely hot, and 
we had our first taste of the enervating heat of the low- 
lying land about Nieppe Forest. 

It should be mentioned that in conformity with the 
practice at this date in France, the Brigade had been cut 
down to three battalions, and the 230th Brigade had lost 
the 12th Norfolks. This was a very great loss to us. On 
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many occasions, notably during the action at Yebrud, we 
had fought alongside the Norfolks, and we had a great 
respect for them as a battalion and a great liking for them 
as men. We were very sad at losing them and they at 
going to another Division. 

It is said that when the choice of the battalions to be 
withdrawn from the Division had to be made, the general 
officer most chiefly concerned declined to make any choice, 
and ultimately a corps commander put the names into a 
hat and drew them. In our case the lot fell on the 12th 
Norfolks and accordingly they moved to another Brigade, 
where they set out by taking part as carrying parties in an 
action in which other units of the brigade were attacking. 
It was said that in the outcome the carrying parties reached 
the objective before the attacking troops! However that 
may be, we knew well enough that the Brigade to which 
the Norfolks went were getting something exceptional, 
while we were losing good friends with whom it was very 
bad to part. 

Besides the loss of people we could ill do without, we 
realized then that the substitution of three-battalion for 
four-battalion Brigades might be necessary, but it was 
going to mean and did mean a vast difference in the work 
demanded of the ever overworked infantry. 

In the line it meant either longer periods without relief 
at all or else double work for all officers, who were no sooner 
out of one sector of the Brigade line, which they knew, than 
they had to reconnoitre a fresh sector which they did not 
know preparatory to getting into it. 

No doubt the reduction to three-battalion Brigades was a 
necessity, but it was a painful one in more ways than one 
to the regimental officers and men. 

On July goth orders were received that the Battalion 
would go into the line in the Robecq section, which was to 
be reconnoitred forthwith with a view to moving in on the 
night of the 11th. 

The Battalion kad not been in regular trenches under 
trench warfare conditions since its formation. At Gaza it 
had never occupied trenches in close touch with the enemy 
and in the mountains of Judza the front line work had been 
of the nature of open fighting outposts. 

Consequently there necessarily was throughout the Batta- 
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lion a great lack of knowledge of the minutiz of trench 
discipline, and as the Battalion had been continuously 
pressed not to devote any time to instruction on this matter, 
we went into the line with a considerable misgiving as to 
the first attempt conforming to the standard to be expected, 
having regard to the high reputation of the Division as a 
whole. 


II. Robecq and St. Venant 


The line into which the Battalion was now to move was 
that finally held after the German onslaught in Flanders 
in March, when the retirement caused by the successful 
offensive against the sector held by the Portuguese had 
been brought to a halt. 

It consisted of successive lines of breastworks of which 
the front lines were disconnected and resembled nothing 
so much as unusually large grouse butts. Between these 
grouse butts there was the trace, but no more than the 
trace, of a trench. The wire in front was very elementary, 
The grouse butts accommodated roughly a platoon apiece. 
The support line had a practically continuous breastwork, 
in which platoon groups were posted at intervals, and there 
was covered lateral communication throughout it. Some 
hundreds of yards in rear of the support line lay the Les 
Amusoires—Haverskerque line, generally dubbed the ‘“‘ amus- 
ing haversack ’’ line, which was the line to be held at any 
cost, and in it the Battalion H.Q. of Battalions in the line 
were situated. 

In theory, in the event of attack, this line would be rein- 
forced from the rear. Battalions in the line were to fight 
as they stood, the advance companies in the grouse butts 
being expected to delay matters sufficiently to allow of the 
adequate reinforcement of the Les Amusoires line. 

During daylight movement between the grouse butts of 
the front line drew sniping fire, but the sector was on the 
whole a quiet one. 

The chief difficulty was the matter of supplying front 
line posts. This could only be done at night and by tracks, 
well marked by use, through the corn which covered the 
whole area and was now a considerable height and rapidly 
ripening. 
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The existing tracks were all pretty well ‘‘ taped ’’ by enemy 
gun-fire, but to go off them was to flounder among stand- 
ing corn, old and new wire, shell holes and small ditches. 
Any rainfall made the surface abominably slippery and 


easy. 

The food for the companies was sent up to them in 
“‘ containers ’’—new contraptions to our experience—which 
were a full load for a man. These kept food or drink 
hot as far as Company H.Q., but as there was only one 
container per company and distribution to platoons had to 
be made from Company H.Q., it often happened that the 
food for advance platoons arrived none too warm. It was 
very difficult to avoid this, as to send the one container 
round all platoons on a widely extended line in the open 
was to keep the Battalion transport waiting for the return 
of the containers for a long time at Battalion H.Q. This 
was always very well “‘ taped ’’’ by the enemy and the last 
place at which it was desirable to keep horse or mule trans- 
port waiting crowded on a road off which, owing to the 
side ditches, it was not possible to move. 

Great pains were taken on the occasion of the first move 
in to get hot food to companies and hot food went up to 
them. A neighbouring battalion was not so successful and 
some of their people failed to get their rations that night. 
An ever solicitous “ brigade’’ attributed this failure to us 
instead of or as well as to the other unit. The organization 
of our feeding arrangements had meant some hours’ stiff 
work for the Q.M. (Capt. Coman, M.C.) and the Adjutant, 
and the result had been perfectly successful. 

The allegation of failure added another to the list of 
small irritations which cause the soldier to be “ full of 
strange oaths.’’ 

On the roth the Battalion ‘‘ embussed ’’ at Flechin and 
moved into billets at Guarbecque, a village just west of 
Robecq and on the La Bassee Canal. 

On the night 11th-12th the Battalion relieved the 2/7th 
Royal Warwick Regiment of the 31st Division, holding 
the front line between Robecq and St. Venant. Battalion 
H.Q. at Les Amusoires Farm, which boasted a small cellar 
made shellproof by insertion of an ‘“‘ elephant ’’ shelter, 
a secure and dry if somewhat highly scented place. 

“‘A’’ Company (Capt. F. W. Lascelles) on the night, 
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“‘ B ”’ Company (Lieut. A. Adams) on the left, ‘‘ D ’? Company 
(Capt. W. R. D. Cuthbertson) in support, and ‘‘C ’’ Company 
(Capt. T. A. R. Edwards) inreserve. This was the left sub- 
section of the Robecq section. The 15th Suffolks were 
holding the right subsection, the roth Buffs were Brigade 
Reserve in Guarbecque. 

The question of reliefs had been discussed at a Brigade 
conference before coming into the line and it had been 
decided that as the Brigade tour of duty would be for thirteen 
days in the line, one Battalion would remain in for the whole 
period while the other two did six and seven days respectively. 
The alternative of a three-cornered relief promised so much 
moving about as to make relief more of a burden than a 
rest. 

On the night of the 15th-16th inter-company reliefs took 
place, the front line companies being relieved, ‘‘A’’ by 
é6é C a9 and ce B 9) by 6é D.”’ 

Complaints had been received that our heavy artillery 
(Corps artillery) were firing short and often dropping in 
rear of our own line. The accusation was treated with some 
scorn by the heavies and even the production of a British 
fuse only provoked the retort that the Boche was using our 
own shells captured by him against us and that we could 
not be expected to be expert judges of the direction from 
which such shell came ! 

But a day or two later an 8-inch shell pitched almost on 
top of one of the Battalion as he was walking down the 
road close to Battalion H.Q. The shell pitched right in 
the ditch at the side of the road and burrowing under the 
centre of the road failed to explode. In haste a long pole 
was inserted into the hole and was left pointing as it did at 
a sharp angle directly to our rear. 

Thereupon the heavy gunners were invited to come up 
and view the scene. Nothing could get away from the 
ocular evidence of this shell hole and when, on final extrac- 
tion by them, thedriving band of the shell was found to 
have made no contact with the rifling of the gun, inquiry 
was instituted and revealed grave faults inthe weapon. A 
full and handsome apology was the result, and it was felt 
to be the least that was due. Needless to say, this incident 
was in no way attributable to the artillery of the 7th 
Division, between whom and their own infantry the 
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happiest relations always reigned. The Divisional artillery 
were always out to support their infantry to the 
utmost. 

The Heavy Artillery were Corps troops, and ‘‘ Corps ’’ 
in France in most cases were so far, far beyond the ken 
of the regimental soldier as to represent nothing personal 
or human—‘ Corps ’”’ in France was either a part of the 
machine or merely a postal address according to the in- 
dividual point of view. 

‘On the 18th-r9th the Brigade line was redistributed, 
the Battalion taking over the front line as far as the 
Calonne-Robecq road inclusive, the 15th Suffolks taking 
over seven posts in the support line hitherto held by 
us. This threw considerable extra strain on to the Bat- 
talion. 

Meanwhile the Brigade were getting anxious for an enemy 
identification and a raid was organized on a house in the enemy 
line. The arrangements for this so far as the artillery were 
concerned were put through very speedily and worked 
extremely well under the direction of Lieut.-Col. Robertson 
of 117 Brigade R.F.A. The raid was organized by Capt. 
Cuthbertson and Lieut. B. J. T. Webber of ‘‘ D ’’ Company. 
The party consisted of twenty other ranks. It was completely 
successful and three unwounded prisoners were brought in. 
Lieut. Webber received the M.C. and Pte. Sanford the M.M. 
for good work in this raid. 

On the night July 23rd—24th the Battalion was relieved 
by the 16th (Yeomanry) Battalion Devon Regiment, and 
moved with the remainder of the Brigade into Divisional 
Reserve, billeting at Guarbecque. The relief had become 
known to the enemy, it was said, through a“ listening set,”’ 
coupled with the verbal indiscretions of a signaller down 
the ‘‘phone’’ The enemy heavily shelled the unit and 
particularly Battalion H.Q. at Les Amusoires with H.E. 
and gas from 12 midnight to 2 a.m. The relief was com- 
pleted, however, with only ten casualties in the Bat- 
talion. 

From July 24th-31st the Battalion was occupied in 
training at Guarbecque. 

The C.O. of an Australian Battalion came there and 
lectured to us on the methods lately successfully adopted 
by the Australians of mopping-up enemy posts on their 
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front by stalking and surrounding them by day, at which 
time most of the enemy were asleep. There is no doubt 
the Australians were adept at this. The Colonial soldier 
was avery fine fighting man. He had the advantage also of 
being commanded by Colonial officers in all ranks from the 
highest to the lowest. No War Office at home dared to fill 
casualties in his ranks with personnel drawn from elsewhere. 
Nor were divisions belonging to the Anzac Corps pitchforked 
about from corps to corps as British troops were. 
Everything which could be done to keep the Australian and 
New Zealand and the Canadian corps units entirely Austra- 
lian and Canadian respectively was done. Their magnificent 
record at least showed that in this War esprit de corps counted 
for much. One wonders what Australians would have 
said if men belonging to ‘‘ A’’ regiment on being returned 
to duty from hospital or the base had been sent to “B”’ 
regiment, and vice versé. This senseless procedure was a 
commonplace in the British Army, and in our own case men 
who had fought hard, being 3/1st Sussex Yeomen, to be 
sent to the 16th Battalion from home, got as far as Egypt 
only to be sent to 1/4th Royal Sussex Regiment by the 
same train as 1/4th and 1/5th Royal Sussex men were 
sent to us! 

Insufficient trouble appeared to be taken by officers at 
the base to study the wishes of men as to service with 
particular units at the front. This was largely no doubt 
due to the fact that far too many officers on staff duty had 
no experience or not sufficient experience of regimental 
work, and to that same lack of regimental experience is 
attributable most of the bitterness which existed between 
regimental officers and some staff officers. The desirability 
of reducing to a minimum the transfer of men from one 
unit to another has been recognized. One of the conditions 
of service in the reconstructed Territorial Force is that 
such transfer shall always be avoided where possible and 
shall in any case be temporary only. 

But we are getting a long way from Guarbecque, where 
the Battalion remained in rest from August 1st-4th, 1918. 
During this period officers reconnoitred the left subsection 
of the St. Floris Section and on the night of August 4th—5th 
the Battalion relieved the 25th Royal Welsh Fusiliers in 
that subsection. 
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The subsection ran roughly from the canal on the left 
to the railway on the right. 

““A’’ Company (Capt. F. W. Lascelles) were in the front 
line, ‘‘ B’’ Company (Lieut. A. Adams) and “ C ’’ Company 
(Lieut. E. G. S. Edwards) in support, and ‘“‘ D ’’ Company 
(Lieut. W. Lockett) in reserve in the Les Amusoires-Havers- 
kerque line. Battalion H.Q. in “‘ Edinburgh Castle,” a large 
house, in peace time the house of a canal official, and which 
for some reason stood up bold and stark and undamaged 
by shell fire on the canal bank. 

The weather continued very hot and oppressive. 

On August 6th Battalion H.Q. were informed that if 
nothing occurred before that date, the Brigade would 
attack on August 12th, the game being Boche in lieu of the 
customary grouse, and a report was required forthwith on 
the means of accommodating two Battalions in the area close 
to the canal as a jumping-off place. 

In the event, however, this was not required, for, on the 
7th, a report was received from the Division on the right 
that enemy were retiring in front of them and the 74th 
Division were ordered to advance and occupy enemy line 
in their front. | 

Orders were received at 6.20 p.m. for an advance at 8.30 
p.m., the first objective being enemy trenches across the 
Old River Lys. 

Company Commanders were summoned at once, but the 
Battalion being disposed in considerable depth, it was not 
easy to get orders distributed down to platoons in the 
time allowed. Absurd though it may appear that two hours 
should not be ample for this, the fact is that if companies 
are disposed in a series of scattered posts, the detailed under- 
standing of orders necessary for a successful and speedy 
advance by night over an unknown line cannot be dissemin- 
ated quickly through all ranks concerned. 

Whatever the cause, this advance was anything but a 
smooth or speedy one. It must be remembered that the 
night was very dark and cloudy. Immediately on leaving 
the front line the leading company stepped into a jungle of 
standing wheat as high as a man, full of shell holes and 
old and new wire. Men fell and stumbled blindly along. 
Direction and intercommunication were most difficult to 
maintain, while on the left of the Battalion front the Old 
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River Lys, here some 25 feet across in a deep channel with 
9g or 10 feet of water and bottomless mud in its bed, presented 
an insuperable obstacle to infantry till bridges arrived. 
The one bridge across the junction between Old River Lys 
and the Lys Canal was very precisely covered by a machine 

in some brick stacks across the canal, and after Lieut. 
Taylor had been mortally wounded, attempting to cross 
this bridge, the attack was held up while the heavy trench 
mortars attempted to knock out the machine gun. This 
they failed to do in the darkness for a long time. 

‘‘A’’ Company advanced at 8.30 p.m. No news having 
been received of them at 10 p.m., ‘‘B’’ Company were 
ordered to follow the railway lines up and endeavour to 
get touch with “A,’”’ but it was not until 04.15 a.m. on 
August 8th that ‘“‘ A ’’ Company reported they had reached 
the first objective and were in touch with the 1oth Buffs 
on their right. 

At 05.40 a.m. ‘‘B’”’ and ‘‘C’’ Companies were ordered 
to advance through ‘‘ A ’’ Company. 

This move was completed by 7.30 a.m., and at 9.0 a.m. 
‘*B’”’ and “‘ D ”’ Companies were ordered to advance further 
to the line of Old River Lys, which here formed a loop with 
the canal, and so during this advance was crossed twice, 
at the start and at the end of the advance. ‘‘C’’ Company 
to remain in their present position and consolidate, and 
‘‘A’’ Company to consolidate in Platoon Groups where 
they were. Battalion H.Q. had moved at dawn up to the 
previous ‘“‘ A ’’ Company H.Q. in rear of the old front line 
at the east end of St. Floris. (See Map No. VII.) 

At 10 a.m. the new position was reached with little opposi- 
tion from enemy machine guns on the far side of the Old 
River ‘Lys, where amid the standing corn an apron wire 
entanglement could be seen sited on a low crest. 

During the night of the 8th footbridges prepared by R.E.s 
were pushed forward across the Lys and small bridge-head 
posts established on the far bank 100 yards or so short of 
the enemy wire. 

On the morning of the gth Sec.-Lieut. Waugh, of “B’”’ 
Company, observed an enemy party with a machine gun 
moving out through the corn to a prepared emplacement 
with the obvious intention of enfilading the bridge-heads. 

Accompanied only by Corpl. Spickernell of that Company, 
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he crawled out towards the emplacement, bombed and 
rushed it, capturing two prisoners. The remaining Boches 
fled and got away through the thick corn, apparently with 
the gun, which could not be found. For this very dashing 
exploit Lieut. Waugh received the M.C. and Corpl. Spicker- 
nell the M.M. 

On the night roth-r1th the Divisional front was redis- 
tributed, the 230th Brigade holding the whole Divisional 
front, the 229th Brigade in support and the 231st Brigade 
in reserve. The front line of the 230th Brigade was held 
by the roth Buffs and 15th Suffolks, the 16th Sussex being 
in support in what had been the old British front line. 

On the 13th the quiet reigning by day in the enemy line 
caused suspicion that the Boche was again evacuating, 
though patrols from the roth Buffs reported the contrary. 
The roth Buffs were ordered to attack at nightfall and 
after hurried preparations did so. They received a check, 
the correctness of the patrol reports being amply verified. 

On the night r4th-r5th the Battalion relieved the roth 
Buffs in the front line and on the night of the 16th-1r7th 
the Battalion was relieved by the 25th Battalion Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers (231st Brigade) and moved back into 
billets at Hamet Billet. 

The line now left had been inside the area devastated by 
our guns since the 1918 retirement and examination of 
aircraft photographs had shown in very clear fashion that 
the weight of artillery fire was now very definitely in favour 
of the Allies. On the other hand, it was obviously going to 
be more and more difficult to live in this shattered region 
the further we penetrated into it, and at the time, there 
still being no thought in most minds of final victory in 1918, 
the advisability of moving forward into this desert of mud 
and water for the coming winter was often debated among 
regimental officers. 

Senior officers who had been in Flanders in 1914-15 
foresaw another most appalling winter with insufficient 
shelter from weather and from shell-fire if the advance 
failed to push the enemy well beyond the northern edge of 
the devastated area and, even if this were done, great 
difficulties in moving supplies through it. 

There were some who thought the best course would be 
to remain on our side of the area, keeping touch with the 
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enemy on the further edge by mounted troops and cyclists 
along such tracks as could be used, so leaving a ‘‘ no man’s 
land ’’ several miles in extent. 

These speculations and discussions came to nought, but 
the theory that the difficulty of maintaining supplies through 
the devastated areas would be immense was amply verified 
by the difficulties actually experienced in getting supplies 
through those areas unopposed after the Armistice. 

The Battalion at Hamet Billet was employed in harvesting 
work and in training and remained there from August 17th 
to 26th, when the Division was removed from the line and 
the Battalion moved to Bourecq. 

The Battalion remained at Bourecq for the 26th, 27th and 
28th August, entraining on the 29th at 7.41 a.m. at Lillers 
Station for Heilly, which was reached early on the 30th. 
Major A. C. Sayer was in command of the Battalion for 
this tour of duty. 

The Battalion had received six officers—reinforcements, 
and the effective strength now was forty officers, 916 other . 
ranks, the highest ever recorded. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SOMME 


Oft in the darkness palpitant and blowing 

Have I set out and lost the hang of things, 
And ever thought ‘‘ Where can that guide be going,” 

But trusted long and rambled on in rings! 

® * 5 e e 

Somewhere the guns speak sudden on the height 

And build for miles their battlement of fire; 
Somewhere the men that shivered all the night 

Peer anxious forth and scramble through the wire, 
Swarm slowly out to where the maxims bark, 

And green and red the panic rockets rise ; 
And Hell is loosed, and shyly sings a lark, 

And the red sun climbs sadly up the skies. 

A. P. HERBERT. 


I. Haute Allaines 


HE Battalion awaited orders at Heilly till 4 p.m. on 

August 31st, when orders were received to ‘‘ embus ”’ 

and move to relieve a battalion of the 58th Division in 
support in the line north-west of Peronne. 

The Battalion duly “‘ embussed ” and drove up to a point 
short of Maricourt. 

Here the Battalion ‘‘ de-bussed ”’ and were told to move 
through Maricourt and to pick up a guide east of it. 
This they did, and in the words of the War Diary, the guide 
“shortly lost both himself and the Battalion.”’ Together 
they wandered for some hours, ultimately lying down in a 
field and waiting for the dawn till 5 a.m. It was not till 
some hours later that a tired guide and an angry Battalion 
arrived in the vicinity of Hem Wood. 

In the evening of September Ist, Major Sayer was sum- 
moned to Brigade H.Q. and given orders for the following 
day. 

178 
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The orders were to the effect that the 74th Division and 
the Australians on their right would attack at 5.30 a.m. 

Objectives of the 74th Division spurs south-west and 
south of Nurlu, of Australians Midinette Trench. 229th 
Brigade were attacking in the front line, 230th Brigade in 
support and 231st Brigade in reserve. 

Within the 230th Brigade the Battalion was to be dis- 
posed near the road junction in C.26.b. and C.27.a. in 
readiness to move forward in close support. 15th Suffolks 
in support and roth Buffs in reserve. 

The Battalion moved out of bivouac at 2.45 a.m. on 
September 2nd, reaching the position of assembly at 5.25 
a.m., and found the 16th Devons (reserve battalion 229th 
Brigade) already on the ground. 

The barrage started at 5.30 a.m., producing in reply fairly 
lively counter-fire from enemy on the Battalion area, but 
casualties were fortunately few. 

At 6.30 a.m. the Devons advanced, and at 7.35 a.m. the 
Battalion was moved forward to keep touch. At 7.45 a.m., 
on receipt of a report that Australians on the nght were 
making good progress, having crossed the Canal du Nord, 
and were advancing up opposite slopes to the Peronne- 
Nurlu road, Major Sayer decided to advance the Battalion 
on a two-company front to get touch with the Australians 
and hold the approximate line Aizecourt-Junction of Roads 
C.20.b.0.5. 

Orders were issued, and at 8.30 a.m. the Battalion moved 
forward: ‘‘D” Company (Capt. W. R. D. Cuthbertson) 
right front Company, ‘‘B’’ Company (Capt. A. Lucas) close 
support, ‘‘A’’ Company (Capt. E. H. Pope) support, and 
“CG” Company (Capt. T. A. R. Edwards) reserve. The 
advance necessitated a long advance down a steady forward 
slope to the Canal du Nord and the Tortille River, then a 
sharp swing left-handed to come into alignment with the 
Australian Division on the right and 229th Brigade in or 
about Haute Allaines on the left. There was no available 
artillery support, or at least no F.O.O. with the Battalion. 

The moment the advance commenced the Battalion 
found itself under the direct fire of an enemy battery which 
could be seen sited on a forward slope some 3,000 yards or 
less on the left flank of the advance. The gunners could be 
seen running madly from dump to guns and back. A per- 
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fect storm of shell was directed on the advancing groups 
from this battery and others, and the whole hillside seemed 
to be spouting flame and dust. The air quickly got so thick 
that rear companies had some difficulty in maintaining 
direction. But the advance proceeded with the greatest 
steadiness. The Canal du Nord was reached and found 
to be full of gas; down and up its steep banks the advance 
proceeded without losing cohesion or direction. The 
Tortille river-bed was crossed with equal steadiness and 
precision. The leading company then swung steadily round 
under Capt. Cuthbertson’s direction, the succeeding com- 
panies followed, Capt. T. A. R. Edwards using a hunting 
horn with effect in manceuvring his company through the 
dust and smoke. 

The advance proceeded steadily up to the flank of the 
leading Australian line and arrived at Brunn Trench, a 
scoop in the ground being all that was left of the old trench. 
In this and in other old trenches thereabout the Battalion 
got such cover as was possible. 

The Australians, who had viewed the whole advance from 
its commencement, expressed great admiration for the 
steadiness and cohesion of the Battalion and went so far as to 
say that ‘“‘ The Guards could have done no better!’’ Mean- 
while, Battalion H.Q., who had watched the advance and 
seen its conclusion, getting no information and seeing no 
further advance, moved forward under a similar violent 
cannonade and, on the way, observed personnel of the 229th 
Brigade moving back across the Canal du Nord on the 
left and learnt from an officer that that Brigade, after 
reaching the objective, had been heavily counter-attacked 
and driven back considerably disorganized. 

At 9.45 Major Sayer arrived in Brunn Trench. The 
trench was in full view of the enemy battery and any 
movement drew several rounds of gun-fire, while machine- 
gun and rifle fire was directed on it from high ground to 
the right. On the Battalion left was a low mound with 
some huts remaining on it, which appeared to be unoccupied, 
and from the Battalion left there was a large gap to Scutari 
Trench, where the officer of the 229th Brigade, above referred 
to, had expressed his intention of holding on with a number 
of men of various regiments collected by him. 

This was some distance to the left rear of the Battalion 
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line. After consultation with the O.C. 27th Battalion 
A.IL.F., Major Sayer decided to move “B” and “C”’ 
Companies forward. ‘‘C ’’ Company seized the low ground 
and a trench on the forward slope of it, where they had a 
hot time, and the two companies extended the Battalion 
line some distance, forming a defensive flank, but even so, 
a large gap existed between them and the 229th Brigade. 

The Battalion lay here all day under a close and accurate 
gun-fire from the same battery. No communication to the 
rear was possible except by runner. Never were runners 
set a task calling for greater courage and determination 
than on this day. 

The exposure of even one individual on that long upward 
slope from the Tortille River drew battery fire from the 
enemy guns which were obviously getting rid of every round 
they could. Private Hoadley, who had done great service 
on this and previous days as a runner with Battalion H.Q., 
was killed making the attempt to cross the open expanse. 

Capt. Miller then started himself, with Pte. Burberry, and 
though the latter was so badly gassed as to become a 
casualty immediately on arrival, these two succeeded in 
reaching Brigade H.Q. and reporting the position of the 
Battalion. Capt. Miller returned alone, again running the 
gauntlet of a hot and concentrated fire, and at 5.30 p.m. a 
company of 15th Suffolks closed the gap between Battalion 
and 229th Brigade. 

It should be mentioned that through one of those contre- 
temps which will occur in the best-regulated Brigades, the 
difficulties of the Battalion throughout this day had been 
greatly increased through the absence of any map of the 
line in which they found themselves. 

The maps originally issued for these operations were 
four in number and voluminous, and acting on instructions 
from superior authority, those portions which did not concern 
the Divisional Area had been torn off. 

In its present position the Battalion found itself outside 
the Divisional Area and so “ off the map”’ in the literal 
sense. There was only one map in the whole Battalion 
which covered the area now occupied. 

The Battalion remained in and about Brunn Trench all 
night of September 2nd. On the morning of September 3rd 
it was alleged from the rear that the enemy were retiring. 
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No sign of this could be observed from the front, but impera- 
tive orders were received to send two officer’s patrols on a 
special reconnaissance. Two patrols under Lieuts. Ovenden 
and Waugh of ‘“‘C ”’ and ‘“‘ B’’ Companies went out. They 
were heavily fired on immediately on emerging from the 
trenches, but pushed resolutely on until Lieut. Ovenden’s 
patrol lost two men wounded of three and Lieut. Waugh 
was himself severely wounded. 

The patrols returned, having abundantly proved the 
presence of the enemy, who could indeed be seen with the 
naked eye before the patrols left the line. 

During the whole day enemy shelling continued severe. 
In the afternoon a 5.9 shell burst in ‘‘C’’ Company trench 
where Capt. T. A. R. Edwards and several N.C.O.s and 
men were. There was a sheet of corrugated iron over the 
trench at this spot. The shell burst inside, severely wounding 
two men and blowing Capt. Edwards many feet in the air. 
He had already been knocked over by the blast of a shell 
earlier in the day, and though for the second time he escaped 
without an actual wound, he was now unable to speak and 
had to hand over to Sec.-Lieut. Ovenden, though he refused 
to go down to hospital and obtained permission to remain 
at Battalion H.Q. 

In the course of the morning the Battalion received 
orders that it would be relieved in the line and withdrawn. 
It was proposed that this relief should take place in broad 
daylight. Major Sayer very forcibly protested, pointing 
out that the proposed withdrawal would provide the enemy 
artillery not merely with a fresh target similar to that of 
the previous day in the shape of the relieving battalion, 
but would also involve our much-tried selves in a retirement 
under conditions as bad as or worse than those of the advance. 
No man who had seen the ground could possibly have 
advocated such a relief, and the order was eventually can- 

celled after inspection of the ground by a Divisional Staff 
Officer. 

The following is an account by a Company officer of the 
proceedings of the few days last dealt with :— 

‘‘The following two days, August 28th and 29th, were 
spent bumping across France in the familiar cattle trucks, 
the insides of which were plastered with notices intimating 
that the throwing of paper under the seats could only result 
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in the thrower being visited with the nastiest penalties of 
the (Military) Law. As there were no signs of any seats 
in any of the trucks, the Regiment remained innocent of the 
Great Offence. 

‘“‘ At about 2 a.m. on August 30th we realized, by the 
customary nerve-shaking crash as our truck hit the one in 
front, that the train had once again stopped. This time 
it was for good and we turned out in inky blackness into 
what was apparently a stubble field. Then followed the 
usual wait while a harassed R.T.O. ran up and down with 
a hurricane lamp and a bundle of ‘returns.’ Finally we 
moved off to our bivouac, which was the field in which we 
were already standing. This comparatively short journey 
was not to be accomplished without incident, for in the 
inky darkness the leading platoon fell heavily over a line 
of corn stooks which, although painful and distressing to 
those concerned, at any rate gave promise of good material 
being about for making the ground a little less hard to sleep on. 

“We spent the following day in getting shipshape and 
in the intervals chased the harvest bugs with which we 
were all infested as the result of lying on the straw. That 
night we moved across the road on to a grassy hill, leaving 
our little harvest friends behind, with the exception of such 
as could be carried on the man. The following evening 
(the 31st), at about 5 o’clock, a long line of motor lorries 
drew up on the road and the Regiment proceeded to 
“embus.’ As usual, each lorry had to carry at least four 
more men than it could possibly hold, but at last the very 
last man had been pushed in on the top of his perspiring 
comrades and the column moved off. We crashed and 
bumped through miles of the howling wilderness which 
represented the devastated area of the Somme, past the 
usual mess of battered trenches, rusty wire, blown-in dug-outs 
and old rotting gun emplacements. 

‘‘ Many of the lorry drivers had been on this job of carrying 
troops up to the front for some considerable time, but there 
was one who had experienced a far worse ’ole than his 
present one. On the long journey from Heilly to Meaulte 
his tale was extracted from him by one of the Company 
Commanders. 

‘‘ This driver was a regular old soldier of some fifty sum- 
mers. Enlisting in the A.S.C. in 1914, he at length 
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found himself driving a Divisional Ammunition Column 
lorry in France. He was on this job for eight months, 
during which time his lorry had been twice directly hit 
with an H.E. shell—luckily the lorry was empty both 
times! But the hits gave him furiously to think and he 
decided that he would like to get a transfer and leave the 
D.A.C. for good and all. His application through the usual 
channels was greeted with no great show of enthusiasm by 
the authorities, but in the end Providence removed his 
false teeth and placed them under the wheels of his lorry, 
and the lorry did the rest. Next day he reported the loss 
of his teeth and a week afterwards found himself sitting 
in the sun at a base hospital on the coast while the Army 
manufactured him a new set of dentures. At this point 
in his story he removed what was apparently his entire 
upper jaw and displayed it with pride to his listener, with 
the remark that it was a better job than the last, which 
had cost him twenty-two bob in the Whitechapel Road ! 
Having sat in the sun for a month he was sent back to 
Etaples, where he spent an anxious week wondering whether 
he would be posted to another D.A.C. However, the gods 
were good and he was posted to a column which was on 
the job of transporting troops and he had succeeded in 
keeping with them for the past two years, sometimes carry- 
ing troops and sometimes rations, but never the hated 
ammunition. 

“‘ However, to return to the Regiment, at length we 
arrived at our destination, where in the moonlight we could 
just make out the figures of more troops lining the side of 
the road. These turned out to be a London Regiment 
who were going back, after nine days’ continuous attacking, 
by the same lorries that had brought us up. Having got 
the Regiment out of the lorries and off the road, we spent 
some time waiting for our guides, who were to take us up 
to our new bivouac. At last they turned up and we set 
off full of hope. However, the worst fears of the older 
hands were soon realized, for the inevitable occurred, and 
before very long we were marching alternately to almost 
every point of the compass, the last and certain sign that 
the guide was hopelessly lost. Finally, he admitted that 
he had no idea at all where he was, and to make our happiness 
complete a gentle rain began to fall. 
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“The C.O. having dispensed with the services of the 
guide, not however before the said guide had been told 
what the C.O. thought of him, what the Regiment thought 
of him and what the Commander-in-Chief would think of 
him if he knew about him. We reached at last the bivouac, 
which consisted of a piece of ground under the lee of a hill 
and pock-marked with shell holes of varying sizes. This 
ground had been taken from the Boche two days before 
and bore every sign of their recent habitation. During the 
night the Boche sent over some heavy shells, and one officer, 
Lieut. Evershed, had the misfortune to be hit in the eye 
by a small splinter. Dawn broke to the accompaniment of 
a drizzling rain, and a breakfast of cold bacon and rain-water 
did very little towards cheering things up. That afternoon 
there was a conference for all officers down to Company 
Commanders at Brigade Headquarters. The rough scheme 
for the attack was gone into, and the first drawback was 
discovered when we found that our area of attack was 
covered by the joint of four different sheets of the map. 
As it was manifestly impossible to hold four maps open 
in your hand in the middle of an attack, the Brigadier 
decided that we should cut out the four different pieces 
that had reference to our area and paste them together 
to form one complete map of the area. 

“ After the conference, which finished about 4.30, Company 
Commanders returned to their companies and started making 
all the thousand and one necessary preparations for the 
attack, which was to take place at dawn the following day. 
At about 11.30 p.m. Company Commanders were sent for 
from Battalion H.Q. to receive the final orders for the 
attack. H.Q. had found an abandoned Boche dug-out into 
which we all crowded. Before long the atmosphere became, 
to say the least, ‘comfortable’ and an intense desire to 
sleep for hours and hours crept over all present. At long 
last the final points had been threshed out and we staggered 
wearily back to our companies, where the information 
gained at Battalion H.Q. had to be passed on to platoon 
commanders. At about 2 a.m. all was ready, and we set 
out for our position of assembly, which was in the open 
on the reverse side of a crest which overlooked the villages 
of Haute Allaines and Moislains and the Canal du Nord. 

“Qur réle was to support the Brigade attacking the 
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village of Haute Allaines) We arrived at our position 
just before dawn and the Boche was dropping his shells 
fairly freely into the area. He dropped one shell right 
into the middle of the Battalion mules carrying the reserve 
ammunition. Now neither God nor man can hold a mule 
when a 5.9 bursts for all intents and purposes under his 
nose, and the last that was seen of the mules was a small 
blur disappearing ventre a terre over the horizon. 

“The Regiment was then finally in position, platoons 
lying out in the open or in such trenches and old shell holes 
as could. be found. Punctual to the second the barrage 
opened and further conversation became impossible, our 
guns roared and crashed and belched forth the usual stream 
of shell, the whole air quivered and throbbed, but through 
it all one could hear the steady tap tapping of the Boche 
machine guns, telling of guns concealed or unspotted that 
would be all ready to increase their ‘tap tapping ’ to an 
angry chatter as soon as the barrage should lift and the 
leading troops go on to the assault. Our guns increased 
their rate of fire and ‘zero’ hour came. The attacking 
lines of the 229th Brigade got held up by machine-gun fire, 
and we thought we should have to move up in support. 
But just at this time an urgent order arrived to say that 
we were to move across to the right flank, cross the Canal 
du Nord and close the gap between the 229th Brigade and 
the Australians, who were on their right. The area in which 
we were to operate was outside the Divisional boundary, 
and having cut our maps down to the Divisional boundary, 
we had no maps to work on or give references from. The 
movement was started and as the leading company moved 
out in artillery formation the Huns started shelling with 
lachrymatory gas. | 

“Tears streaming down one’s face and an atmosphere 
heavily charged with a smell like chloroform and pine-apples 
did not tend to make things any easier. Coming over the 
crest the Boche got right on to us, but our luck was extra- 
ordinarily good as, considering that we were such a target, 
our casualties were few. The Regiment threaded its way 
through the barrage which they were putting out on to 
the crest and then we got into some dead ground and 
continued the march across their front. But the Boche 
had a shrewd idea of what we were trying to do, and we 
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had yet to cross the Canal du Nord south of Moislains 
and after that the Tortille River, followed by a light railway, 
all three points which he would have accurately spotted. 
Going over the ground afterwards it seemed impossible that 
the canal and river could be crossed without extraordinarily 
heavy casualties, seeing that they were both overlooked 
from the Boche positions. There was one incident which 
was of great assistance, the enemy were heavily shelling 
Moislains village, in which there were at that time no troops 
at all, and there was a tremendous cloud of dust hanging 
over it. This probably obscured our crossing to a certain 
extent. 

‘‘Kach company in turn dropped into the canal bed, 
which was dry, and scrambled up the bank on the far side. 
As the leading company disappeared into the canal it 
did not seem that they could possibly get through without 
heavy casualties; shells were dropping thickly into the bed 
of the canal and great volcanoes of multicoloured smoke 
shot up as the heavy shell dropped into the dry canal bottom. 
However, they did get through and each company in turn 
followed them across and then through the narrow Tortille 
River. Once across the river the whole Regiment had to 
wheel through nearly a right angle, leaving Moislains village 
on our left flank. We reached the left of the Australians’ 
line, two companies passing forward to a position slightly 
in advance of the Australians. 

‘As the Regiment advanced across the open after cross- 
ing the Tortille River a Boche battery opened fire along 
open sights from the forward crest of the hill to our 
immediate front; the Australians were apparently unable 
to get at it with their machine guns, and later on we 
had the mortification of seeing the enemy bring their 
horses over the crest, limber up and gallop away just 
as we reached the Australian trenches. It soon became 
evident that unless we got possession of a crest to the 
north-west of our position, our present line would be 
untenable. The C.O. therefore ordered ‘C’ Company to 
attack and hold the crest. Their advance entailed crossing 
a road which the Boche had marked down with enfilade 
machine-gun fire, but the crest was reached and they 
found a convenient trench just vacated by the enemy 
which ran along the top. The Boche himself had cleared 
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out in front of our advance, leaving behind a certain 
number of dead and wounded in the trench. The crest 
having been won, ‘B’ Company was brought across from 
the right flank, making three companies in the front line 
and one in reserve. We then settled down to digging what 
protection we could against the inevitable shelling which 
was sure to come. 

“We had not long to wait. A Boche aeroplane came 
over very low, and in spite of vigorous machine-gunning, 
had a good look at our line and fired a smoke cartridge 
which fell nearly into our trench. About two minutes 
afterwards the enemy guns got going. The time was then 
about 9 o’clock, and from then till darkness came he made 
spasmodic attempts to blow us out of that trench. This, 
coupled with the repeated aeroplane reports that he was 
massing for his counter-attack, kept life full of interest all 
that afternoon and evening. He was mixing gas shell with 
his H.E. in the most maddening way, so that one had per- 
petually to be putting on one’s gas mask for two or three 
minutes, also it had a most injurious effect on the reserve 
packet of cigarettes that most people had stowed away in 
their pocket. A ‘ Ruby Queen’ ts a bit of a throat twister 
at any time, but when strongly impregnated with Phosgene 
the result is simply nauseating! 

‘‘ At length evening came on and with it an increase of 
gas shelling, but with the darkness our thoughts turned 
hopefully towards the rations and possibly with them a 
tot of rum, that vitalizer of weary bodies. But, as things 
turned out, we were all suffering from what the medical 
profession would probably term ‘an enlarged hope,’ for 
neither rations nor rum materialized. It afterwards trans- 
pired that the ration party had reached the edge of the 
canal, which by then was full of gas, and had then got 
hopelessly lost and spent the rest of the night trying to 
find each other. One member of the ration party stated 
that he had fallen into 1,126 shell holes between II p.m. 
and 2.30 a.m., his burden being a bag of biscuits and a two- 
gallon petrol tin full of tea, the number of times that he 
fell on the petrol tin and the petrol tin fell on him being 
about equal! The night was full of alarms, with gas shelling 
occurring intermittently. At about 1 a.m. a message was 
received from Brigade saying that a counter-attack by 
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“sturmtruppen’ was practically a certainty, and with 
little or no wire in front of our position and the night being 
one of inky blackness, the prospect was not pleasing. How- 
ever, we kept patrols working in front of our line and dawn 
broke without any counter-attack having materialized. 
The next day was uncomfortable. The Regiment was hold- 
ing a position in full view of and overlooked by the Boche. 
The major portion of the front line consisted of a shallow 
trench and was enfiladed by direct machine-gun fire from 
a small wood on the right front. Our guns had several 
times tried to knock out these machine guns, but with no 
success, consequently every movement in our front line was 
met with a burst of machine-gun fire, and it therefore became 
necessary for any individual who had to move along the 
line to do so, like the Serpent in the Scriptures, on his 
belly ! ”’ 

Casualties on September 2nd had amounted to three 
officers wounded and twelve other ranks killed, thirty-five 
wounded. Lieut. Waugh was wounded on the 3rd and 
Capt. T. A. R. Edwards had to be evacuated with severe 
shock, but did not appear in the casualty list. 

At I a.m. on September 4th, the 231st Brigade and 
Australians moved forward and the Battalion was withdrawn 

from the Australian area and brought into reserve. 

' The withdrawal took place through a valley absolutely 
full of gas. The area suggested as bivouac was full of old 
wire, trenches and pits. The rations failed to come up to 
time, and the Intelligence Officer, poor soul! had a very 
difficult job to find room for every one to get in without 
becoming tangled in masses of wire and breaking their necks 
in old trenches. 

The Battalion, after the experiences of the last three days, 
was not by any means fresh, and hoped for a rest, but a 
few hours after arrival were informed they must be prepared 
to move shortly, as the 230th Brigade would form the 
advance guard of the Division in pursuit of theenemy, now 
retiring eastward, and at 2.15 p.m. orders were received to 
advance, in support of roth Buffs and 15th Suffolks. The 
move was completed at 4.45 p.m. The Battalion lay out 
in the open in artillery formation, and though the area was 
more or less continuously shelled and the open slopes 
afforded no cover, casualties were not numerous. 
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During the night two companies were moved to Midinette 
Trench and two companies to act as support to advance 
Battalions and to deal with any attack from Driencourt. 

An uncomfortable night was spent. 

At 11 a.m., September 6th, verbal orders were received 
from the Brig.-General Commanding 230th Brigade to 
occupy Templeux Trench with two companies and to keep 
country to the north-east under observation. ‘“‘A’’ and 
‘“‘D’’ Companies, therefore, moved to Templeux Trench, 
and at 8 p.m. the Battalion moved to the vicinity of Tem- 
pleux la Fosse. Two men of ‘ B’’ Company were badly 
wounded by the explosion of a ‘‘ booby trap ”’ left by the 
Hun in an old trench during the night. 

At g a.m., September 7th, orders were received to move 
out at once and form a defensive flank on north of 231st 
Brigade, who were to continue the advance. 

While moving the Battalion came under considerable 
shell fire, one unlucky shell in Battalion H.Q. knocking out 
five signallers and two runners. 

When the positions were reached liaison was established 
with 231st Brigade, and there being no need for a defensive 
flank, owing to an advance by the division on our flank, 
the advance companies were called in and the Battalion 
went into bivouac, where it remained in rest during 
September 8th and oth. 

On September 8th Capt. F. W. Lascelles rejoined the 
Battalion from leave and relieved Capt. Pope in command 
of ‘‘A’’ Company. 

On the roth orders were received that the Battalion 
would relieve the 16th Devons in the front line, with the 
roth Buffs on the left and the Australians on the right. 
Reconnaissance of route was at once proceeded with and 
at 5.10 p.m. definite orders for relief were received. At 
7.30 p.m. the Battalion moved out and by midnight the 
whole relief was smoothly completed. Dispositions were 
—‘‘B,” “A” and ‘C’’ Companies in the line, ““D”’ 
Company in reserve under a bank. Each front line company 
held a counter-attack platoon in reserve. The line occupied 
ran in front of Spur Quarry, in which was Battalion H.Q. 

On September 11th, in daylight, Major Sayer reconnoitred 
the line. The approach lay over a long forward slope 
devoid of cover and any one moving was subject to being 
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“sniped’’ by a 5.9. An unpleasant walk. Major Sayer 
decided to reorganize the line, leaving only two companies 
in the front line and the other two organized in. platoon 
groups in rear. This was done on the night of the 11th, 
“A” and “ D’”’ Companies being dug-in in platoon groups 
in support to “‘B’”’ and ‘ C ”’ Companies. 

Patrolling was vigorously carried on, and on the night 
of the 12th a trap was laid for enemy patrol suspected of 
frequenting Bouleaux Wood. 

Corp]. Dowling, of ‘‘ B’’ Company, and six men and a 
Lewis Gun, lay up for the enemy after dark. Soon after 
they were in position some twenty enemy appeared. The 
Lewis Gun opened fire, but jammed at the third round. 
The twenty tried to rush the six, but were steadied by rifle 
fire and Corpl. Dowling, with one man, plied them with 
bombs while the gun was retired. The party got back 
safely and this little affair, though not perfectly successful, 
was very gallantly conducted by all concerned, and the 
leader kept his head extremely well under trying circum- 
stances. 

September 13th was quiet and an enemy aeroplane was 
shot down. The airman descended in a parachute badly 
wounded in No Man’s Land and was brought in by ‘“C”’ 
Company. 

On September 14th the Divisional dispositions were 
altered in view of the coming offensive and the front 
line occupied by 231st Brigade as well as 230th Brigade. 
This involved movements of companies and ‘‘A’”’ and 
““D’”’ took over the front line, “‘B ”’ and “C ’’ coming into 
reserve. 

The result of this move was most unfortunate. “B”’ 
Company moved to a shallow railway cutting close to Spur 
Quarry. They were caught while getting in by a heavy 
shelling by 5.9 which killed four and wounded seventeen 
other ranks. The company was moved to Spur Quarry, 
but this also was heavily shelled by enemy howitzers, which 
obviously had the spot ranged with great exactness, and at 
1.30 a.m. Major Sayer, who was personally directing the 
getting of men under cover, was wounded in the knee by 
a Shell splinter, having indeed a miraculous escape from 
worse injury, the shell bursting very close to him. Under 
great protest he was evacuated to the Dressing Station, 
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and Capt. W. R. D. Cuthbertson took over command of the 
Battalion. 

Lieut.-Col. H. I. Powell-Edwards had left for England 
for a senior officers’ course at the Machine Gun School, 
Grantham, and Capt. W. R. D. Cuthbertson commanded 
with great ability and distinction through the remainder 
of the month a Battalion which sorely missed Major Sayer. 

On the 16th orders were received for attack on the 18th. 
For two hours that night the whole Battalion area was 
heavily shelled with mustard gas. No cover was available 
within any reasonable distance and there was nothing to 
do but to “ stick it ’’ with gas masks on. 

The Battalion had a very uncomfortable and sleepless 
night, with a considerable number of gas casualties, which 
included Capt. Fleming, the Doctor, who was very badly 
gassed through having to attend an unfortunate gunner 
casualty who was badly wounded and smothered with 
mustard gas. 

Capt. Fleming had to be evacuated, to the great regret 
of all those with whom he had served so long in Palestine 
and France. 

His successor was an American of the Southern States, 
and as such very welcome as the first forerunner of his 
countrymen to come within our ken. Capt. Robert L. 
Ozlin, of Dundas, Virginia, reached the Regiment in time to 
take part in a very ‘rough house,”’ with which he was 
obviously and quite unaffectedly delighted, as being quite 
up to the standard to which he had expected the Western 
Front to attain. 

One of the best of Americans, he made it quite clear to 
us that the standard American of English ideas was no 
more like the true American than the standard Englishman 
of American ideas is to the real article. We believe he 
left us convinced that England did not exist solely on 
tribute wrung from India and the Colonies (as he assured 
us he had been taught from his youth was the case), and 
even convinced further that the Irish people had not, in 
fact, been trampled by a harsh and over-bearing government 
into rebellion born of despair and misery. 
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II, Templeux Quarries 


The day of the 17th was spent in issuing orders and 
making arrangements for the attack on the 18th. 

The 74th Division (230th Brigade on the right, 23rst 
Brigade on the left) were to attack, with the rst Australian 
Division on their nght and the 58th Division on their left, 
and were to capture enemy positions forward of the Hinden- 
burg Line. 

The 230th and 23rst Brigades had each a battalion of the 
229th Brigade attached to it. Somersets to the 230th 
Brigade, and the Devons to the 231st Brigade. 

Within the 230th Brigade the Suffolks on the nght and 
the Sussex on the left were to attack and capture the Green 
Line (L.4.b.2.5.-F.28.b.4.3.), the Battalion objective being 
F.28.d.3.0. to F.28.b.4.3. (Connor Post inclusive-Toine 
Post inclusive.) See Map, p. 195. 

The Suffolks were to approach Templeux le Guerard from 
the south-east, and to leave two companies to mop it up, 
while we were responsible for mopping-up that portion of 
the large quarries which came within our area. 

The Somersets were to follow up in support of the Battalion 
and the Buffs in support of the 15th Suffolks. The rear 
battalions were to “leap frog’’ the leading battalions on 
the Green Line and advance to Red Line, A.25.d.—F.30.c.a.— 
Cross Roads F.29.b.9.8. 

A subsequent Blue Line was to be occupied if possible. 
This line, known as the Exploitation Line, was immediately 
in front of the Hindenburg Line and comprised Quennemont 
Farm and Malakoff Wood—running through A.26.d b. 
Zero hour was 5.20 a.m. 

The Battalion dispositions were ‘‘A’’ Company (Capt. 
Lascelles) right attack and directing, ‘‘ D ’’ Company (Lieut. 
West) left attack. In support “C’’ Company (Capt. 
Fletcher) on the right, ‘‘B’’ Company (Lieut. Lucas) on 
the left. All companies on a two-platoon front and the 
Battalion in four waves. 

At 3.45 a.m. on a dark and very wet morning the Battalion 
moved up to form for attack. ‘“‘A’’ and “ D’’ Companies 
had spent the night cutting gaps in the wire and taping 
the jumping-off line in front. 

N 
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Battalion H.Q. moved up to the front line trench in the 
road at F.25.c.9.0. At 5.20 our barrage fell and at 5.23 
it began to lift. 

The following account of the action and the hours preced- 
ing it was written soon afterwards by Capt. Lascelles. It 
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the morning I was busy collecting indents from platoons of 
exactly what each man required to complete his equip- 
ment to be carried in the attack. Every man was to 
take a rifle, bayonet, and entrenching tool, two bombs, 
220 rounds of S$.A.A., two days’ rations, the emergency 
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ration, a ground sheet, holdall (with shaving kit), cardigan 
waistcoat, spare pair of socks, and S.B.R. Nothing else 
was to be carried, but every man up to this scale. In 
addition, each platoon would take its two Lewis Gun 
Magazines into action, with ten Magazines each—this meant 
that every man would also carry two Lewis Magazines ; 
the question of picks and shovels was left optional. It is 
undoubtedly a great advantage at the end of an attack to 
be in possession of some picks and shovels, but questionable 
whether the extra weight does not either incapacitate the 
man and damage the fighting efficiency, or lead him to 
chuck away the shovel. 

‘‘] think we carried three or four shovels in the Company, 
but as it was, the weight was so tremendous that a man 
could only just get along with it. To run or fight in it 
was almost impossible. The theory is that the Artillery 
barrage clears away all opposition, and all that an infantry- 
man has to do is to walk along behind it. If, however, he 
is held up and has to fight his way on, he can dump part 
of his load and fetch it after, or leave it for others to bring 
on. | 
‘“‘ The indents collected, I went down to Battalion H.Q., 
to receive operation orders for the attack, which we all 
suspected would be next morning. The orders as far as 
concerned my Company and Battalion were shortly as 
follows :— 

‘‘y, The Battalion objective was Toine Post to Connor 
Post. 

‘2, The Barrage would fall at Zero hour on a line parallel 
to the objective 500 yards in front of our present line. 

‘3, The Barrage would advance at three-minute intervals 
in lifts of 100 yards, till it reached the objective. It would 
then play for one hour on a line 500 yards in front of the 
objective, while the reserve Brigade continued the attack 
through the first objective. After one hour it would again 
advance, in lifts of three-minute intervals, till it reached the 
second objective, Benjamin and Rifleman Posts, when it 
would die away. If possible the reserve Brigade was to 
advance beyond this line and make good Malakoff Wood, 
Top Trench, etc. 

‘4, The Battalion would advance on a _ two-Company 
front and would, at Zero hour, be in position as close as 
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possible behind the Barrage line ; the rear Companies would 
open out as the advance proceeded. 

‘‘'5. My Company was responsible for direction throughout 
the attack, and I was responsible for laying out a tape 
350 yards in front of the line, so that we should at any rate 
start in the right direction. 

‘‘ Such were the principal orders, but as it was to be an 
attack on the whole Corps front, the actual operation orders 
were very voluminous. 

‘‘ These orders I explained to my platoon commanders 
as soon as I got back to the line, and told them to pass 
them on to the men. I also had been told that we should 
have as big a concentration of guns supporting us as there 
had been in the War, and this also was told to the men. 

‘“‘ The early part of the evening was spent in issuing out 
the stores which were brought up in answer to my indents ; 
bombs, S.A.A., equipment of all kinds, rations, etc., seemed 
to pour into the trench, all carried up by the unfortunate 
companies in support, who would only just have time to 
get their carrying finished and come up to the tape in time 
for the attack. In addition to the ordinary issue of stew, 
there was also an issue of hot soup at midnight, and a 
double issue of rum. 

‘‘In addition to issuing out all these, which was finished 
about I a.m., there were two other big jobs to be done. 
Firstly the wire in front of our Jine was to be cut, so that 
the attacking troops could pass through. Secondly I had 
to lay the tape and covering parties were to be put out so 
that I should not be rushed while doing it, as it was not 
outside the bounds of possibility that the Boche might 
hear the sound of the wire cutters and make himself unplea- 
sant by ‘butting in’ just when he was not wanted. 

‘‘T got these parties told off and gave instructions that 
every one (except one look-out party) was to be back in 
the trench by 4a.m. Zero was to be at 5.20, and we were 
to start crawling out of the trench towards the tape at 4.50. 

‘The night was quiet and the Boche Verey lights seemed 
to be less close than usual and his machine-gun fire less 
- active ; he was, however, dropping shells in Templeux Wood 
and a few at intervals in front of our line. 

‘“T set out to lay the tape at about 2.30, and took with 
me Sergt. Pennicott and my two runners, Evans and Sims. 
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I had been out before dusk with a compass to get an idea 
of the ground and note the starting-point. 

‘On the whole the job was successfully done. Starting 
from Templeux Wood we went due north by the compass, 
stopping every fifty yards to peg the tape down with stones, 
and finished by Bouleaux Wood. Twice we were approached 
by forms and had to be on our guard, but they proved to 
be merely patrols from the covering party, which was 
divided into three groups, each about 200 yards from the 
next. Occasionally we had to get into shell holes to avoid 
shells which seemed to be coming too close. I was glad 
to find that one could barely hear the wire-cutting parties, 
and I am sure the Boche could not have done so. 

‘We returned about 4 a.m., and it remained only to 
issue out the rum, which I wanted to do at the last moment. 
The C.O. and Battalion H.Q. had moved up to my dug-out, 
which was going to be Battalion Headquarters during the 
first part of the attack, and I found him having a few 
minutes’ sleep on the floor. After the issue of the rum, I 
synchronized watches with my platoon commanders and 
from that moment they were to act independently, each 
knowing when he had to move out of the trench and his 
exact position and job in the attack ; Skinner and Christie 
(No. 3 and 1 Platoons) were to be in front, with Skinner 
on the right, Breach and Corpl. Aris (No. 4 and 2 Platoons) 
immediately behind them; I intended to be between the 
two lines in the centre. Skinner was to direct and be 
responsible for maintaining direction, and I gave him an 
aeroplane photograph of the country in front of us taken 
obliquely, which might have been very useful. 

“The position at Zero hour was, then, two companies 
‘A’ and ‘D’ in the front of the tape, each company in 
two lines, and two companies immediately behind. The 
original front from which we started was taken over by 
the reserve Brigade. We hoped to be clear of enemy barrage 
when it came down. 

‘‘ There was a good deal of confusion in getting out to 
our places on the tape, partly owing to the darkness, as it 
had not started to get light, and partly owing to the diffi- 
culties in getting through the wire; otherwise everything 
was perfectly quiet and still My Company was about 
eighty-nine strong, which meant about forty men in each 
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of the two lines. At the start each platoon was closed in 
round its platoon commander, and there was a considerable 
distance between the platoons. 

“The guris opened with a roar at 5.20 a.m., and the 
whole atmosphere changed from one of great stillness to 
one of tremendous excitement. The barrage would not 
lift for three minutes and during that time we were to crawl 
up as near as possible to it—this we did while every one 
shouted and cheered. The Bosche did not get his guns 
going for two or three minutes, and we were almost clear 
of the ground covered by his barrage when it started. We 
did, however, come in for the tail of it, but had no casualties, 
though the companies behind had several. 

‘‘ It soon became clear that we were going to have diffi- 
culties which we had not anticipated. In the first place, 
it was much darker than I thought it would be, and there 
was considerable danger of the Company getting split up, 
and platoons failing to keep touch, so I decided to take the 
lead, thinking that this would be the only way of keeping 
the Company together. It was still, however, very difficult 
to keep in the right direction, as the smoke and fumes of 
our shells made a thick wall in front of us. The only means 
of keeping direction was by the compass, and I knew as 
long as we kept due east and followed close behind the 
barrage, we could not be far wrong. 

‘* We advanced without incident as far as the road running 
north and south between Cliffe Post and Templeux le 
Guerard. Here I stopped for a moment to ascertain where 
we were. It was now getting lighter, but the darkness 
gave way to a thick mist and it was no easier to see. I 
soon discovered the fork in the road which showed me we 
were all right, and continued to advance east. After a few 
hundred yards we passed a large prisoners’ cage, which I 
recognized, having seen it from the old line. 

‘So far we had seen no signs of any enemy. There was 
some vague machine-gun fire in front, but between the 
mist and smoke of the shells the enemy could not have 
seen any one coming; very soon, however, we got some 
shots in among us, Skinner was wounded, and the next 
moment we found ourselves on the top of an enemy post. 
I told off a corporal and two men to take these back. There 
were about twenty men—all had put their hands up. 
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*‘ We then continued to advance, the mist getting thicker, 
and suddenly I found the ground fell sheer away from my 
feet; this I knew must mean we were up to Templeux 
Quarries, which were in the line of our march. We followed 
the edge of the quarries round and finally got hopelessly 
mixed up, in the end had to scramble across, and up and 
down the most desperate places. Thanks, however, to the 
mist the Boche could not see us, and we kept our direc- 
tion more or less continuously, and got through all night. 
Fletcher, who commanded behind us, had the job of mopping- 
up these quarries. He afterwards told me the whole place 
was full of Huns, and he thought we must have been all killed 
or captured. 

‘“‘ As it was, however, we only came up against them once 
in the Quarries. We were passing a high sugar-loaf hill, 
which I could just see was wired in round the top, and I 
thought it would be unsafe to go on without making this 
good, so I went up a narrow winding pathway through 
the wire with about five or six men, Corpl. Fryer leading. 
When we got up we saw fifteen or twenty Boches with two 
machine guns, all straining their eyes out in the other 
direction. Quite by luck we had got behind them and 
they paid the penalty of not keeping a look-out to the 
rear. I shouted to some more men to come up, and then 
saw one of the Huns look round, so made as if to throw a 
bomb which I had got in my hand, on which they all put 
their hands up, so I desisted, though I was strongly tempted 
to throw it! 

“We captured about thirty there, including an officer, 
who said he did not expect us so soon behind the barrage. 
I had some difficulty in getting the men on, as they all 
wanted souvenirs, cigars, etc., of the Germans (who were 
Prussian Guard), but eventually I got them on, leaving one 
Lance-Corporal to take back the prisoners. 

“We now found ourselves clear of the quarries, and in 
open down country again, and I stopped to try to ascertain 
our position. We had twisted about in the quarries so 
much, that it was impossible to tell where we were exactly, 
but I decided we were too much to the right and ought to 
make north-east. The mist had disappeared and it had 
started to rain, but it was now more possible to look round 
and see how we stood. I had about fifty men with me 
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and all my officers, except Skinner, who had gone back on 
a stretcher, but we appeared to be entirely ‘on our own,’ 
and there was none else in sight, friend or foe. We were 
still well up with the barrage, which was the most important 
thing. 

‘“‘T was just about to give the order to carry on in the 
new direction, when I saw that Sergt. Pennicott had already 
started most gallantly to attack a trench system which lay 
rather south-east of us. I was not very anxious to do this, 
as I thought it would take us still further out of our direction, 
but it would have been fatal to let the Company split up, 
so I ordered the others to join in. This trench system was, 
however, practically unoccupied, and once across it, I was 
able to follow it up in the direction I had wished to take 
before. This brought us out on to a sunken road, where 
there were several Huns killed and wounded by our shell 
fire, but no one else. 

‘“* | knew we must now be somewhere near our objective, 
so sent Lieut. Breach off down the road, till he came to 
some place he could identify on the map. Whilst waiting 
we were joined by some Australians who had completely 
lost themselves. Breach returned and reported that the 
road led to Hargicourt, from which I easily identified it on 
the map, and discovered we were only 200 or 300 yards 
from the objective, Connor Post, and immediately west of 
it. As the ground was quite open I sent Christie out with 
a patrol to find out whether it was held or not, and as soon 
as he came back and reported it clear, I moved the Company 
in, 

‘‘Connor Post was a semicircular trench, very deep, but 
extremely wet and dirty. We had, however, to make the 
best of it. It was pouring with rain, and the ground was 
very sticky, so that it was impossible to dig in elsewhere, 
though I knew the enemy was bound to have the range of the 
post, and would be sure to shell it. So for the moment I 
put the whole Company into the post, though next day I 
sent two platoons into shell holes in front. 

“‘ According to orders the barrage was to rest for one 
hour, on a line 500 yards in front of our objective, during 
which time the reserve Brigade was to come up to us, and 
attack through us as soon as the barrage lifted. They 
were, however, late and the barrage had moved ahead 
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before they got up to us. In consequence of this they had 
some trouble in reaching their objective, and were not 
established there before nightfall. 

“‘ By the time the reserve Brigade had reached us I was 
in touch with the Suffolks on my right, and with ‘D’ 
Company of our own Battalion on my left. Our position 
was quite a strong one, and it did not seem likely that we 
would be counter-attacked. There was a little rifle fire 
and some few ‘ Minnies’ against us during the day, but 
the danger of the position lay in the fact that the Boche 
would know the exact range to it, and would be able to 
shell it fairly accurately. 

‘‘The moment the attack was over, as far as we were 
concerned, every one found himself very tired. We had 
advanced for two miles at a good pace carrying full packs 
and equipment, and this on the top of a wearying time in 
the trenches with very little sleep. The reaction of the excite- 
ment which every one had felt during the advance set in. 

‘‘ The first things to do were to get the Company reorgan- 
ized, to establish sentry posts, and to send back information 
as to how we stood. I found I had forty-six men, and 
another thirty, who had become cut off from us in the 
mist and darkness, dribbled in during the day. The question 
every one asked was whether we should be relieved that 
night or not. Having no official information about relief, 
I could only say I thought it very unlikely they would be 
able to get troops up to do it that night, but expected we 
would have to stay till the night after. A message from 
General Girdwood arrived during the afternoon congratu- 
lating us on the advance, and saying efforts were being 
made to relieve us as soon as possible. This was most 
cheering.”’ 

There is little which can be added to this account. Thanks 
to the brilliant leading of Capt. Lascelles, the Battalion 
had hit off its objective to a yard in spite of fog, smoke and 
dust which restricted vision to a few yards. 

The papers at home informed the British public that 
“our troops went round the quarries at Templeux le Guerard 
under cover of smoke screens,’’ but in fact the Battalion 
went through and over them, smothering the garrison by 
the speed with which they followed up the barrage. 

The Battalion captured between 400 and 500 unwounded 
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prisoners and numberless machine guns, all of which also 
were credited in the home press to other units. 

The Battalion, however, had its full reward on this day 
in the comment of an Australian whose only criticism was 
that the 74th Division was “ the only Division in France 
that had ever gone forward faster than the Australians.”’ 

The Battalion remained on the Green Line. The leap- 
frogging Battalions passed through and reached the Red 
Line, but the Blue Line was not reached. 

The Battalion was disposed for the night—“ A ’’ Company, 
Connor Post ; ‘‘ D ’’ Company, Toine Post ; ‘‘C ’’ Company, 
dug in as support to ‘‘A’’ Company; ‘“ B’’ Company, 
dug in as support to “ D’’ Company. 

At 6.54 p.m. ‘“‘C’’ Company were moved forward to 
keep touch with the Somersets. Battalion H.Q. were in 
Sherwood Trench. 

So ended a very glorious day and one furthermore in 
which, as so often happens in real success, the toll in blood 
was comparatively light. The Battalion casualties were: 
officers, wounded 2 (Lieuts. Lucas and Skinner); other 
ranks, killed 5, wounded 43, missing 1. 

The action was notable for the brilliant leading of Capt. 
F. W. Lascelles and for the demonstration once more of 
the capability of subaltern officers and N.C.O.s to keep 
their commands in hand and lead them in circumstances 
of great difficulty. The very bad conditions of light in the 
morning had given every opportunity for errors of direction 
and consequent confusion, but in spite of this stragglers 
were very few and the Battalion well in hand throughout. 
Great dash and drive had been shown in the assault of 
positions which in some places resembled the terrain of 
Palestine and the enemy had been smothered at the start 
and given no chance to recover. The barrage was a great 
credit to the guns of the 74th Division, and backed by a 
determined and well-led infantry, had ensured a brilliant 
and lightly-won success. 

For his excellent work in command of the Battalion on 
this day, Capt. Cuthbertson was awarded the M.C. 

Now, however, the Battalion was tired. They had fought 
and moved continuously since September 1st. They had 
been heavily shelled most days and almost every night. 
They had been saturated with mustard gas on many occasions 
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and they were, almost to a man, to some extent the worse 
for this. Mud and. chalk bespattered, hollow-eyed from 
lack of sleep, wearied with continued fighting and digging, 
and croaking hoarsely from their gas-fouled throats, it would 
have been difficult for one who had not viewed their on- 
slaught on the morning of September 18th to realize that 
they were present-day embodiments of that ‘‘ Majesty with 
which the British Infantry fights.’’ 

And now they were on the eve of incurring the bitter 
losses which sooner or later fell to the lot of every unit 
of the British Infantry in this ruthless machine-made war 


III. Quennemont Farm 


The Battalion remained on the rgth as disposed on the 
eve of the 18th, but in the evening took over the “ Red 
Line ’’ from the Black Watch and Somersets in left sector 
of Brigade front, ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘C’’ Companies in the line 
and ‘“‘A’’ Company in support at Artaxerxes Post, ““D’”’ 
Company at Templeux Switch with Battalion H.Q. 

On the afternoon of the 2oth orders were received from 
Brigade for resumption of attack on the Blue Line at dawn 
the next day. The Brigade was to attack north-easterly. 
Objective, the northern portion of ‘‘ Blue Line ’’ to Brigade 
north boundary, roth Buffs on the Battalion right and 15th 
Suffolk in support. The attack to be carried out under a 
creeping barrage as on the 18th. 

The 231st Brigade were attacking on the left of the 
Divisional front and with them were certain Tanks com- 
manded also by an ex-Yeomanry officer, Major Pape. The 
Tanks were much the worse for wear and tear of continuous 
fighting and were short of crews and gunners. 

Within the Battalion, “‘C’’ Company were right front 
attacking company, ‘‘B’’ Company left ditto, “A’”’ 
Company in support and ‘‘ D’’ Company in reserve. The 
front line companies were to go direct to the objective. 
‘‘A’’ Company to send one platoon to follow up advance 
closely, and, if not required to reinforce, this platoon was to 
establish itself in Quennett Low Trench. Battalion H.Q. 
and R.A.P. at Artaxerxes Post. The system of forming 
up behind the barrage to be as on the 18th and Zero hour 
was 5.40 a.m. 
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The following account of the action is written by Capt. 
Lascelles :-— 

“For the rest of the day (zoth) we were fairly busy 
preparing ; the Company was about sixty strong, and with 
that strength we could not carry all the Lewis Guns, so 
two of them were sent back. Towards evening we had a — 
few gas shells on the top of us, one of them gassing a man 
in No. 2 Platoon very badly. Zero was to be at 5.40 a.m., 
and I arranged we should start about 4]a.m. for the sunken 
road. The dug-out at Artaxerxes Post was to be taken 
over partly by Battalion H.Q., and partly by Brigade 
signallers. 

‘“‘The guides arrived at midnight and by 4 a.m. the 
whole Company was concentrated outside the dug-out, 
and we started to march to the sunken road. It turned 
out that although we had only a few hundred yards to go, 
we had barely allowed time enough to get up. The path 
was as slippery as ice, and in some places deep mud, and 
the men in their heavy loads were slipping and falling all 
the way. The Boche were shelling fairly heavily, but we 
were lucky in having no casualties on the way up. Just 
as we were approaching the sunken road, however, the 
Boche started to shell it with whiz-bangs very heavily, and 
it was clear that it would be foolish to take up our position 
in the open ground behind the road—our only chance would 
be to get into the road close up against the front bank, where 
we should be more or less sheltered from the shells. 

‘This was also done by ‘D’ Company and by 5 a.m. 
the whole Battalion was in the road, each man huddled up 
against the bank in front of him. A few minutes after, 
Fletcher, who was in command of ‘C’ Company, was 
wounded, and several others. It was an unpropitious 
opening. The bombardment, however, abated considerably 
before Zero. The rain which had fallen all night also 
stopped just before the guns opened. 

‘‘ The roar of the guns at Zero hour revived the men’s 
confidence ; it was also much lighter than it had been at 
Zero hour on 18th, the objective was practically in sight 
(as we had not far to go), and there was some faint repetition 
of the excitement of the opening stage of the attack on the 
18th, though there was not nearly the same feeling of 
confidence. 
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‘“‘I marked down a copse, which I saw in front of me 
and which I thought was the right direction, as Quennett 
Copse, and made it the line of march. This proved, how- 
ever, to be wrong—what I had supposed to be Quennett Copse 
was in reality Quennemont Farm, which was allotted to 
the Buffs. This mistake took us some way out of our 
direction, but otherwise did not do us much harm, as the 
Buffs never reached it, and we could never have reached 
our objective unless some one simultaneously attacked 
Quennemont Farm.* 

‘““We started forward at 5.40 a.m., but from the start 
we were under shell fire continuously and lost a good many 
men, even in the first hundred yards. Our own artillery 
barrage was certainly poor and very much below the stan- 
dard of the 18th. At times the shells were falling some way 
ahead and we pressed on, then there would be a pause in 
the firing, and then they would fall behind us and in among 
us. We had a good many casualties from it, and it was 
also quite ineffective in keeping the enemy’s fire down. 

‘‘We encountered the enemy first in Trollope Trench, 
and they made no fight, but put up their hands, and were 
sent back to the rear. The next point that was likely to 
offer resistance was Quennemont Farm (as I thought 
Quennett Copse), and I told Trigg of ‘C’ Company to 
work to the north of it, while [worked tothesouth. In this 
way we should render it untenable and could then put in a 
platoon to clear it up and hold it. 

‘‘ My Company advanced as far as Zoo Trench just south 
of the farm, where the trench bends round. Here we came 
under very hot machine-gun fire, and the men all jumped 
into the trench, which was not occupied except by some 
wounded Boches. This I knew would be fatal, as a halt 
anywhere short of the objective would render us very liable 
to counter-attack, in a position from which we should not 
be able to see it. It was essential to reach the objective 
if possible, before our barrage, such as it was, died down 
altogether. 

“I therefore began to get the men out of the trench 


* It must be remembered that “‘ copses ’’ were merely an aggre- 
gation of shattered tree stumps. Farms were no more than a few 
bits of masonry and generally also a few tree stumps. It was 
therefore most difficult to distinguish a ‘‘ copse ’’ from a “‘ farm.” 
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and in doing so was hit through the arm; as aresult of this 
I had to get into the trench to get it bound up. During 
this time the situation did not change, but it was clearly 
useless to try and advance direct in the face of the machine- 
gun fire, and the only thing to do was to go up through the 
copse, with a view to holding it, and from there making 
the top trench untenable, and so reach our objective. 

“We accordingly withdrew down the trench till we got 
due west of the copse. I intended to leave some Lewis 
Guns in the trench south of the copse to cover our advance, 
but the order was not heard, or misunderstood, and the 
whole party filed along the trench. Here we were under 
cover, and a good place to jump off from, as we only had 
a few yards to go before we reached the wood. As soon, 
however, as we set foot in the wood we came under a most 
terrific fire; we got about half-way through, but had a good 
many casualties, including my runner Evans and my 
sergeant-major, Stone, who was shot through the head, 
and it was clear that the copse was raked by fire and pro- 
vided no cover. It was useless to remain in it and we 
withdrew to the trench. 

“‘T then had to look round and consider the situation, 
There was no possibility of getting forward by frontal 
attack, so much was clear. We were then about forty 
strong, and there was no one else in sight, either of our 
own Regiment or of the Buffs, who should have been (as 
a matter of fact) where we were. It was then that I dis- 
covered my original mistake and that we were behind 
Quennemont Farm and not behind Quennett Copse. We 
were therefore about 300 yards too much to the night, and 
the rest of the Regiment would presumably be on our left. 

‘“‘T therefore sent out a patrol down the trench to the 
left with orders to try and get into touch with the rest of 
the Battalion, or with some one, but the patrol returned 
almost at once, saying it was impossible to get across the 
road, which was covered by machine-gun fire. It was 
necessary, however, to take some risk to join up with some 
one else, as our present position was hopeless, so I went 
along the trench myself, got across both roads and found 
‘D’ Company about 200 yards beyond the road. I then 
returned to get the Company across. 

‘“‘T got the Company up as far as the junction of Zoo 
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Trench and a communication trench leading to Top Trench, 
and here I found West, who was in command of ‘ D,’ and 
for the moment we put all our men along Zoo Trench, and 
told them to make a fire-step, so that they could fire over 
the side. 

‘“‘T then saw Corpl. Aris, of No. 2 Platoon of my own 
Company (the platoon which I had told off to follow ‘B’ 
Company). He told me that Hoad (who commanded ‘ B’ 
Company) was in Top Trench in front of us, with three 
men in urgent need of help. He told me they had had a stiff 
fight, that he himself had killed ten Germans with his 
bayonet, that No. xr Platoon of my Company which had 
started off just behind him according to plan was very weak, 
Lieut. Christie and several others having been killed, and 
had joined up with ‘D’ Company. 

“It was clearly necessary to get some help to Hoad in 
the front line, but the place was such a maze of trenches 
that it was difficult to find the way up, and as we went, 
we heard the Germans bombing along it, so we knew that 
we should not be in time, and decided to get back to our 
companies and put the place in a state of defence. 

“This we did, putting bombers in the communication 
trenches leading to the front line, and throwing our nght flank 
back so that it would not bein the air, and could not be taken 
in the rear. We also sorted out the two companies, getting 
‘D’ Company on the left of mine. ‘D’ Company were 
then in touch with some of the Welsh (231st Brigade), but 
they were only an isolated detachment and had no one 
on their left. Consequently the force in Zoo Trench con- 
sisted of about forty Welshmen, ‘D’ Company of our 
own Battalion, about twenty strong, and my own Company, 
about thirty strong. Both our flanks were exposed, the 
Buffs on the one side and the remainder of the Welsh on 
the other, having each failed to reach their objective. The 
Germans were in Top Trench, about 50 or 60 yards in front 
of us. 

“ During the next half-hour the Germans were occupied 
in bombing in Top Trench. They made one or two attempts 
to get down the communication trench to where we were, 
but we drove them off. They were, however in firm posses- 
sion of Top Trench and made it very uncomfortable for us 
to look over our parapet. Their game now was clearly to 
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wait reinforcements and then deliver a_ counter-attack. 
They clearly knew exactly where we were and had sent 
back information giving our position, as the moment they 
had withdrawn after their bombing attack they started to 
shell us. 

‘‘They kept up an accurate and fairly heavy shell fire 
for about three-quarters of an hour. They knew of course 
the exact range to the trench and got some direct hits which 
caused casualties. We expected as soon as the shelling ceased 
they would attack across the open. This did not, however, 
occur. They made another attempt by bombing which 
we repulsed, but did not again press us. We could, however, 
see that they were fast reinforcing and it was by now very 
dangerous to show one’s head over the top. 

‘“‘ During this time I had made various attempts to com- 
municate with the rear and let them know the situation. 
I sent my servant with a message, but he returned later 
saying it was impossible to get back. I then sent up the 
9.0.8. signal; this, however, was not seen, or else the gunners 
could not make out exactly where we were and consequently 
did not dare to fire. In any case it produced no effect. 
There were no aeroplanes at hand with which to communicate. 

‘“‘ West and I then walked down to the Welsh—this was 
a dangerous business, as the trench had been destroyed in 
several places and it meant cutting across the open and 
running the gauntlet of the Boche snipers. However, we 
found the O.C. Welsh, and agreed that the position was 
bad, and to make further attempts to get a message back. 
We also decided to send all wounded men back who could 
not walk, on the shoulders of other men. I gave a message 
to one man who was slightly wounded, who eventually 
delivered it, but not till long after it could have done any 
good. The wounded were sniped most of the way back, 
and I am afraid only a few got back. 

‘““The Boche in front still made no attempt to rush us 
over the open, and we thought perhaps he would wait till 
it was dark, but soon we realized he was getting round our 
left flank—in fact, he was already well round our left and 
had got the road in front of Benjamin Post swept by fire. 
He evidently meant to make a certainty of it, so West 
and I again went to see O.C. Welsh, and we decided to 
withdraw at least as far as Trollope Trench, where we should 
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be more in touch with the rear and also able to prevent 
the enemy from getting completely round us. 

‘‘ Accordingly we collected some Lewis Gun Teams and 
put them in position to cover our withdrawal in case the 
Boche came after us, and started the remainder off in good 
order. Twice the Boche started after us down the trench 
and both times the Lewis Gunners drove him off. The third 
time, however, he broke through and started bombing the 
tail of our column as we went down the trench. 

“We carried the withdrawal on down Trollope Trench, 
finally getting into our old front line, which was held by 
the Suffolks. Here we reorganized, but found that casualties 
had been very heavy ; when the Boche found we meant to 
go right back, he flung as much at us as he could, and his 
snipers caught a good many of us as we crossed the road 
in front of Wind Trench. There was no trench here and 
we had to scramble across the open—one bullet just grazed 
my chin, and another just cut my shin. 

“It was now about midday, and we were back in our old 
front line; it had been a bad show from the start, but there 
was no other ending possible; the state in which the men 
were, combined with the opposition we received, made the 
odds very heavily against us. It can be said to our credit 
that we were the only unit in the Division who actually 
reached the objective. 

‘* As soon as we were more or less settled in our old line, 
I left for the dressing station, but the shelling by this time 
was so intense that it was 2 p.m. before I could get there. 
The Boche was now giving us the worst shelling I had come 
up against in France. 

“‘ About 2 p.m. it abated somewhat and I made my way 
to Artaxerxes Post, where the dressing station was, via 
Hussar Post, which was looking worse than ever. My 
servant came with me and I then discovered he had carried 
my pack ever since I had been first hit outside Quennemont 
Farm, when I had taken it off! 

“The dressing station was crowded, all three staircases 
were occupied with wounded and the whole of the floor 
space in the dug-out, and new cases were coming in fast, 
with shell shock and all kinds of wounds. The shelling 
started soon after I arrived and was so heavy and accurate 
that several times the candles at the bottom of the dug-out 
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were blown out by the shells bursting by the doorway.”’ 

The account given above is one to which little can be 
added. All communication with Battalion H.Q. throughout 
had been by runner only and very few runners indeed got 
through. 

Lieut. Hoad and some few of ‘“‘ B ’’ Company alone of the 
74th Division succeeded in reaching the day’s objective, Top 
Trench. 

The following is an account of the action of ‘‘ B ’’ Company 
under Lieut. S. S$. Hoad. ‘‘B’’ Company were on the 
left of the Battalion attack. The strength of the Company 
was twenty-seven of all ranks, including signallers and 
runners, and the frontage of attack allotted to the Company 
was 250 yards ! 

The Company duly formed up and advanced with the 
barrage at 5.40. From the moment of advance casualties 
began to occur, but the few groups which represented the 
Company advanced steadily on their objective, namely Top 
Trench, on a line which left Quennett Copse on the Com- 
pany’s right. 

As the objective was approached heavy machine-gun and 
rifle fire was opened on the Company from higher ground 
on their left, which was within the area of the Brigade on 
the left, and as the dozen or so survivors, who had annihilated 
one post of four or five of the enemy en route, approached 
Top Trench, some forty men of a battalion of the Brigade 
on the left came across the Company front and entered Top 
Trench with them. 

The accession of strength was welcome, for Top Trench 
was full of the enemy, who was caught emerging from dug- 
outs and, persuaded by a few bombs, surrendered whole- 
sale; but the high ground on the left remained in the 
enemy’s hands. Simultaneously a number of the enemy 
came forward from the right front with their hands up, 
and a number of prisoners was sent back towards the 
original starting-point. 

But Top Trench was completely enfiladed by machine-gun 
and rifle fire from the higher ground on the left mentioned 
above, and rapidly became an absolute death trap. The 
left flank was in the air, the advance of the Brigade on the 
left being definitely held up. A patrol sent to the right 
by Lieut. Hoad was not heard of again, 
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An enemy aeroplane came over low and dropped a flare 
on the right of the Company and a few moments later 
heavy firing there seemed to indicatea heavy attack on the 
presumed position of ‘‘ C ’’ Company. 

By this time casualties in Top Trench had reduced “ B ’”’ 
Company to Lieut. Hoad and two or three men, and when 
Lieut. Hoad himself was severely wounded, the surviving 
man or two withdrew with him down a shallow trench, 
through Quennett Copse, and thence down Trollope Trench 
to the starting-point. 

En route they passed through a few of ‘‘ A ’’ Company, 
but it appears from Capt. Lascelles’ account that he did not 
hear of this, and indeed for some hours after the occurrence 
he and the remnant of “A,” “‘C’’ and “‘ D’’ Companies 
were putting up a very desperate fight in Zoo and Trollope 
Trenches. 

Lieut. Hoad and one or two men were all that remained 
of ‘‘B’’ Company who succeeded in reaching the original 
starting-point in the sunken road—from whence Lieut. 
Hoad was evacuated to the dressing station. 

Capt. Lascelles, Lieut. Hoad and all officers and other 
ranks had put up a most determined fight, but, as was 
learned months afterwards from C.S.M. Stone (wounded in 
the head and captured on this day), the enemy had been 
reinforced by an entirely fresh Division, and the effort 
demanded of the skeleton ranks of the 74th Division had 
been too great. The enemy, indeed, refused to believe that 
C.S.M. Stone was not wearing false badges, being convinced 
that the 74th Division was not any ed fit to have attacked 
at all on this day. 

Capt. Lascelles was awarded the M.C. for his conduct on 
September r1gth and on this day when by his personal 
efforts in circumstances of great danger and difficulty he 
succeeded in maintaining cohesion and extricating the 
remnant of the attacking companies. 

Many most gallant actions were performed. But it was 
most difficult to collect evidence of them. Corpl. Aris had 
killed ten of the enemy in hand-to-hand fight with the 
bayonet and Pte. Fordham in Quennemont Farm had 
knocked out with bombs by himself an enemy machine 
gun and crew, while again, in the retirement to Zoo Trench, 
he had gone out and brought in a wounded N.C.O. under 
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a most heavy and accurate fire at the shortest possible 
range. This last act was performed in the sight of many 
men and in any other war would no doubt have earned 
the most coveted decoration of all, but as it had been laid 
down that none but stretcher-bearers or medical personnel 
could obtain this decoration for saving life, he could not 
qualify under this head, while of his action at Quennemont 
Farm only one living witness survived, where three witnesses 
were necessary. Both he and Corpl. Aris received the 
D.C.M. 

Of the Battalion Company officers only three survived the 
day unwounded in all companies. Every Company Com- 
mander was hit. Lieut. D. H. Christie was killed. Lieuts. 
Trigg, Thomas and Boardman were reported missing. 

The casualties for the month were :— 


Other 

Officers. Ranks. 
Killed ‘ ‘ : . «= 47 
Died of wounds . . _— Co) 
Wounded. : : . 4 230 
Missing ; . , - 23 50 
18 337 


On the evening of the 21st the remnant of the Battalion 
was withdrawn to Templeux Switch, Battalion H.Q. being 
in Toine Post. After dusk a number of men succeeded 
in evading the enemy and getting back to the sunken road 
and the Battalion strength was somewhere near 100 in the 
line. Many of them had had astonishing luck and many 
hairbreadth escapes in getting through. 

On the 22nd the Battalion occupied a line from Connor 
Post—Toine Post and on the 23rd moved back to Sherwood 
Trench (Battalion H.Q. and two companies) with two - 
companies in a trench in front. 

On this day or the previous one an unlucky shell had hit 
Brigade H.Q. and knocked out every one there except the 
Brigade Major, who got off with a slight scratch. Lieut.-Col. 
H. I. Powell-Edwards was sent up from reinforcements to 
act as B.G.C. during the relief now coming off, and the 
Brigade was in the unusual and most lucky position of not 
being relieved by any other specific unit, and therefore 
able merely to “‘ up stick and go’ at a given hour. On the 
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night of the 24th accordingly the Brigade moved out and 
went back to bivouac near Templeux la Fosse. 

The other Brigades were relieved by Americans. Of these 
kinsmen of the Anglo-Saxon race we had as yet no experi- 
ence beyond an individual one of Capt. Ozlin, who had in 
the last few days proved himself in every way a worthy 
representative, and by no means “too proud to fight.’’ 

His compatriots now pouring up in thousands to the 
relief of badly battered hundreds (the American division 
apologized for being below strength—only 20,000 strong—the 
74th Division had under 1,200 rifles in the line) were new 
to the game though very keen, and suffered accordingly. 
The relief was much hampered by the size of units taking 
over being so enormously in excess of those being relieved. 

Of their subsequent doings only vague rumours reached 
us. These pointed to heavy losses born of inexperience, in 
most gallant attempts on the line we had so nearly reached, 
and to a cost in casualties which would have sufficed to 
obliterate altogether several times over the remnant of the 
74th Division. But in the end the line was carried. 

So far as the Battalion was concerned there was one 
great source of comfort in the present situation, namely 
that the losses, heavy though they were, contained a very 
large proportion of wounded, and the Division at the com- 
mencement of operations in France had secured a promise 
that casualties of the 74th (Yeomanry) Division returning 
from Hospital should be returned to the Division and to 
no other, and though already in several instances this 
promise had been broken, the victims, appealing to the 
Divisional Staff direct, had in some cases been reclaimed. 
We lived therefore in hopes that most of our wounded when 
fit again would return to us. 

On September 25th the Battalion marched to Peronne 
and there entrained for Villers Brettoneux, marching thence 
to Fouilloy, where it went into billets. 

It was understood that the Division would now move 
north again and go into a peaceful sector of the line for a 
period of more or less quiet. 

September 26th and 27th were spent at Fouilloy to some 
extent refitting in matériel. No drafts arrived and the 
Battalion was very short in numbers, particularly in signallers 
and runners. 
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On the 27th orders were received that the Battalion would 
entrain next day at Heilly for the north. 

On the 28th the Battalion marched to Heilly and entrained 
—travelling to Lillers, arriving late that night, and marching 
to billets in L’Ecleme, where it was understood we would 
reorganize and refit. 

The Commander of III Corps sent the following letter 
to Maj.-Gen. E. S. Girdwood, commanding 74th Division :— 


It is with the greatest regret that I bid as revoiy to the 74th 


. Division. 


During the brief period which the Division has been with the 
III Corps, it has not only fought with gallantry and determination, 
but also with that spirit of mutual co-operation and comradeship 
which ensures success. 

I wish also to convey my personal thanks to General Girdwood, 
the Staff, and all ranks of the 74th Division for their loyal support 
and for the manner in which they have always “‘ played up.”’ I 
trust that it may be my good fortune, at no distant date, to have 
the Division in my Command again in further victorious operations. 

R. H. K. Butter, 
Lieutenant-General, 
Commanding III Corps. 
III Corps H.Q. 
September 26th, 1918. 


A further letter was received by the G.O.C. 74th Division 
from Gen. Sir H. Rawlinson, commanding Fourth Army. It 
ran as follows :— 


FourtH Army, No. G.S.2/17. 


74TH DIVISION. 

The 74th Division has taken a prominent part in the successful 
advance of the Fourth Army during the past month and much to 
my regret has been ordered to another part of the British front. 

The work of this Division during a period of severe and continuous 
fighting is worthy of the best traditions of the Yeoman stock of 
Great Britain. 

Brought to this country from a hot climate, where they took 
part in a very different method of warfare, the 74th Division has 
quickly adapted itself to the altered conditions and has fought 
with a determination and courage which is beyond praise. 

In the capture of Aizecourt, Driencourt, Templeux la Fosse, 
Longavesnes, Villers Faucon and Templeux le Guerard the Division 
has made a name for itself which ranks with the best Divisions 
fighting in the British Army, and I desire to offer to all ranks my 
warmest thanks for their gallantry and self-sacrifice. 

In addition to the considerable area of ground gained the Division 
has captured over 1,700 prisoners. 
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I greatly regret that the Division is leaving the Fourth Army, 
and in wishing all ranks every good fortune, I trust I may at some 
future time find the 74th Division once more under my command. 

H. RAWLINSON, 
General, 
Commanding Fourth Army. 
H.Q., Fourth Army. 
Seplember 28th, 1918. 


” 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE GREAT DELIVERANCE 


‘** , . . Look back beyond the crosses star-spread about the lines, 
And, looking, feel beside them their dead at last released, 
To see, with them, the sun rise above the broken shrines, 
And hear the German waggons roll back into the East.’’ 
* * * a * 


** And, stooping, from the cities come soon the peasant crones, 
To hunt for vanished homesteads across the withered plain, 
Pale children play at battle about the hamlets’ bones, 
And old men come with ploughshares to turn the fields again.” 
A. P. HERBERT. 


I. Quinquibus 


OMPANY officers and Battalion H.Q. were all in need 

of a breathing space after the strenuous days on the 

Somme. The War Diary was yet unwritten. Casualty | 

lists needed checking and revising. Recommendations for 

honours and awards were in many cases still in process of 
being prepared. 

It may be mentioned by the way that one of the regulations 
which drove an Adjutant and “ Battalion Office ’’ demented 
was that requiring copies of such recommendations in 
triplicate. 

No doubt triplicate copies were necessary, but the man 
who asked for triplicate copies from a Battalion H.Q. in 
the Field ought undoubtedly to have been sent to write 
them out himself in an open shell hole, or, at best, a stuffy 
dug-out, in a bad light when very tired and distracted by 
many other demands. 

It did seem most unreasonable that the duplicates and 
triplicates if required could not have been run off at the 
first stage down the line at which a typewriter existed. 

217 
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This is merely mentioned as another instance of the demands 
made on Battalion H.Q. for literature which they were 
most ill equipped to provide. The British Army really 
ought to take in hand the reduction of the endless returns 
and other literature demanded from fighting formations. 
So far as we could judge no “ return ’”’ existed which gave 
any true idea of the men actually fighting at any time. 
‘“‘ Effective Strengths ’’ were an absolute misnomer. They 
included all sorts of people who never existed except on 
paper. It is astounding to read that on September 30th, 
1918, the “‘ effective’’ strength of the Battalion was 32 
officers and 566 other ranks and on October 3Ist, 1918, 
38 officers and 538 other ranks. At both of these dates 
companies were mere skeletons. Platoons of Io to 15 
men, companies of approximately 4o to 50 were the rule 
in the fighting line. The returns were swollen by officers 
and men who were with “‘ reinforcements ’’ or on courses, 
with the transport or on detached duty, and the one thing 
which apparently no office senior to Battalion H.Q. ever knew, 
was the number of men actually fighting or ready to fight 
in the line. The result was frequently that demands were 
made on the fighting portion of the unit which were quite 
impossible of fulfilment. 

If the effective strength of the unit on September 30th 
was 566 other ranks, it remains a fact that the Battalion 
which went up to the line at Richebourg L’Avoué was little, 
if at all, over 200 other ranks. 

On September zoth orders were received to take over the 
line on the night of October rst-2znd and one remembers 
the scramble which ensued. 

A new adjutant, Capt. H. E. Blunt, on September 2gth 
acting as Staff Captain, had to hand over Staff Captain, 
go up to reconnoitre the line on the 30th, and on the same 
day take over from the old adjutant, Capt. A. G. Miller, 
and proceed to the line on the night of the rst. The fact 
that in the event he could not hand over, and thus could 
not take over, until the evening of October Ist made things 
none the easier. 

Meanwhile the C.O. and Company Commanders (the C.O. 
having handed over 230th Brigade to Lieut.-Col. Spence- 
Jones, D.S.O.) went up to reconnoitre the line. Battalion 
H.Q. location in the line had been previously given us, 
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and the Company Commanders proceeded straight to the 
spot indicated. 

The C.O. proceeded to H.Q. of the Brigade which was to 
be relieved by us. There he was informed that an advance 
had taken place, that the Battalion H.Q. was not exactly 
known, but was certainly not at the location given, and 
realized that, with only some two hours in which to complete 
the reconnaissance, four company commanders and Capt. 
Blunt were somewhere “‘ in the blue ’’ looking for a Battalion 
H.Q. which was not where they believed it to be! 

However, the Battalion officers did eventually meet at 
the Battalion H.Q. in the line, where they heard from a 
much harassed Battalion staff that all companies were on 
the move, the exact location of none was known and that 
the only thing to do was to go back and hope that on coming 
up next night things would have stabilised enough to get 
the relief over quietly. 

Back to L’Ecleme some miles to the rear in lorries was 
then the order, and, on the following day, a hurried handing- 
over by company commanders and adjutant took place. 
The Battalion moved to Chocques, where it entrained on a 
small light railway for Locon. Ex route the train broke 
down badly at a small bridge over a stream, and had to be 
man-handled back on to the metals again. This involved 
an hour’s delay and the Battalion arrived at Locon as dusk 
was falling, to find an open space around the railhead 
crammed with men, ‘‘ cookers ’’ and animals, and to partake 
of a hurried meal in a drizzling rain and growing darkness 
before moving up to the line. In spite of all difficulties— 
and the light rain made the going most atrocious—the relief 
was completed at 23.00. (The Army in France had now 
adopted the “‘ 24’’-hour time which had always been in 
use in the Egyptian Expeditionary Force.) 

Companies were commanded at this date, “A ’’ by Lieut. 
Webber, ‘“‘B’’ by Capt. A. Adams, “‘C”’ by Capt. T. 
A. R. Edwards and ‘‘D”’ by Lieut. E. G. S. Edwards. 

Capt. Miller left for leave to England. But he was very 
severely affected by gas and on his return home came under 
doctor’s orders and did not in fact rejoin the Battalion. 
Had we known then that such was to be the case, we would 
have found some means of expressing our deep regret at 
losing him, after four years of service with the Regiment, 
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of which nearly eighteen months as Adjutant in Palestine 
and France. 

On October 2nd, about 12.00, a patrol reported that the 
enemy line appeared to be vacated, and almost simultane- 
ously news was received that the Division on the left was 
advancing. The Battalion was very weak and the matter 
of .intercommunication was most difficult, as there was no 
spare wire and the casualties in signallers on the Somme 
had not been replaced. There was not a cycle in the Batta- 
lion and consequently once out of the present line no com- 
munication was possible except by runner. 

The Battalion advanced at 14.35 and, at 15.00, had 
occupied the first objective, Satan Trench. The advance 
continued very slowly on account of the great difficulty 
of intercommunication both forward and to the rear, but 
at 20.00 the left of the Battalion was in touch with the 
leading lines of the Division on the left on the Aubers 
Ridge, and on the right with the roth Buffs. 

Communications were still most difficult and slow in the 
absence of both cycles and wire, and most of the night was 
spent in an endeavour to pick up an alleged forward station 
of the 230th Brigade, which could not be found in the 
pitch darkness of a damp night. About 02.00 on October 3rd, 
however, Corpl. Tribe, of the 230th Brigade Signals, arrived 
with a large reel of wire after a most exhausting effort 
across the devastated area, and his arrival was more than 
welcome. Orders were received for the resumption of the 
advance at dawn. Rations had not been got up, the country 
being impossible for transport. Battalion H.Q. were at 
Halpegarbe on the night of the 2nd. 

On the 3rd the move forward continwed. The rate of 
advance was again very slow. A wide front had to be 
covered. Company officers and runners were very hard 
worked in controlling the advance, and all were very con- 
siderably exhausted by the advance over very bad ground 
the day before, after a long “ relief ’’ the previous night. 

The day’s objective was reached about dusk on the night 
of the 4th, when the Battalion was disposed forward of the 
eastern edge of the wood in U.7.b.4.9., Battalion H.Q. 
being at Le Coquerez Farm, a house surrounded by a moat, 
undamaged and which looked on the map like a large 
bull’s-eye inviting extinction from enemy artillery. 
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The Division on the right had been held up on the line 
of the River Deule, now some few hundred yards in front 
of the Battalion, and it seemed probable that the advance, 
hitherto unopposed, would be opposed next day. 

On the 4th the Battalion was ordered into Brigade reserve. 
The 15th Suffolks passed through at 10.00 and at 14.00 
had established a line east of Lattres, having come under shell 
fire as soon as they passed our Battalion H.Q. and having 
been held up on the line now held. The right flank was 
refused so as to link up with the Division on the mght, 
whose front was some distance further back than our own, 
the River Deule here making a pronounced curve round our 
right flank. (Map No. VII.) 

Shell fire was continuous from now on throughout the 
Battalion area all night and ‘‘A’”’ and ‘‘D’’ Companies, 
whose areas were close to a cross-roads on the north end 
of Sainghin a Weppes, were withdrawn to huts in Chateau 
Wood. 

The Battalion now were well through the devastated 
area. The village of Sainghin had been looted and defiled 
by the retreating enemy, but the country as a whole was 
not the hideous morass of the devastated region, and there 
were several buildings in Sainghin which were quite whole. 

The enemy shelled the area nightly, concentrating largely 
on roads and chateaux with gas shell, but casualties were 
fortunately few. 

On the 7th the Battalion relieved the roth Buffs in the 
support line, and on the gth orders were received to take 
over the front line partly from the roth Buffs with an 
additional area hitherto held by the roth King’s Shrop- 
shire Light Infantry (231st Brigade), whose line had been 
raided the previous night. 

The relief was not an easy one. The leading line was 
accommodated in hastily dug trenches in hedgerows and 
along the railway line, and was commanded by the enemy 
at short range. A row of houses called ‘‘ Quinquibus ”’ were 
almost entirely shattered, and the Battalion front was very 
long indeed for the number of men available. 

All four companies were in the line, which consisted of a 
number of small groups, nominally of platoons, in fact, of 
eight or ten men each, each company having a “ platoon ”’ 
of ten or so in reserve. 
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The line held ran along the railway parallel to Quinquibus, 
Battalion H.Q. being in some huts at Chateau la Vallee, 
which presented the curious appearance of a perfectly flat 
and collapsed house, the roof of which had descended 
bodily upon the foundations. 

The grounds of the Chateau were very full of gas and 
were shelled nightly, but mostly at the end remote from 
Battalion H.Q. The front line and Quinquibus were shelled 
heavily every night and were particularly worried by a 
heavy trench mortar which our artillery quite failed to 
knock out. 

We had not, at this time, the guns of the 74th Division 
behind us and the artillery support we did receive was 
not by any means what we had been accustomed to expect. 
It was a very trying time indeed for the Battalion. The 
weather was very wet, overhead cover did not exist, constant 
patrolling had to be undertaken and the shortage of men 
made rest for any one impossible. About the gth Lieut. 
E. G. S. Edwards was evacuated with fever, Lieut. Webber 
taking over ‘“‘ D’’ Company. 

On the night of the roth-11th the enemy put a heavy 
barrage down on the road through Quinquibus at about 
dawn, but did not attack. 

At intervals during the r1th he shelled the left flank 
heavily. On the 12th Lieut.-Col. H. I. Powell-Edwards, 
who had served with the Regiment and Battalion since 
mobilization, was sent to six months’ duty at home, and 
handed over command of the Battalion to Lieut.-Col. J. B. 
Dodge, D.S.C. (M.G.C.), who remained in command until 
the Armistice. 

On this day orders were issued by Division for a further 
advance, but were cancelled, and instead the Battalion was 
ordered to carry out a raid on the western edge of La Haile 
Wood, in which were two concrete “ pill boxes ’’ tenanted 
by the enemy. 

The continuous fighting:and movement of the past six 
weeks, coupled with a complete lack of reinforcements to 
date, had reduced the Battalion to a skeleton. None were 
now left but the real stickers, whom nothing could kill and 
nothing could daunt. The extreme paucity of numbers 
scattered in groups over a wide front made the day and 
night one long round of duty of one sort or another. Pla- 
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toons of ten men or less were the rule. The line was in an 
exposed position without shelter and the enemy’s artillery 
behind the River Deule were getting rid of every round 
they could preparatory to a fresh retirement. 

The Commander-in-Chief in a dispatch which described 
the opening of this, the final phase, in August, had written : 
‘‘ Some of us are very tired.’’ 

The fighting troops and transport of the Battalion alike 
weve very tired, and once more it is to be recorded to the 
credit of the Quartermaster and the Transport Officer, Lieut. 
Dench, and Transport N.C.O.s and men that supplies reached 
the Battalion with the wonted regularity. 

The following is an account of the few days spent at 
Quinquibus from the notes of a Company Commander :— 

‘““We moved into the line at Quinquibus on October 
gth-roth. The take-over was not an easy one, the night 
being very dark and the position exposed. We spent some 
time burying some of the relieved battalion who had been 
killed the previous day. The line itself was not a pleasant 
one, consisting as it did of a number of posts scattered about 
in an old trench line which ran roughly parallel with the 
railway. 

‘“‘ Between our left and the neighbouring Battalion’s right 
there was a large gap of about half a mile which was sup- 
posed, rather optimistically we thought, to be covered by 
our machine guns. Battalion H.Q. was in some ruined huts 
in the Chateau Vallee Wood. The two left companies 
shared a headquarters. 

‘‘ This headquarters consisted of an ex-enemy concrete 
‘pill box’ with its door facing the Boche, the total floor 
space was about 12 feet by Io feet, and in this had to live the 
two company commanders with their signallers, runners 
and other staff. There was about three inches of straw on 
the floor and under that about another couple of inches of 
slime. The straw was anything but clean, but the ‘ pill box’ 
was a solid structure and enabled lights to be burnt at 
night so that the signallers could see to write their messages. 

‘“‘ As the entrance faced the Boche a double mackintosh 
sheet had to be hung over the doorway, so that no light 
could be seen from the outside, but this unfortunately had 
the effect of excluding almost every particle of fresh 
air! The atmosphere inside this H.Q. just after morning 
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‘stand-to ’ was absolutely unimaginable. Then somebody 
would produce a much-used ‘ Tommy’s Cooker,’ usually one 
that had been taken off a Boche, and the smell of stale 
‘ Tommy’s Cooker ’ will beat almost any other smell on earth 
with about two exceptions! 

“To return to the line, the chief obstacle facing us was 
a small wood through which ran the railway, and in the 
wood were two large concrete ‘ pill boxes’ held by the Boche 
with machine guns. Behind this wood and on the far side 
of the railway was another wood, called La Haie, in which 
the enemy had a battery of trench mortars, which were to 
cause us endless bother before we came out. 

“The first two days were spent in straightening things 
out and getting a general idea of our surroundings, and on 
the third day all company commanders were sent for to 
Battalion H.Q., and it then became evident that the ‘ old 
and bold’ were for it once again. We then started the 
laborious task of going into the interminable details for a 
general attack, to commence at dawn the following morning. 

‘“‘ Companies consisted of just sufficient men to man their 
Lewis Guns, so that all talk of platoon frontages and reserve 
platoons was really a farce, since the total fighting strength 
of each company only amounted to one platoon. 

‘“‘ ‘When proceedings were drawing to a close a message 
was received postponing the attack. In place of the attack 
we were to carry out a raid on some part of the enemy’s 
line to be selected by ourselves. 

‘“‘ After a short discussion it was decided that the best 
place to raid would be the small wood which contained the 
two ‘pill boxes.’ ‘B’ Company was detailed to carry 
out the raid, as they were nominally the reserve company. 
The evening was then drawing on and it left very little 
time for the Company Commander to make his arrangements 
in time to carry out the raid that night. 

“ Battalion H.Q. were to arrange with the artillery for 
a short but very sharp bombardment on the wood itself, 
lifting at Zero on to the ground beyond. At Zero the 
machine guns were to co-operate with the artillery and 
also play on to the ground beyond the wood. 

‘“‘ Heavy rain began to fall soon after dark and, in a very 
short time, the whole of the front line became a morass. 
The raiding party got into position and lay out in front 
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of the front line waiting for the barrage to open. At the 
appointed time a few shells, all shrapnel, were fired. Then 
as the raiding party were wondering why this preliminary 
disturbance, the machine guns opened fire with a tremendous 
crackle and bullets were whizzing in streams over the heads 
of the raiders, who then realized that this preliminary distur- 
bance had been the very sharp bombardment. ‘ Call that a 
barrage !’ said one of them, ‘I could spit a better one! !’ 
Such as it was it had now lifted and the door was theoretic- 
ally open for them to walk in. ‘ Brother Boche’ knew 
exactly what was about to happen, and although the raiding 
party floundered through the mud and driving rain towards 
their objective, they could do nothing, as he was busy pump- 
ing up flares and shooting his machine guns from the security 
of his ‘ pill boxes,’ which were well wired in. 

“In the end the raiders, after unsuccessfully trying to 
enter the wood, returned when the pre-arranged signal, 
Verey lights fired in pairs from the support lines, was sent 
up. The lines were unexpectedly quiet for the rest of that 
night and all concerned had ample opportunity to reflect 
on the difference between our own gunners and those ‘ who 
knew not Joseph.’ 

“Dawn broke on October 13th, and as it became light 
enough to see the outline of the Boche trenches the enemy 
suddenly opened an intense bombardment of our front 
line, the air was full of shell, and our expectorating friend 
had no doubt that it would beat him to compete with this | 
The Boche mixed smoke shell in with his H.E. and very 
soon a thick fog hung over our line. After a few minutes 
he lifted his bombardment and put a barrage down on the 
road which ran through the relics of Quinquibus, at the 
Same time opening with his machine guns on the same 
target. | 

“ It was his turn now and he started attacking up some 
old communication trenches, bombing pretty vigorously as 
he came. He had spread his bombardment over the greater 
part of the Battalion front and at the time it looked as if 
he was putting in a general attack. Things were not made 
easier by the thick smoke which was hanging heavily over 
the sector. The Boche raiders got into a post in ‘A’ 
Company’s line, every man of which had become a casualty, 
but the posts on either side held firm and it was not long 
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before they were making things too hot for him and out he 
had to go. 

‘“‘It was unfortunate that the S.0.S. which was sent up 
by ‘A’ Company was not seen by the gunners, as otherwise 
the raiding party would never have got back to their line. 
During the raid Sergt. Collis, who behaved with the greatest 
gallantry and accounted for several of the enemy, was 
wounded in some fifteen places by a bomb which burst at 
his feet. He remained at his post till the last, and when 
lying wounded in the bottom of the trench a Boche crawled 
up to him and solemnly cut off his service chevrons! We 
often wondered what happened to this particular Hun when, 
on his return, he presented them with pardonable pride to 
his officer as an identification of the English Regiment that 
was holding the line opposite them ! 

“* Sergt. Collis for the gallantry he showed in this little 
affair was awarded the D.C.M. 

“It is probably difficult now for anybody who has not 
been through it to conceive the weariness of troops who 
had been fighting solidly since August 29th, reduced to a 
mere skeleton of a battalion, gone once more into the line, 
done a raid and been raided back again. However, we were 
told that we were to be relieved at once, so all was well. 

“The glad news was told to all ranks and everybody felt 
quite nimble. A few hours before the relief was due we 
were told that the attack planned for the day before would 
be carried out that night, that we would do the attack and 
be relieved after it was over. Gone were all the visions of 
hot soup and a night at last wrapped in a warm if lively 
blanket! The situation was too repulsive for mere words 
and there was plenty of work to be done slithering through 
the mud round the remnants of platoons harking the glad 
news that it was gute true we were to be relieved, but that 
there was a little job of work to be done first ! 

‘* At last the stage was set for the same old scene and we 
started crawling forward towards the railway line. The 
. two right companies got over with little opposition and 
established themselves on the far side. The left company, 
whose total strength was one weak platoon, worked up to 
the edge of the wood with the pill boxes, the scene of our 
abortive raid, and during this operation lost an invaluable 
N.C.O. in Sergt. Duck, who was killed while advancing on 
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the wood with a patrol. This N.C.O. had been with us ever 
since the Gallipoli days and had proved his great worth 
time after time. Finally the line was established and the 
Battalion was at last relieved and went into Brigade reserve 
at Fournes. The rest lasted two days and then it was up 
and after the Hun once again.”’ 


II. The Last Advance 


On October 14th Major G. H. Powell-Edwards returned 
to the Battalion as second in command on completion of a 
course at Senior Officers’ School, Aldershot. 

On the 15th was received the last of those orders which 
had come to the Battalion on many occasions during the 
past four years and more, to “ be prepared to move at a 
moment’s notice.’’ This, however, was to be a very different 
““move’’ from those previous ones and was, though we 
knew it not, to be the start of the march of liberation which 
was to end at Tournai. 

Moving out on the evening of the 15th through the 
deserted village of Fournes, one cheering sight was to be 
seen. 

At the end of the village street stood a bandstand which, 
no doubt, had served as the stage for Boche concert-parties. 
As a background a Boche artist had painted in huge figures 
an international tug-of-war, a piece of moral-raising pro- 
paganda. First, a great figure of a German soldier (one 
felt grateful to the artist for portraying him as a singularly 
unattractive-looking individual). He had one end of the 
rope wound round him in approved style and was evidently 
“holding ’’ his opponents with consummate ease. At the 
other end there hauled and tugged an immense Russian 
(him they had struck out with a slash of red paint), then 
an Englishman—who was shown wearing a pair of music-hall 
check riding breeches, atrociously yellow leggings, and a 
particularly appalling green and white cap; lastly, bent 
double with wasted effort, a Frenchman in a beard and 
cherry-coloured trousers. On the rope was perched an 
Italian monkey. 

The picture was a little out of repair. The artist had 
possibly lost interest in his work of late. 
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On the 17th the Battalion moved, via Santes to Haubour- 
din and Flequieres, where, in Divisional reserve, they were 
billeted for the night. At 1.30 on the next afternoon they 
left for Ronchin, and here they rested, in good billets, from 
their arrival at 16.30 until 17.00 next day. On the roth to 
Chareng, and from there to Camphin, where ney stayed 
from the 2oth to the 24th. 

These small towns were all within a mile or two of Lille 
and had lain since 1914 under the heavy hand of the Boche. 
Everywhere the story was the same—deliberate brutality, 
petty tyranny, robbery, forced labour,—and worse. 

Everywhere the people came running out to greet us, 
the Allied flags everywhere—across the streets banners 
stretched, ‘‘Glory to our Liberators,’”’ “‘ We thank you 
British Soldiers ’’—old ladies sitting at their cottage doors 
and struggling to their feet to wave a greeting, children 
running beside the troops, touching a rifle, fingering a badge, 
and supremely happy if they might lead a horse. At every 
halt they crowded round, sometimes with the embarrassing 
salutation of a warm embrace from the ladies, sometimes 
the scarcely less embarrassing salute of an old gentleman 
who came forward, hat in hand, to speak his thanks in a 
word or two of English remembered with difficulty and 
spoken with pride. 

Typical of many was one old man, who marched with 
us for some distance, his hand on a horse’s withers, saying 
with deeply earnest emphasis—'‘ They must suffer as they 
made our people suffer; they must be punished, m’sieu. 
Never can we forget, Never shall we forgive, Jamats 
Jamats!’’ 

In the billets everywhere all were made welcome, stories 
were told and re-told, fires were lit from scanty supplies and 
payment refused, mysterious bottles of wine, long hidden 
from the Boche, were produced, and small gifts of boxes 
of matches or, perhaps, a candle (both priceless at the time) 
were pressed upon us. In return we gave and left what 
we could. 

The few days’ rest at Camphin were spent quietly in 
Lewis Gun training and in cleaning-up generally. 

At Chareng, near by, a company of another battalion 
were unfortunate enough to be bileted in a house which 
the enemy had fitted-up with incendiary “‘ booby traps ”’ 
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before leaving. These exploded at night, and, while no 
lives were lost, almost the whole of the company’s clothes, 
rifles, and ammunition were destroyed. 

At about this time we made the acquaintance of our 
Divisional Cavalry, a troop of Yeomanry commanded by a 
cheery and stout-hearted officer who was said to be a 
certain well-known contributor to Punch. 

We felt that his job for some time past must have made 
sufficiently heavy calls on his sense of humour, though we 
understood that this had only actually failed him when, 
as everybody’s servant, he had been converted into ‘‘ Corps 
Cavalry ’’’ at a moment’s notice and told to “ picket all 
entrances and exits to Lille and to allow none to enter or 
leave without a pass.’’ He was also to do it “* forthwith ! ”’ 
He had, so far as we remember, Himself, His Troop 
Sergeant, Nine Men. Lille is twice the size of Brighton ! 

An even more ambitious undertaking was represented by 
our local “‘ Army of pursuit,’”’ for the purpose of which a 
number of the officers’-grooms found to their astonishment 
that they were cast for the star parts. Not many of us 
were let into the secret of this, but great hopes were said 
to be founded on it, and it was stated that the Divisional 
Commander had been specially asked to lead in person a 
somewhat mixed force of mounted rifles in the Corps’ supreme 
effort. And now they say they had too many cavalry in 
the late war ! 

On the 23rd the “ authentic rumours ’’ began to crop up 
again, and now, for the first time, there seemed a definite 
prospect of victory. 

This however was, for us, rather discounted by a move 
of some 3 to 4 miles to Marquain, where we arrived about 
17.30 on the afternoon of the 24th, being treated to a mild 
dose of gas-shelling on the way and after arrival, when we 
lost our four best horses,—veteran campaigners of Palestine 
days. 

On the night of October 28th the Battalion completed its 
last relief in the line, taking over posts from two companies 
of the Buffs, and on the following day suffered its last 
casualties in action, when nine men were evacuated to the 
Casualty Clearing Station after a short but severe enemy 
bombardment with gas shell. 

For the next ten days we remained billeted at Lemain 
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until, after inspection by the Brigade Commander on the 
6th and the presentation of ribbons to those recently awarded 
the Military Medal, we were ordered to move to Tournai 
(about 3 miles) on the 8th. 

At Marquain, however, we were halted and received orders 
to return to Lemain “‘ as the enemy were still holding the left 
bank of the River Scheldt ’’—a somewhat naive announce- 
ment, which seemed to be reducing war to very comfortable 
proportions at last. On the following day, however, 
November gth, we entered the town from the south and 
proceeded to establish ourselves in the Infantry Barracks, 
with ‘“‘ B ’’ Company (Capt. Adams) picketing the entrances 
to the town from the south and south-east. Throughout 
that day and the next, Cavalry, and an Infantry Division, 
poured through in the great pursuit, crossing the Scheldt 
by a hastily-built wooden bridge, which replaced that of 
the main road in which German demolition had torn a 
great gap. Over all the centre of the town there hung the 
heavy smoke of a great dump of war stores, accidentally 
fired, which burned fiercely with a lurid light. 


Now, at last, news and rumours reached us which, coming 
on top of the announcement of the Kaiser’s abdication, 
seemed to give fair grounds for believing that the Boche 
was down and out. But most of us remembered very 
similar announcements spread liberally over the past years, 
and it seemed quite in keeping with the usual run of such 
things that we received, at 08.30 on the morning of the 
11th, orders to move out in an hour’s time. At 09.00 these 
were countermanded, but, at 11.30, after hearing that an 
Armistice had been signed, we moved once more eastwards. 

The Armistice didn’t strike us as a very safe topic of 
conversation, and the heavy detonations which we heard 
throughout our march (and which we felt might or might 
not be land-mines and dumps being harmlessly exploded, 
as some averred) seemed to suggest that there might still 
“be a war on.’’ Our satisfaction was therefore somewhat 
subdued, but when at one point we found the main road 
completely blocked by a doctor arguing with a refractory 
mule, we did feel that he exaggerated when he lifted up 
his voice and called heaven to witness that “ this cursed 
Armistice ’’ was ‘‘ worse than the blasted War !’’ 
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We passed on to Pire and Montroeuil au Bois—where we 
spent that night. 

Thus came the end of which we had so long thought and 
talked. To the majority of those in the fighting line and 
in the van of the advance the circumstances were different 
from those in which Peace found us and, no doubt, the work 
which lay ready to their hands occupied them fully. To the 
majority of those whom this day found in the great cities 
of France, Belgium, and England, all the elements of 
rejoicings were present and many could seize on the moment 
and delay the reckoning. But to those who, like ourselves, 
were away from the lights, the crowds, and the outward 
signs of victory, it was rather a time when each looked 
back on what had been and counted the cost. Set down in 
clear figures the irretrievable loss of these four years and 
more made, for most, an appalling total, but one may 
hazard that terrible as the price had been (and to each it 
had been terrible in different ways), not one doubted on 
this day that the salvation of a world made all worth 
while. 

The following day the march continued along roads 
which long neglect and a retreating enemy had left in a 
very bad condition. That night we lay in billets, scattered 
over a wide area, chiefly along the top of a high and domin- 
ating ridge in and around the village of Sartiau. Here, 
in small and already crowded cottages and farmhouses, we 
thought regretfully of the excellent town of Tournai, where 
we had been perfectly prepared to make ourselves very 
snug for what was left of ‘“‘ the duration.’’ Like an over- 
venturesome performer at musical chairs we had quitted 
one of the very last and best chairs and, now that the 
music had stopped, we looked like being crowded-out 
altogether. 

On the following morning, the 13th, we learnt that the 
Division was to move forward again in a day or two, but 
in the meantime was to clear and drain, and where possible 
repair, the main road in and beyond its villages. 

The Battalion thus enjoyed their first comparative rest 
for very many weeks. For the Transport personnel, however, 
life continued to be very strenuous throughout some days 
of long distance journeys over bad roads with horses and 
mules whose heavy winter coats—essential in the times 
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when much standing in the open in all weathers was un- 
avoidable—took it out of them very much. 

We had for several months been almost continuously on 
the move and our baggage was reduced to what the owners 
called a minimum, but, in spite of skilled and careful packing, 
the sum total was a formidable looking affair. It was not 
diminished by the packs of sick men who would rather 
march than be left behind, by the company-cooks’ carefully 
hoarded reserve tins of bully, by the very particular frying- 
pan or kettle of an officers’ mess, or by the chaff-cutter, 
which the Transport Officer had ‘‘ made ’’ under conditions 
which defied investigation. 

The chaff-cutter saved many of our prized possessions 
from being left behind, for whenever the Transport Officer 
brought up the question of the reduction of baggage (which 
he naturally did before, during, and after every move), it 
was always possible to gain a brief respite by leading, or 
dragging, the conversation round to chaff-cutters and their 
weight, and whether it wasn’t rather strange that we had 
got one! 

Here at Sartiau the band instruments to which, packed in 
two enormous cases, we had clung through many vicissitudes 
were at last unpacked, and, for the first time since the days 
of Sheikh Hamuda, the Battalion was able to reorganize 
a band. Practice was started under Corpl. Jeffrey (Batt. 
H.Q.) and, as a result of his labours and the keenness 
displayed by the personnel, the Battalion resumed the 
march eastwards on the morning of November 16th to the 
strains of martial music, which did much to gladden a 
rather weary way. A creditable performance when one 
considers that to several members of the band this was 
their first introduction to their new instruments, and to 
some of them to any instrument at all! 

Here we began to meet the flood of the returning popu- 
lation. These last came hurrying, as it were a whole people 
fleeing from a place of pestilence. They travelled as a 
rule in little parties of ten or a dozen, of whom five or 
six took turns in hauling a small four-wheeled farm cart, 
or in pushing some crazy barrow on which were heaped 
their poor belongings. 

Here and there a flag fluttered bravely in the breeze, here 
and there a man smiled or waved a hand, but, for the most 
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part, they staggered forward through the slush and mud, or 
ploughed through the deep fields when our columns filled 
the narrow road, hurrying away from the things that had 
left their mark on their care-worn, half-starved faces, hurry- 
ing forward to find they knew not what. 

Every now and then they halted as if from sheer exhaus- 
tion, but their halts were brief and they asked few questions 
of us. We who had come from the direction of their homes, 
and who knew the wreckage and the misery, the broken 
hearts and bodies that so many of them would find, were 
perhaps afraid to be drawn into conversation because of 
the questions which might come. 

Occasionally, however, one would speak, as did a young 
man of Tournai. ‘‘I was a waiter, m’sieu, at a hotel in 
‘Brussels back in 1914. The Government they say ‘ all is 
*“** well, we hold the Boche, all people may go about the 
beezness without fear. We do not need more soldier 
and, in any case, we have not the uniform for you!’ 
“‘ My brother he will not wait and I see heem march away 
“‘ wearing his summer ’at, but I think, ‘No! I will be all 
*** a soldier, to-morrow there will be the uniform.’ And 
‘to-morrow the Boche arrive! Thousands of Boche, 
“‘m’sieu ; hour upon hour they pass through our Brussels 
“that I have let them enter because I wait for my uniform 
“and because the Government say ‘we hold the Boche.’ 
“‘ Me they took for the forced labour. Hard work all days 
“‘ and little food, but worst of all to be among those brutes. 
“Canaille! Sales bétes! We have our ’ome near Tournai 
“before the war, my mother, my sister and the brother 
“ that go to fight. Shall I find them? What shall I find ? 
“We are ruin’, our country is kill’ by the Boche. Ah! 
“** A country that defends itself can never die!’ You have 
“heard, then, the words of our King, mrsieu? But I 
“delay! I delay! and my brother, I see heem go in his 
“summer ’at !’’ 

We did not see the army of Prisoners of War whom the 
enemy had released from their captivity and who, many 
of them wounded, starved, and wretched, came stumbling 
back to freedom. They had been met and cared-for many 
miles ahead by those who led the van, and it was now well 
with them. 

On the 16th the Battalion moved forward again to Thimou- 
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gies, where they remained until well into December, gradually 
getting used to the idea that the War was over and able at 
last to form plans for the future. 

On the 17th Mr. Jackson, who acted as Chaplain to the 
Battalion until Mr. Cole-Hamilton’s return a week or two 
later, held a Thanksgiving Service. Our main activity for 
the next three weeks lay in filling-in two large craters 
which the enemy had blown out of the main road at cross- 
roads in the village. Both were scme thirty feet across and 
fifteen feet or more in depth, and the force of the explosion 
had so scattered the debris that the problem of filling-in 
again could only be solved by emptying into them the 
greater part of three houses which the explosion had wrecked. 

Apart from this the enemy had not had time enough to 
do much damage, but a great avenue of tall elms, with all 
the trees bored and made ready for destruction by explo- 
sives, and in some of which the detonators still remained, 
gave evidence of the haste with which he had quitted at 
the last. The destruction of a fairly complete electric light 
installation and engine showed that he had not been 
oppressed with that kindly consideration for our future 
well-being with which some of the more feeble-minded 
among the so-called pacifists of the outside world were 
already beginning to credit him ! 

The first few days at Thimougies were largely occupied 
by Coke, Cows, Cavalry and Christmas. Three regiments 
of cavalry rode through on the morning after our arrival, 
on their way to the Rhine and fresh from the scenes of 
their triumphs of the latter days when “‘ the jaunty, jingling ’’ 
had once again come into their own and, animated with 
the same spirit as their brothers of the Eastern theatre 
in Lord Allenby’s crowning triumph, had sought out and 
slain a foe who, as a rule, resisted to the last. 

The cows, on the other hand, were journeying westwards 
and were those which the enemy were being compelled to 
restore to their rightful owners from whom they had stolen 
them. These, in Thimougies, were mostly small-holders 
with a few scant acres, the cow, and possibly three or four 
sheep. 

Usually the cows were collected in some central market 
town to which those who had lost their beasts travelled, 
and from which they proudly drove back their prized 
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possessions, to be greeted on arrival by the whole family 
in voluble rejoicing. 

The affair of the coke at one time looked like developing 
into An International Matter, and we quite expected to 
read of a question being asked in the House or, at the 
least, from Corps’ Headquarters! The cause of such a 
deplorable state of things was a huge dump of this admirable 
fuel which discovered itself in ‘‘ D ’’ Company’s billets, and 
which was triumphantly labelled as ‘‘ captured enemy 
material ’’’! After reasonably searching inquiries we duly 
allotted shares to all Companies and to Battalion Head- 
quarters and even, out of the fulness of our hearts, sent a 
complimentary present of a couple of limber-loads to Brigade 
Headquarters. In this last both virtue and wisdom were 
to be justified of their children. 

Then we sat back and cracked our sides with laughter 
at the thought of the Boche Supply Officer who had made 
such ample, if involuntary, provision for us at a time when 
there was great shortage in the land. But, just as we were 
all asking each other to “‘ put on another sackful,’’ there 
entered an indignant and very voluble proprietor of a beet- 
sugar factory, whose language showed an almost total lack 
of restraint as he informed us that he was a Belgian and 
that the coke was Belgian, and, in short, was his coke. 

The situation required a good deal of tactful handling and 
of five-franc notes (but mostly of five-franc notes) from a 
Brigade Commander, a Second in Command, an Adjutant, 
and an Interpreter, before the strain was eased. 

Christmas, again, seemed to present almost insuperable 
difficulties. We thought of Christmas in “Y’’ Ravine 
(Fusilier Bluff and Border Barricade and the hopeless 
- atmosphere of a lost cause). We thought of Christmas in 
the Judzan hills (rain in the bivvies and fires spluttering 
out in the wind-whipped pools), and we determined that 
this mustn’t occur again. Then we thought of Christmas 
at Canterbury and Matruh, and we decided that it needn’t 
occur again | 

But, actually, the somewhat dispiriting foundation of the 
feast consisted, at this date, of equal parts of custard powder 
and potatoes, on which rested a dream edifice of certain 
plum puddings which the Army were alleged to be going 
to supply ; sausages, oranges, and nuts which had been 
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ordered in England ; and Belgian Turkeys and Geese which, 
it became increasingly clear, had not yet been hatched 
into a hungry world. 

Beer was believed to be procurable if you knew where 
to get it and had horses and limbers to spare (nobody did 
or had), and the Boche was thought to have overlooked a 
bottle or two of red wine which could be obtained by com- 
missioning a cross between John D. Rockefeller, Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes, and Sexton Blake, for the job. 

A first conference of the Christmas Dinner Committee was 
only brought back from the depths of gloom by the cheerful- 
ness of the cooks, and representatives were sent forth, in 
a spirit of false confidence and a motor lorry, with instruc- 
tions to go right away for four days and come back with 
a Christmas dinner. We hoped against hope to see them 
return looking like a travelling poulterer’s. 

After heart-breaking adventures, in the course of which 
they appeared to have touched the principal coast towns 
of both Belgium and Northern France, they brought back, 
so far as we remember, more potatoes and a good many 
“‘ mixed herbs ’’! ! 

In the meantime there remained the question “‘ Js it all 
over? And if so, WHEN ARE WE GOING HOME?”’ A timely 
visit from a War Office envoy set our minds at rest to 
some extent, although he dzd warn us that Marshal Foch 
(or was it the Emir Feisul, Hilaire Belloc or Mr. Bottomley ?) 
had said to him ‘‘ only that morning ’”’ that he ‘“ wouldn’t 
be at all surprised to hear the guns going again.’’ Yet 
his fatherly manner at least satisfied us that an intelligent 
interest was being taken in our future and that more or 
less definite plans had already been made. 

But for some time yet we could get no decisive information 
as to what our immediate réle was to be and we were still 
disturbed by rumours that we were to form part of the 
Army of Occupation. Not for the first time we at once 
became seized with the conviction that it would be our 
ultimate fate to become forgotten by the Authorities and 
left, about the year 1999, to find our own way home, our 
grey beards wound around us for greater warmth and the 
““unexpended portion ’’ of our Iron Rations reduced to 
negligible proportions. 

Still, we were not without occupation. Farmers and 
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small-holders had heavy crops of beet and carrots which 
seemed likely to rot in the ground for want of labour, 
horses, and carts, and, now that our craters and roads were 
nearing completion, we were able to spare time for helping 
them. 

A very considerable area around Thimougies was cleared 
in this way and in the result we benefited by presents of 
vegetables, by permission to use jealously-guarded meadows 
as football fields and in a hundred other ways, while the 
help, official and unofficial, which the Battalion was able 
to give did something to ease the period of reaction from 
which the Belgian population was already suffering. 

Possibly the most notable and most appreciated assistance 
was that which Capt. Ozlin and his medical staff brought 
to men, women, and children at a time when medical treat- 
ment and comforts were unobtainable from their own people, 
and when, as the effects of strain, overwork and underfeeding 
began to make themselves felt, such assistance was sorely 
needed. This work, of course, was entirely voluntary and 
was in addition to the ordinary work of the medical staff, 
rendered particularly heavy by influenza and anti-typhoid 
inoculation (the latter for the last time !) 

In this way our stay at Thimougies passed quite satis- 
factorily and pleasantly, being varied by keenly-contested 
football matches, by whist drives and concerts, and by a 
transport competition and sports. 

We had, too, one day’s partridge driving, in which the 
birds were brought in great style over the guns by Corporal 
Field, as mounted-honorary-keeper, and twenty or thirty 
volunteer beaters. 

But these weeks were not a holiday to the administrative 
staff of the Orderly Room which, under Lieut. Roberts, 
had now to cope with all the literature which heralded 
demobilization and which broke out in a tornado of Instruc- 
tions and Special Instructions, of Forms and Special Forms, 
of Coupons, Suggestions, Regulations, and Orders. 

Lieut. Roberts had been appointed Assistant Adjutant in 
the days before Beersheba and he was experienced in the 
whole of his many-sided duties. It was largely owing to 
the careful records which he had made under conditions of 
the utmost difficulty that the complicated office work of 
these last months was carried out successfully, even after 
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Lieut. Roberts had been himself demobilized, together with 
both Sergt. Bailey and Corpl. Ellison of the Headquarters 
staff. 

On November 25th we, somewhat surprisingly, received 
a draft of 150 officers and men, which greatly assisted in 
lightening the duties that the Battalion had still to find, 
but which also greatly aggravated the housing problem and 
reconciled us to our next move, now said to be imminent, 
the Division having accomplished its labours in the locality. 

On December 7th, His Majesty the King visited the 
Third Corps, and the Division lined the main road by Man- 
sart station to greet him. Drawn up six deep along one 
side of the long, straight road the troops in the brght 
sunlight presented a rather imposing, if formal, spectacle. 
At the last moment, however, as the Royal Salute was 
already sounding, a long-legged Staff Officer, his tunic 
flapping in the breeze, came skidding over the cobbles to 
tell us that His Majesty wished to meet the Division without 
ceremony and, the straight lines abolished with the wave 
of a hand, the King walked slowly down the narrow lane 
left by the cheering masses of his soldiers. 

Turning, at the end of his progress, to the Divisional 
Commander, His Majesty said, ‘‘I don’t think the Kaiser 
could have met his troops like that, do you?’”’ ‘“I’mquite 
certain he won’t now, anyway, Sir,’’ replied General Gird- 
wood. 

A week later, on December 15th, the Battalion marched 
from Thimougies to Frasnes, and it was one more tribute 
to the qualities of the British soldier who, by his thought- 
fulness, his generosity and his kindness had won the hearts 
of many strangers among whom he had sojourned for a 
time in many lands, that a number of the people of the 
village lifted up their voices and wept at his going. 


III. Bievene and Demobilization 


One night at Frasnes and one at Ogy, on the 16th, and 
we set out for Bievene where, we were now told, we were 
to spend Christmas and were to remain while demobilization 
went forward. We had been given to understand that 
Bievene was a village of palaces, a place of theatres, of 
great halls, of stabling for a hundred horses and of broad 
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acres crying aloud for point-to-point courses to be laid out 
upon them and for goal posts to be planted indiscriminately 
wherever our fancy might dictate. 

It was therefore with mingled horror and dismay that 
those of us who had passed on this information topped the 
final rise and beheld below us what appeared to be almost 
the smallest village we had yet struck, and one entirely 
surrounded by a succession of heavily wired small-holdings ! 
Our spirits were not actually raised by the special welcome 
extended to the Band, who had scarcely entered their billet 
and raised an unwilling fire in the stove of an upper room 
when the house owner rushed in, seized the entire stove 
complete with fire and, flinging up the window, hurled the 
whole with a bellow of rage into the street below, where it 
narrowly escaped braining two mules. 

It should be recorded at once that the maker of this 
energetic protest was to be found only a very few days 
later as a distinguished member of the orchestra at one of 
our first Bievene concerts, where he made ample amends 
for his original brusqueness by the brown-wrinkled anxiety 
with which he followed his carefully marked score of the 
National Anthem, and the whole-hearted manner in which 
he and his cornet gave us their version of that famous hymn. 

But our first depressions proved unduly pessimistic and 
we were quite annoyed when, a day or two later, in response 
to our official howl of rage and disappointment, a solicitous 
Staff suggested that we should move elsewhere. We gave 
Authority to understand that we preferred to nurse our 
grievances rather than be cast once more upon the world, 
and, in a very short time, had established ourselves snugly 
among people who did much to make our stay the pleasant 
one which it was to prove. 

Our penetration of the village’s defences was everywhere 
peaceful, but it was very thorough when once the first 
distrust of strangers had worn off. ‘‘C’’ Company, whom 
Capt. T. A. R. Edwards had established in the Convent, duly 
won the hearts of the Mother Superior to their material 
advantage, but not before, in diplomatic conversation, the 
Company Commander had convinced Madame la Mere that 
Baptism was a rite both known and practised by the Church 
of England, of which that kindly little lady appeared to 
have the very gravest doubt. 
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During this time opportunity was taken to form an Old 
Comrades’ Association, the object of which was that we who 
had fought together in the 1/1st Sussex Yeomanry and in 
the 16th (Sussex Yeomanry) Battalion Royal Sussex Regi- 
ment should be able to keep touch with one another in 
the days to come. Capt. R. S. Clarke, who had come back 
to us after the Armistice after the long absence entailed 
by his severe wounds at Beersheba, was appointed Secretary. 
Every officer and man of the Battalion joined forthwith. 
Since those days the Association has expanded into the 
Sussex Yeomanry Old Comrades’ Association, embracing all 
who have served and it is hoped all who will in future 
serve in the Sussex Yeomanry. 

The few days before Christmas were spent in settling-in, 
and Christmas Day itself was a very gay one, on which a 
characteristically considerate thought on the part of the 
Divisional Commander abolished all ‘‘ guards’’ and simular 
duties for forty-eight hours. The turkeys did not appear, 
but everything else did, and with a bumper delivery of 
mails from home, every one spent a cheery time. We could 
very happily have rung down our curtain upon that day of 
comradeship when we rememberéd with thankfulness our 
friends at home and thought with pride upon those our 
Happy Warriors who had passed on in the stress of the 
years of deliverance. 

But this was not to be a matter of Magic Carpets, and, 
after two false starts,—firstly when official imagination 
created ‘‘ Pivotal Men,’’ and quite a number of Officers, 
N.C.O.s and men unblushingly obtained demobilization 
under this thin disguise, and, secondly, when harassed 
officials for a few days agreed that any one who happened 
to arrive at his turn for leave might be demobilized while 
on leave,—we gradually settled to the steady flow of 
Demobilization proper. 

It seemed probable that this might become the most 
irksome period of the whole war. Nobody, fortunately, 
supposed that ‘“‘ Square drill,’ ‘‘Open warfare,’’ or ‘‘ the 
Lewis gun in attack ’’ were likely to provide the solution, 
but it was difficult to arrive at alternatives. 

Finally, however, by dint of a great deal of hard work 
on the part of those concerned in their organization, football, 
cross-country runs, concert parties, whist drives, and boxing 
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provided the lighter side of life, which was much improved 
by the setting-up of a reading-writing-and-games room, a 
stronghold of the good nuns, which was carried, at length, 
by Capt. Cole-Hamilton, C.F., who was alleged to have 
bribed the Mother Superior with six packs of playing 
cards ! 

Another triumph was the Canteen, for which Lieut. 
Roberts and Corpl. Darby secured an existing grocer’s shop, 
where a roaring trade was done with big consignments from 
England of every sort of delight, from a ham to a cigarette. 
The late owner, to whom we paid our rent and whose own 
stock had long since dwindled to a couple of dummy biscuit 
boxes and a dried fig or two, used to spend hours on end 
heaving sighs of professional pride at the sight of case after 
- case of good things arriving to adorn her shelves. 

The Theatre, again, was a great success, made so by the 
efforts of Lieut. Lamb and Lieut. Breach, who, with others, 
put on many a good show here, and carried on the traditions 
of Mr. Powles, Lieut. Spooner, Sergt. Harvey and Pte. Cut- 
bill, who had given us many gay hours, with the assistance 
of James, of Caplen, of Symons and Washington and others. 
In some units “‘ the concert party ’’ was free from all warlike 
labours and training. It was not so with us and we appre- 
ciated the more all that was done for our amusement by 
these men who had borne as well the burden and the heat 
of the day. 

For the more serious side of life we had the General 
Election and the Education Scheme to occupy our thoughts 
and our activities. Our enthusiasm for the former was 
somewhat damped by the suggestion that the voting papers, 
free distribution of daily newspapers, and general literature 
would tax the carrying capacity of the mails to the full, 
and that we need expect to receive no letters from home 
for a week or more. These fears proved, however, to be 
groundless and, if some of us never got our voting papers, 
at least we did get our letters. 

The Education Scheme suffered from many difficulties, 
each one of which reduced the unfortunate people who were 
entrusted with its execution to fresh paroxysms of rage. 
The rapidity with which the Demobilization of the Division 
proceeded in its earlier stages was perhaps the chief factor 
which made it impossible to carry out anything approaching 
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a continuous programme. Certain it was that, after the 
first few days, at the name of “‘ Education ”’ all concerned 
raised their hands to heaven and called the scheme unblessed. 
But it did some good, no actual harm, and served to pass 
the time. 

The weeks that followed were an unsettled period, during 
which the gradual shrinking of the Battalion and the depar- 
ture of old friends brought a sadness of their own. The 
machinery of Demobilization, if used with intelligence and 
consideration for the conflicting claims of individuals, was 
good. 

The magnitude of the task soon made it evident that 
the appointment of a special Demobilization Officer was an 
essential, if delay and discomfort to those being demobilized 
were to be avoided. Lieut. Webber was choser for this 
appointment and carried out his difficult duties admirably. 
In addition, a Committee was appointed, and presided over 
by Major Powell-Edwards, to deal with the allotment of 
vacancies for any particular ‘‘ Group,’’ as these were made. 

The Committee consisted of Officers, N.C.O.s and men 
chosen by Battalion Headquarters and Companies, and was 
engaged in weighing-up the claims of all those who came 
under the group of any particular day’s allotment. No 
names were given except when two cases of apparently 
equal urgency remained for one vacancy. In such a case 
the names were announced and it was usually then not 
difficult to decide, from further information supplied by 
the Battalion or Company representative, which of the two 
was, in fact, the more urgent. 

This system worked well and was continued when the 
time came for the successive reductions of the ‘‘ Cadre ’”’ 
of the Battalion, the nucleus of three officers and some 
thirty N.C.O.s and men which was formed to complete 
the demobilization of the remainder and to take charge 
of the animals, vehicles, equipment, war stores and records 
preparatory to handing these over to the authorities in 
England. 

For the formation of this Cadre volunteers were asked for 
_ by Major Powell-Edwards, who was now in command, with 
Capt. Coman as Quartermaster and Lieut. Webber as 
Adjutant. It was a matter for satisfaction that the required 
number was completed from such volunteers, many of whose 
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claim for demobilization were very strong and all of whom 
were anxious to be home again. 

In February the Cadre and all that remained of the 
Battalion moved to Grammont, where the whole Division 
could now be concentrated, and here, after the heavy rush 
of work of the first week or two, we whiled away the time 
as best we could with such duties as had still to be performed 
and with cricket, bathing in the Canal, and similar amuse- 
ments, not least of which lay in teaching the Young Idea 
of Belgium to box and play football while we watched their 
elders solemnly shooting with bows and arrows at a mark 
fixed to the top of a pole. 

Our last days at Bievene had been saddened by the loss 
of Capt. Blunt. 

Capt. Blunt’s death touched very closely the life of the 
whole Battalion, partly because as Adjutant his duties 
brought him into touch with a greater number than they 
would otherwise have done, but much more because of what 
he stood for himself and what he was to us all. 

The soul of unselfish loyalty, of a courage highly-tried in 
all the circumstances of War, there was none in whose hands 
the honour of the Regiment and Battalion was safer, nor to 
whom we would rather have entrusted it than to this most 
gallant soldier who was our friend. 

After these days the long weeks ran their uneventful 
course until well into the early spring of 1919, when our 
numbers had become so reduced that we could no longer 
so much as find passengers enough for the lorries provided 
for sight-seeing journeys to Brussels, Ghent, the field of 
Waterloo and other places. But the end came, and, after 
the main body of the Cadre had returned to England under 
Lieut. Webber, and had been accorded an official welcome 
on their arrival by the civic authorities of Brighton and 
Hove, the remaining representatives of the Battalion came 
at last to the port of Antwerp. 

Here, Capt. Coman having been recalled to his Regimental 
Headquarters on the eve of the departure from Grammont, 
Major G. H. Powell-Edwards finally handed over the 
Battalion’s Stores and Equipment to the care of Lieut. 
Warburton of the Manchester Regiment who, as it proved, 
had been one of our hosts at Geogeghan’s Bluff on a certain 
memorable visit of which we have told. 
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So, with no beating of drums, but with their work accom” 
plished, the last of our soldiers came home, steaming out 
from crowded docks and quays where lay the piled masses 
of equipment of war, the line upon line of long grey waggons ; 
leaving the city whose people, with the hard-dying memory 
of bitter experiences, announced “‘ We take in dogs here, but 
not Prussians.’’ Out across tHe shining expanse of the 
Channel under the summer sun to our sea-girt isle, where 
a nation, laying aside its arms, prepared to meet, with a 
courage learnt in the long years of War, all the problems 
of the Peace. | 


IV. Reconstruction 


There is little more to add to the story of the 1/1st Sussex 
Yeomanry and the r6th Battalion. 

In July, rgr19, at the Parish Church in Brighton, a Memo- 
rial Service was held for the fallen of the Regiment and 
Battalion. <A large congregation of relatives of the fallen 
and past and present officers and men of the Regiment 
attended. The Rev. C. Cole-Hamilton, C.F., M.C., gave an 
address which will live in the memory of all who heard it. 
He spoke of the Brotherhood represented by that gathering, 
a Brotherhood welded together in the furnace of four years 
of war, of the splendour of the sacrifice of those brethren 
no longer with us, of the duty owed to their memory to 
build on the foundations they had laid with their lives. 

He reminded us of many graves marked by the little 
wooden crosses so familiar to us all—‘‘ they are not the 
“sign of death but of Life—they speak not of despair but 
“of a sure and certain hope—they stand for something no 
‘‘ power on Earth or Hell can ever destroy. Those fields of 
‘“‘ France, those plains and hills of Palestine, those gullies 
“of Gallipoli, are all marked with that sign. If now the 
‘“‘ Heart of England can be marked with that sign that 
“indeed were a memorial worthy of them—then indeed is 
“their sacrifice not in vain.”’ 

The Dead March in Saul, the Last Post and the Reveille 
concluded a simple and impressive ceremony. 

It remains to record that the names of our dead will be 
recorded and the King’s Colour of the Battalion with the 
Guidon of the Regiment will be laid up in the beautiful 
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Memorial Chapel of the Royal Sussex Regiment at Chicheste 
Cathedral. : 

This, it is hoped, will be opened on Armistice Day, 1921. 

Finally, the Sussex Yeomanry Regiment has been recon- 
stituted as two Batteries of Royal Field Artillery—the 13th 
(Sussex Yeomanry) Army Brigade, R.F.A., with a Brigade 
Signal Unit raised like the old S.E.M.B. Signal Troop in and 
around Bognor. This was in response to a call made by 
the Secretary of State for War and the General Staff in 
1919. It was the considered opinion of the General Staff 
that Cavalry were not needed and, acting in the spirit of a 
poem of that date—‘‘ A horseman’s worth is in his heart 
and not in a pair of spurs,’’ the representatives of the 
Sussex and Bedford Yeomanry were the first to undertake 
to try to reform these units as R.F.A.—a course now followed 
by thirty other regiments. 

It is to be hoped they will succeed, and that the Army 
List may still contain a unit worthily representative of the 
old Sussex Yeomanry and 16th Battalion. 

So we close this narrative. Written as it has been by 
amateurs of literature as well as of the military profession, 
its imperfections are patent enough, but it is written in the 
hope that these pages may serve to keep alive memories of 
times now passed, times of happiness as well as times of 
trial, years which brought into being many friendships fit 
to withstand ‘‘ the wreckful siege of battering days.”’ 

It is dedicated to the undying memory of that band of 
brothers the 1/1st Sussex Yeomanry and the 16th (Sussex 
Yeomanry) Battalion and especially to those Officers, 
Warrant Officers, Non-commissioned Officers and men who 
now amid the pine scrub and the heather in Gallipoli, upon 
the Isles of Greece, beneath the sands of Egypt, the plains 
and hills of Palestine, in fields of Flanders and in the pleasant 
land of France await “‘ the last clear trumpet call of God.”’ 


Appendix A 
TRANSPORT OF SUSSEX YEOMANRY 


A. HORSE AND MULE TRANSPORT 


“Transport” as a whole was part of that administrative 
side of war which the pre-war Territorial soldier had neither 
the time nor, in most cases, the inclination to master. 

Even after mobilization, during the long period of training in 
England, the full force of the truth that on your transport 
depended the means of livelihood was not very greatly impressed 
on the mind of the average individual. 

But with the move to a theatre of active operations the trans- 
port question at once forced itself upon the attention of all and 
sundry. 

To every man and to every officer in the Regiment ‘‘ What 
can I take and what must I leave ?’”’ was probably the first 
real problem which presented itself when the move abroad was 
imminent, and for the ordinary individual much experience is 
needed before it is ultimately realized that, in war, the same 
problem should rather be stated somewhat differently, ‘“ What 
must I take and what can I leave!”’ ; 

The Yeomanry were fortunate in possessing many horsemen 
and horsemasters of merit who became available, when the 
conversion to Infantry was made, for the transport personnel. 

In Gallipoli much of the transport was done by Indian A.T. 
carts, and the remainder by pack mules and leaders supplied 
by the Zionist Corps under the supervision of our own N.C.O.s. 

On return to Egypt, however, the wheeled mule transport came 
again into operation manned by our own personnel. 

In Egypt for a long period Capt. C. A. Field acted as Transport 
Officer. Later he was made Brigade Transport Officer, while 
Lieut. Tabernacle succeeded him as Battalion Transport Officer, 
a post afterwards held for a short time by Lieut. Webber, and 
finally by Lieut. Dench. In Sergt. Davey and Corpl. Field 
these officers had most able assistants, and the transport personnel 
as a whole were competent, cheerful and hard-working to a 
degree. 
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They had experience of work in every sort of climate and over 
every sort of going. The terrific heat and deep sand of Suez, 
the hard and stony soil of the Western Desert, the morass of the 
Plain of Sharon in wet weather, the cold and rocky hills of 
Palestine, and the shell-wrecked roads of France and Flanders— 
all these they knew, and over them all they did their work and 
cared for their animals with the same devoted skill and patience. 

“ Tf ever His Majesty requires my services again in command 
‘‘of Transport,’ writes one of our Transport Officers, ‘‘I only 
‘trust that they will be Yeomen. Comparisons I know are 
‘‘ odious, but when, once, extra transport was attached to us, and 
‘‘ we came toa bad place the strange teams went into their breast 
‘collars like a four-finger exercise on the piano while our own 
‘went into them as oneanimal!’’’ Horsemanship told there as 
horsemastership told in the lines. 

Water in the East was always a difficulty and often the trans- 
port, after a long day, had to unhook and trek long distances 
to water. 

Not only was the distance long, but frequently the locality 
of the two canvas troughs of water was uncertain, ‘‘ and,” says 
‘* the same officer, “ to find two troughs of water on a dark night 
‘‘in an unknown country consisting of miles and miles of ‘ .. . 
“* all’ would try the patience of Job.” 

Yet never on such occasions was there any “ grousing.”’ 
The hardest times of all for the transport were after the second 
battle of Gaza, when the establishments were not up to strength, 
during the rainy season of 1917-18 in Palestine, and in France 
in September, October and November of rgr8. After Gaza 
the transport had only one pair of mules per G.S. limbered wagon, 
and only two pairs of extensions per unit. After the fight it 
took three hours to move the transport of the 230th Brigade a 
matter of three-quarters of a mile. 

Eight mules were necessary to move a G.S. limbered wagon 
through the sand, all the built-up ropes were broken and only 
the eight pairs of extensions remained. Thus only two limbers 
could be moved at one time. 

“On ‘Z-+1’ day,” says the Brigade Transport Officer, “‘ all 
‘* the mules were stone cold, and could not have pulled the hat 
“off your head!” 

But no horse would have been capable at that stage of pulling 
anything at all. The mule may have his drawbacks, but he is 
a good worker, a good doer, and no fool. We once saw a mule 
while rolling get both hind legs through the spokes of a wagon 
wheel ; 99 per cent. of horses wotid have shattered themselves 
and the wagon. The mule put up his head, appreciated the 
situation and slowly and carefully withdrew both feet. 
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Rations for mules were often short. In the winter of 1917- 
Ig18 in Palestine they were very short indeed. Capt. Field 
had always fed mules four times a day, and during this period 
he continued, as he says, to give them half of nothing four times 
a day, and they thrived on it. It is true enough that our mules 
seemed able to work on short rations or on full, and to stand 
variations of climate from 120 degrees in the shade to freezing 
point ; but that they were able to do so is in no small measure 
due to the good horsemasters, officers, N.C.O.s and men alike, 
in whose care they were. 

On trek the Horse and Mule Transport of the Brigade marched 
together, in rear of the camel transport. This method was 
adopted because it was found that the camel could walk the 
infantry pace and keep station so long as he was not checked. 
If, however, a bad place in the road necessitated double teaming 
limbers, the consequent check, though afterwards easily made 
good by the mules, was never made good by camels, who thus fell 
further and further to the rear. 

First out in the morning, last in at night, was the usual routine 
of mule transport personnel, who at times of difficulty often 
worked twenty-three hours out of twenty-four. 

Their loads were many and various, from S.A.A. to Canteen 
stores and beer. ‘“‘ Once,” writes Capt. Field, ‘‘ we had to go 
‘“‘and draw a piano foraconcert. The mapco-ordinate given was 
‘‘a spot four miles out at sea! Though I had often felt that 
‘‘ beneath the Broken Spur on our limbers should be written the 
‘‘ words ‘ Omnia, omnibus, ubique’ (All things for all men, every- 
‘‘ where), yet I thought a four-mile swim with a piano was a little 
“‘too much! So a humble Transport Officer ventured to point 
‘*‘out to the Staff Capt. that he was, after all, ‘O.C. cabs not 
‘boats * 1!” 

The one occasion above all others when the Transport as a 
whole, and particularly Capt. Field, were in their element, was 
on a day devoted to drawing mules. One such was a red-letter 
day. 
One hundred mules per Brigade were to be drawn by 74th 
Division at Deir Sineid (Palestine). Considerable thought was 
brought to bear on this by the Brigade Transport Officer and 
Battalion Transport Officers of the 230th Brigade for some 
days previously. Good mules were scarce. 

As an outcome of the brain exercise the 230th Brigade officers 
and men were most active in unloading the remount train. All 
those concerned could be trusted to tell a good looking mule 
from a bad one. According to plan the bad looking mules were 
all congregated at the extreme ends of the Brigade line, right and 
left. 
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When the train was unloaded the three Brigade Transport 
Officers went to O.C. remounts to sign for the mules, when it 
was discovered that 229 and 231 were between them nineteen 
mules short. 

230 were ordered to hand over nineteen mules. 

229 and 231 pointed out that O.C. 230 must not be allowed 
to pick his mules for handing over, they having a proper respect 
for his judgment ! 

With a face of the blandest innocence he agreed that there 
could only be one thing more unfair than that, namely that 
O.s.C. 229 and 23r should be allowed to pick theiy mules! Asa 
solution he offered to hand them over the ten mules on the 
right of his line and the nine mules on the left of it, without 
looking at the mudes. This they accepted as perfectly fair. 
So once more were wisdom and forethought justified of their 
children and the 230th Brigade transport left Deir Sineid as 
pleased as dogs with two tails!! In a letter written on response 
to a demand for information as to his experiences with the 
Transport, Capt. Field concludes :— 

““ Before I end I should like to take off my hat to Sir Jesse Boot 
‘“‘for his priceless water sterilizers and to those kindly heads of 
“the profession who sat in Whitehall and caused those little 
‘‘ tabloids to be sent, over league on league of submarine infested 
‘‘sea. They were issued in the midst of a waterless desert to the 
‘‘men of Sussex. They were the most priceless rust removers 
‘‘ever known! Many a time and oft did they enable us to re- 
‘“‘move quickly from stirrup, bits and buckles the rust of active 
“‘service and so bring a more human light into the cold 
‘“‘grey eyes of inspecting generals !!” 

Casualties from enemy action were fortunately not often very 
heavy among the transport personnel, but heavy losses were 
caused by a bomb which was dropped in the lines at night on the 
Somme and killed many men and animals. 

The casualties were all men who had served their whole time 
with the Regimental and Battalion Transport, and the loss was 
a heavy one. 


B. CAMEL TRANSPORT 


The use of camels for transport purposes, especially for water, 
was general in the Army in Palestine. When the organization 
took its final form before Gaza in the summer of rgr7, Lieut. 
J. Turberville Smith was appointed Water Officer to the Battalion 
and had control of, all camel transport both for water and other 
purposes. He held the appointment throughout the service of 
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the Battalion in Palestine, and he performed his duties with the 
greatest efficiency, often in times of great difficulty, throughout 
the whole period of his command. 

His staff consisted of Sergt. Moller and five camel guides: 
Corpl. Burbridge, Ptes. Felton, Burbridge, Gambling and Mitchell, 
who together controlled a number of Egyptian camel men. 

The camel convoy of the Battalion consisted of fifty camels 
and two riding mules for the Water Officer and Sergt. Moller. 

The Egyptian personnel included one native per three camels, 
and two native N.C.0.s,—a “ Reis ” and a Lance “ Reis.” In 
addition to the above there was the water personnel attached to 
Battalion H.Q., namely Corpl. Howard and Ptes. Attree and 
Pope, who were responsible for water stored with the Battalion, 
the purification and issue of it. In the early days of training in 
standing bivouacs before Gaza time was afforded for the camel 
transport to get well shaken down and efficient in their duties. 
Their work was of the greatest value throughout a campaign 
in which the continued efficiency and even at times the existence 
of the unit depended enormously on the punctual arrival of 
water. 

During the summer of rgr7 the problem was one of no great 
difficulty in view of the stationary conditions of warfare and the 
existence of the pipe line, but with the advent of the war of 
movement on which the force started in October with the advance 
to Beersheba the difficulties were multiplied a thousandfold. 

Water dumps were organized at spots in the desert identifiable 
only by a map reference; both dumps and Battalion H.Q. 
were always on the move. More often than not in the course of 
active operations water convoys spent days and nights contin- 
ually marching. 

Thus on the eve of the action at Sheria all camels were ex- 
changed for freshly watered camels, except those required for 
water for troops that day. These latter with the Water Officer 
went for water. The night was unusually dark and great 
difficulty was experienced in finding Brigade H.Q. which had 
moved forward during the action on the 6th, and in the end the 
camel personnel were on their feet for the whole or most of the 
5th, the night of the 5th, and the whole of the 6th till midnight, 
the day of the 6th being a “ Khamseen ” day and the heat very 
great. 

Later on in the operations round Jerusalem in November, 
December and January difficulties of a totally different type were 
encountered. 

Camels are not built for mountaineering and the Egyptian 
native is not accustomed to cold and wet. During the heavy rain 
and in the mud on the narrow slippery mountain paths of Judza 
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it was amazing that either personnel or camels survived some of 
the ordeals through which they passed. 

Notably in very bad weather on December 8th, goth, and roth, 
the Battalion camels with the Water Officer were on the move for 
seventy-two hours, practically without cessation. They covered 
an immense distance along the vilest tracks in heavy rain and 
cold, and but for the great devotion to duty of all ranks the urgent 
needs of the Battalion in those days could not have been met. 

After this period the great efforts which were being made down 
the line to ease the work of camels in this most unsuitable 
country for camelry began to bear fruit at the front, and some 
forty-five Egyptian donkeys were allowed to the Battalion to 
work the ration and water carriage in conjunction with the 
Battalion’s Lewis Gun pack mules. The donkeys did not stand 
the weather well, and the mortality among them was great, but, 
chiefly owing to the most strenuous efforts of the convoy per- 
sonnel, the combination of camel, donkey and Lewis Gun mules, 
together with the limbers of the Battalion’s wheeled transport 
maintained supplies unbrokenly through a most trying period 
as regards weather over a country entirely destitute of any road 
recognizable as such. 

Once when loading water at Kubeibeh Monastery, and very 
shortly afterwards in camp at Biddu, the camel personnel came 
under severe shell fire, but inspired by the excellent example of 
the British personnel they kept their heads and went steadily 
to work removing camels to places of greater safety under a heavy 
fire, 

The native personnel had one great drawback, the inability 
to see well at night. In some cases they seemed to be almost 
totally blind at night, and it was quite a common occurrence 
for a man to walk directly over the edge of some hole or pit 
without apparently having any idea that he was about to do so. 

This was a serious disadvantage in view of the fact that so 
much of their work had to be done at night, as well as a source 
of great danger to themselves in the mountain country. 

The prevalence at one time of cold and wet also affected the 
native personnel very badly. They became in some cases almost 
comatose. One remembers a case of a donkey leader who was as 
usual plodding along in a line of donkeys up one of the narrow 
hill tracks in Judza. He held over his shoulder the head rope 
attached to the head collar of his leading donkey which, with two 
others roped to it, followed him. The Officer in charge of the 
column stopped to see the column pass by, and what was his 
rage to discover when this donkey leader passed him that there 
was no longer any donkey in the head collar | [ 

It appeared that the patient beast had slipped the collar a 
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long distance back, but the leader continued his monotonous 
tramp oblivious of his loss, while far away back down the track 
there collected an ever-increasing crowd of incensed men unable 
to proceed while the path was blocked by three leaderless donkeys 
roped together ! 

Such incidents were to be regretted, but on the whole the native 
personnel, though enjoying no great reputation for physical 
courage, always served us well. 


In adding this short account of some of the doings of our 
Transport to this book, we desire to commemorate the devoted 
and most able work of a body of officers, N.C.O.s and men whose 
services were of the greatest possible value. Like so much 
valuable work theirs was not done in the limelight. But the 
Battalion for whom they toiled fully appreciated the value 
of their efforts, and no history would be complete without some 
special reference to the Transport, with whom we include, of 
course, the Quartermasters, Capts. Boulton and Coman, and 
R.Q.M.S.s Fennell and Cooper. 

We would pay tribute also to the officers’ servants, headed by 
Sergt Cridland, our mess sergeant, who, with feet unfit for long 
marches, protested so vigorously to the writer at being left with 
“reinforcements ” during the action at Beersheba that for the 
rest of the campaign he was always to be found marching with 
the regiment wherever it went. Be the march ever so long or 
the day ever so weary, Sergt. Cridland and the officers’ servants 
were always, at the end of it, ready to set to and produce some 
form of food and drink 

No regimental officers were ever better served by the mess 
staff as a whole than were the 16th Battalion, and it is well also 
to remember that, whoever else was occupied behind the line, 
the officer’s servant was in it as much as the officer 
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SHORT HISTORY OF THE 2/1st SUSSEX YEOMANRY 


By Lievut.-CoLt. RoLtanp Gwynne, D.S.O., Sussex Yeomanry 
and roth Queen’s (S.) Battalion Royal West Surrey Regiment. 


At the outbreak of the Great War in August, ror4, Col. R. H. 
Rawson, T.D., M.P., who had commanded the Sussex Yeomanry 
for several years, had just completed his period of command, 
and the command of the Susséx Yeomanry had been given to 
Lieut.-Col. the Earl of March, D.S.O. 

Col. Rawson was at once called upon by the War Office to 
form what was at that time called the Reserve Regiment of 
Sussex Yeomanry. He at once set to work, and, under the 
scheme laid down by the War Office, the Junior Squadron 
Leader of the first Regiment was sent back to assist to form the 
new Regiment. This officer was Capt. Guy Nevill, who was 
made Adjutant. 

The Headquarters of the Regiment were at the Drill Hall, 
Church Street, Brighton, and recruits instantly flocked in hun- 
dreds to be enrolled, from all parts of Sussex. The officers were 
appointed by Col. Rawson, and, although the Regiment did not 
get going properly till September, a good deal of work was done 
in August. 

Col. Rawson appointed the following Senior officers :— 

Lord Leconfield as Second-in-command. Lord Leconfield had 
raised and commanded the Sussex Yeomanry for many years ; 
but he at once offered his services as Second-in-command in 
the same way as Col. Cornwallis did in the 2/rst we! Kent 
Yeom 

Major McKergow commanded “A ’”’ Squadron. 


Capt. H. Beer an “B” i 
Capt. R. V. Gwynne __e,, ae © a 

_ The name of the Regiment was subsequently altered to 
“2/tst Sussex Yeom ,’ instead of the ‘‘ Reserve,” and, 


later on, when a third Regiment of Sussex Yeomanry was formed, 
the second became an independent regiment. 
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The training, in the early part of the War, was carried out at 
Brighton and under extreme difficulties, the men being billeted 
first of all in licensed houses and then in lodging-houses and 
houses in the town and district. 

There was no uniform or equipment for them for a long time— 
no rifles, no horses—and had it not been for the extraordinary 
energy and skill in handling and training men, which the Colonel 
and Second-in-command displayed, I do not know where or 
when the Regiment would have been got together at all. 

One Squadron, under Major McKergow, was trained at Canter- 
bury, the other two at Brighton, the whole 2/rst S.E. Mounted 
Brigade being under the command of Brigadier-General de 
Crespigny, whose Brigade Major was Major Bald. 

Major McKergow used to have a few horses with his Squadron, 
and was therefore able to instruct the officers and N.C.O.s in 
riding. Gradually, owing to the insistence showed by Col. 
Rawson, a few American and Canadian horses and cast horses 
from the first Yeomanry were sent to us at Brighton, and there 
a Riding School was formed under Lord Leconfield, who took 
the greatest care and trouble to instruct the men how to become 
efficient and capable horsemen. 

As I said before, all this was done under considerable difficul- 
ties, aS no proper saddlery, equipment or accommodation in the 
way of Riding Schools could be provided, and if the Regiment 
had not possessed the Colonel and Second-in-command—both 
of whom had been Regulars, and in the rst Life Guards, and also 
one or two of the permanent staff from Cavalry Regiments—I 
do not think they would ever have got going. 

By March, r91r5, the Regiment was doing Regimental Drill 
at a gallop on the Downs, which, I think, sufficiently indicates 
the keenness and energy displayed by all ranks, as, in October 
. had previous year, hardly any one had ever been on a horse 

ore 

The Regiment remained at Brighton until the early part of 
May, doing all sorts of useful work. A stringent course of 
musketry was carried out on the Portslade Ranges, and long 
route marches and manceuvres by night and day were carried 
out, and no stone was left unturned to make the Regiment 
thoroughly efficient, so that, when orders were received to pro- 
ceed to Maresfield immediately, to take over the horses of King 
Edward’s Horse and the Canadian Mounted Brigade, who were 
proceeding to France as a dismounted unit, the 2/rst Sussex 
Yeomanry were able to step right into their shoes and carry on 
as an old regiment would have done. 

For the first time,‘‘‘ A ’’ Squadron of the 2/rst Sussex Yeomanry 
was united with Headquarters, and the other two Squadrons 
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“B” and “C,” and the Regiment was fortunate in securing 
the best hutments on the Camp, the Officers having Maresfield 
House (lately the home of the German Prince Munster) as their 
billet. 

The Sussex Yeomanry secured this house on the ground that 
Col. Rawson was the Senior Colonel of the 2/rst South Eastern 
Mounted Brigade. This was later found to be not the case, as 
the Regiment was really the Junior Regiment, but we were not 
turned out of the house. 

Col. Lord Leconfield had left us just before we went to Mares- 
field, to rejoin his old Regiment, the rst Life Guards, so that 
Major McKergow acted as Second-in-command in addition to 
being Senior Squadron Leader. 

Col. Rawson was fortunate enough to secure the services of, 
first of all, Major Kearsey, of a well-known Cavalry Regiment, 
and later Major Lockett, rrth Hussars, who came down and 
gave us a great deal of useful instruction in the handling ofa 
Cavalry Regiment. 

These short notes would not be complete without mentioning 
one officer in particular. That was Capt. the Hon. Alfred 
Anson, who was Second-in-command of “‘C” Squadron. Any 
one who reads these notes will, I think, agree with me that they 
would be incomplete without bringing in his name and all the 
useful work he carried out in many ways during his time with 
the Regiment. 

During the four months the Regiment spent at Maresfield, 
a great deal of useful training was carried out. Every officer 
and man was again put through the Riding School, and had to 
pass a most stringent test before being passed out. All the 
batmen and orderly room staff and Military Policemen, Cooks, 
etc., were made to go through the Riding School and Musketry. 
Manceuvres were carried out by night and by day. The Squad- 
rons were sent to bivouac at a moment’s notice, miles from camp, 
and never knew when they would be turned out by night or by 
day, or for how long they might be away. 

Amongst other exercises carried out by them was swimming 
their horses over rivers. Capt. Guy Nevill, unfortunately, about 
this time, got a very bad attack of illness, but in spite of serious 
ill-health, he insisted on keeping on in the Army, and was given 
command of the Depét at Brighton. 

Major McKergow was given command of the 3/1st Sussex 
Yeomanry, and Major Beer went out to France to join the 
Cavalry, so that Major R. V. Gwynne was appointed Second-in- 
command and also Adjutant, which position he held until April, 
1916, when he became Second-in-command. Major C. Leveson 
Gower was made Squadron Leader of “A” Squadron, and 
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Major J. Blencowe of ‘ B ” Squadron, and Major Kemp Potter 
of “‘C ” Squadron. 

The Regiment remained at Maresfield until the end of Sep- 
tember, 1915, when they marched by road to Wrotham, where 
they did three weeks’ very strenuous digging. This was partly 
as a practice in digging trenches, for at this time the Regiment 
expected to receive orders daily to proceed overseas as a unit, 
and partly as a defence of London, in case of the threatened 
invasion from the enemy really taking place. 

A very big draft of over one hundred men was sent to the first 
Regiment during the month of September, rgr5. They were 

ing overseas to Gallipoli. Great eagerness was shown 
by all ranks to join the draft, and one of the two sergeants 
who was selected to proceed with the draft, Sergt. Beale, was 
afterwards awarded the V.C. for immortal gallantry in action. 

While at Maresfield, the Regiment was inspected by General 
Sir Leslie Rundle, General Milner, and various other generals, 
and always distinguished itself and got a successful report, owing, 
as I have pointed out before, to the splendid training all ranks 
had received from the Commanding officer, who spared himself 
no trouble to have his Regiment the smartest, most efficient and 
best turned out of the Brigade. 

The Regiment stayed three weeks at Wrotham, the horses 
being bivouacked in the open fields, and the officers, some under 
canvas and some billeted on neighbouring houses. 

The Colonel and Adjutant were fortunate in being billeted 
with an old Eton friend of the Colonel, Sir Mark Collett, of St. 
Clere, Kemsing, where they were treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and consideration. All the people in the district were the 
same and showed the greatest kindness to the Regiment during 
the stay at Wrotham. 

In the latter part of October, the Regiment marched by road 
to Canterbury, and occupied the hutments a little way out of 
Canterbury, at Hoath Farm, which had, only three weeks before, 
been occupied since the commencement of the War by the r/rst 
Sussex Yeomanry, who had proceeded overseas. 

Luckily, we were allowed to retain our own horses, and very 
glad we were to do so, as King Edward’s Horse, whose chargers, 
as I have said, were taken over by us in rgr5, were magnificent 
specimens of horseflesh, and had mostly, I think, been com- 
mandeered in the ’Shires in August, 1974. 

The r/rst Sussex Yeomanry, who had proceeded overseas 
dismounted, handed over their horses to the Hampshire Yeo- 
manry. Very important strenuous training went on all the 
time the Regiment remained at Canterbury, both by day and by 
night, and the Hutments being somewhat small for an “ up 
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to strength’ Regiment, the Colonel, Major Gwynne, Capt. 
Anson, and Major Beer—who had by this time returned—first 
of all lived at Bedgbury, and later on at a most beautiful old 
house called Seneschals House in The Precincts, Canterbury. 

As I have said before, the extraordinary efficiency and keen- 
ness which the Regiment always showed was entirely owing to 
Col. Rawson. He always insisted on the very strictest discipline 
from all ranks, and saw that he got it. Hewas an ideal C.O. for 
a young Regiment, and I think it is entirely owing to him that 
all ranks did so well overseas, as they nearly all did at a later 

riod. 

PT think it was one of the greatest griefs of his life that his © 
health would not permit him to go overseas himself. He spared 
himself not at all, and during rg16-17, when the writer had left 
him, from letters he received in France from Col. Rawson and 
from other people, it was evident that, in spite of great pain 
continually present, and very bad health, he went on perfecting 
the Regiment to take its part in the Defence of the East Coast, 
which at that time was considered to be in imminent danger of 
invasion by those who knew. 

While at Canterbury, the Regiment did all sorts of exercises 
and manceuvres. Field days by day and night were constantly 
carried out, and Regiment and Brigade Drill was carried out in 
a large open space near Canterbury. It was a happy time for 
every one, as the men were well fed and contented, and there was 
practically no crime of any sort in the Regiment. 

In February, rgr6, a Mounted Squadron with machine guns 
was rushed off at a moment’s notice to Romney Marsh, to guard 
the coast from a threatened invasion, and remained there patrol- 
ling the coast during severe hardships for a week, in the most 
awful snow, fog and frost. The way the move and the patrol 
were carried out gave the authorities the greatest satisfaction. 
The Regiment remained at Hoath Farm Hutments till April, 
1916. One Squadron had been at Bridge during most of the 
winter, and the whole Brigade was moved into tents at Bridge 
near Canterbury. 

The command of the Brigade had just been given to Lieut.- 
Col. the Hon. A. Stanley, D.S.O., 2nd Life Guards, and Major 
S. Wybrants and Capt. G. Hodgkinson had been appointed 
Brigade Major and Staff Captain respectively, in September, 
IQI5. 

Many manceuvres and inspections took place during the 
following few months, General Sir Arthur Paget being in com- 
mand of the Eastern Command. 

Field-Marshal Lord French twice inspected the Brigade whilst 
they were doing a practice rush to protect the coast. 
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By this time, the Regiment was on bicycles, for in March, 
Ygr6, a great blow fell on the Brigade. The horses were taken 
away from the Sussex and East Kent Yeomanry, and bicycles were 
issued instead. Till this time, every one had hoped that 
the Regiment would be sent abroad as a Regiment, and that 
hope had encouraged all ranks to do their utmost to be as 
efficient as possible, and to be in a position to give a good account 
of themselves when the great day came, but when this order 
about the horses was made known, it was realized by all that the 
chance of going overseas as a Regiment was gone, and all the 
officers then commenced trying to obtain permission to go 
overseas with other units as quickly as possible. 

On another occasion, during the summer of rgr6, the Regi- 
ment was rushed into trenches in the Isle of Thanet for three 
days and nights, with only two hours’ notice, and often an alarm 
would come and the Regiment would have to turn out ve 
quickly on their bicycles. During periods of ‘Special Vigil- 
ance,” the Regiment had constantly to stand-to, during Air 
Raid 


S. 

In July, rgx6, the Brigade was broken up, and the 2/rst 
Sussex Yeomanry were sent to Hutments at Great Bentley, in 
Essex, where they were put under the command of Brig.- 
General Pedder, and joined up with the 2/rst Norfolk and 2/rst 
Suffolk Yeomanry. This march was accomplished by road, 
halts being made for the night at Gravesend and Witham. 
Col. Rawson being away on sick leave, Major R. V. Gwynne 
commanded the Regiment, Capt. L. Downey being Adjutant. 

On September rsth, a draft of 450 men was ordered to be 
sent to France, and Col. Rawson being away ill at that time, the 
writer of these notes got permission for three officers to go with 
the draft, Lord Derby, then Secretary of State for War, promising 
that these three officers should be allowed to go with the men 
they had been training since August, rgrq. 

There was naturally great competition amongst the officers 
to proceed to France with the draft, but the writer, being in 
command of the Regiment at the time, gave himself permission 
to go, and this was sanctioned on the telephone by Col. Rawson, 
previous permission having been obtained from General Pedder 
and Major-General Lord Lovat. The other two officers who 
accompanied the draft were Capt. F. D. Heath and Lieut. C. J. 
Buckman. 

The evening before the draft was to embark was a memorable 
one, never to be forgotten at Great Bentley. A large Smoking 
Concert was held and this developed into a very merry evening 
indeed, and I think no one went to bed at all. 

The next morning, the draft, which practically consisted of 
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the whole Regiment, paraded at seven, and marched to the 
Station, headed by the Band, the remainder of the Regiment 
of all ranks being there to see them off at the small country 
station and wish them God-speed. They sailed from Folkestone 
for France next day, and were subsequently nearly all drafted 
to the roth Service Battalion The Queen’s (The Royal West 
Surrey) Regiment, and I think most of them succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing themselves on the Western Front, and a great number 
of them got recognized in various ways. Over 20 per cent. of 
the draft obtained commissions and were decorated ; and over 
60 per cent. received promotion to higher N.C.O. rank, and from 
thirty to sixty were killed and many wounded. 
The remainder of the history of the 2/rst Sussex Yeom 

is from notes, for which I am indebted to Capt. W. Jakes and 
Capt. H. T. Hounson. 


In November, rgr6, on joining the 3rd Cyclists’ Brigade, 
the Regiment moved from Great Bentley by road to Ipswich, 
two Companies into billets, and one Company into huts, at 
Warren Heath, Ipswich. 

In December, rgr6, a draft of sixty N.C.O.s and men under 
Lieut. Cligton, proceeded to France on posting to the 5th 
Battalion, Royal Sussex Regiment. 

The Regiment amalgamated with 2/rst Surrey (Queen Mary’s 
Own) Yeomanry, under the name of the 8th Yeomanry Cyclists’ 
Regiment, under the command of Col. R. H. Rawson, and 
Lieut.-Col. H. M. Fisher Rowe, who was Second-in-command. 
The 3rd Line of the Regiment was absorbed into this unit. 
The Regiment consisted of six Companies, and about this time 
commenced a strenuous training in Infantry Drill, the Cavalry 
Drill being discontinued. 

In January, 1917, Col. Rawson left, and through ill-health he 
subsequently died in October, rgr8. He was succeeded by Lieut.- 
Col. H. M. Fisher Rowe, Major F. Ricardo being Second-in- 
command. 

The 8th Yeomanry Cyclists’ Regiment was again divided into 
its original units in March, rg1r7, each Regiment forming four 
Companies instead of three ; and proceeded to Woodbridge on 
Coast Defence work on the report of German Cruisers being seen 
off Harwich—afterwards returning to Ipswich. 

In April, r9r7, the 8th Yeomanry Cyclists’ Regiment was 
disbanded, the two units being re-formed into the 2/rst Surrey 
Yeomanry, and the 2/rst Sussex Yeomanry, the latter unit 
being commanded by Lieut.-Col. F. H. Kemp Potter. 

About May, 1917, the Regiment, with other units of the 
Brigade, went under canvas at Broomswell Heath, near Wood- 
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bridge (about twelve miles from Ipswich), and in June, r9r7, a 
draft of sixty N.C.O.s and men was sent to France. 

The Regiment proceeded to winter billets at ,Grundisburgh 
(near Ipswich), Burgh and Little Bealings, in October, 1917, with 
one detached Company at Great Bealings. During this period, 
practically all the ‘“‘A 1” men were sent in drafts overseas, their 
places being taken by men of lower categories from various 
depéts and units. The work of the Brigade during this time 
was Coast Defence work and general training. 

In December, r91r7, a draft of sixty N.C.O.s and men was 
sent to France. 

In March of 1918, a draft of ninety-five N.C.O.’s and men was 
sent to France. 

Fifteen officers of 2/1st Sussex Yeomanry proceeded to Tun- 
bridge Wells for posting to France, being replaced by sixteen 
tired officers from various regiments in France. 

On April rgth, r91r8, the Regiment was moved out of winter 
billets into camp at Broomswell Heath—a wire was received for 
the Brigade to proceed to Ireland—the Regiment leaving Wood- 
bridge on the night of April 2oth, r9r8, and arriving in Dublin 
on the night of April 2rst, and went under canvas in Phoenix 
Park. 

On April 25th, rgr8, the Regiment was ordered to proceed 
to Clandeboye, County Down, and during the stay there was 
employed on Railway Defence and stopping Sinn Fein meetings. 

During May, ror8, the tired officers were ordered to rejoin 
the 3rd Cyclists’ Brigade and proceed by march route to Boyle, 
County Roscommon, being accommodated under canvas, reliev- 
ing the 2/rst Suffolk Yeomanry. 

On July r6th, ror8, a draft of sixty-five N.C.O.s and men was 
sent to France. 

In September, ror8, the Brigade moved to Connaught, with 
Headquarters at Clevemorris, County Mayo, the Regiment 
proceeding to Boyle, County Roscommon, and taking over the 
Barracks. This month also, a draft of sixty-five N.C.O.s and 
men was sent to France. 

The Regiment remained at Boyle until March, rgro, during 
which time it was employed on guarding Railways, Bridges, etc., 
also in stopping Sinn Fein meetings, and finding Guards when 
the Lord Lieutenant visited his country residence near Loch 
Arrow. 

The Regiment was disbanded at the end of March, all fit men 
not due for discharge being posted to the 2/rst North Somerset 
Yeomanry at Athlone. Disbandment was completed in April, 


IQT9Q. 
Whilst in Ireland, the Regiment was engaged in arduous 
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garrison duty, including long cycle patrols of several days’ 
duration, in various parts, in support of the R.I.C. 

The work was carried out under great difficulty during the 
process of demobilization, the continual draining of men increas- 
ing the duty of those remaining. 

The Regimental area consisted of nearly 400 square miles, with 
very bad roads, difficult for cyclists’ work. 

The Regiment had the honour, on several occasions, of pro- 
viding the Guard for the Viceroy—Viscount French,—who was 
frequently in residence at his own house (Durmdoe). 


Appen dix C 


3/rst SUSSEX YEOMANRY 


! The 3/rst Sussex Yeomanry was formed in July, rgr5, to find 
drafts and act as Depét for the first and second lines. 

Major (now Lt.-Col.) R. W. McKergow, O.B.E., raised the 
Regiment, with Headquarters in Brighton. 

Preliminary training was carried on in Brighton and a detach- 
ment of 200 men was sent to the Cavalry Barracks at Canter- 
bury to form a squadron of the 3rd Cavalry Reserve Regiment. 

Recruiting was proceeded with at Brighton and drafts were 
sent to Canterbury for training. 

When orders were received that they were to be converted 
into Infantry, the Regiment proceeded to Crowborough 757 
strong, and though all ranks felt very disappointed at the idea 
of giving up their horses, they realized the necessity of the 
change and threw their whole heart and soul into the work of 
making themselves efficient infantrymen. One officer and one 
lance-corpl. alone knew anything of Infantry Drill, but with the 
assistance of some N.C.O.s of the Queen’s (Royal West Surrey) 
Regiment, they soon managed to prove themselves equal to the 
work required of them, and were complimented by the Inspector- 
General on their drill, etc. 

Drafts were then sent to the first line (which at that time 
had gone to Gallipoli), including some of the first line who had 
returned from furlough and sick leave. 

Recruiting continued and some 1,550 men went through the 
Regiment for drafts to the first and second lines. 

The Regiment left Crowborough in October, 1916, and pro- 
ceeded to Tonbridge, where further drafts were sent to the first 
line and here the Regiment was broken up in December, 1916, and 
' the 3/rst Sussex Yeomanry ceased to exist. 

The personnel joined the second line at Ipswich. Many 
N.C.O.s and men obtained commissions, amongst them several 
N.C.O.s of the first line who subsequently served as officers 
with their old Regiment in Egypt. 
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NOTE :— 

The 13th Army Brigade, R.F.A., became in 1920 the 98th 
Queen Mary’s Own Surrey and Sussex Yeomanry Brigade, 
R.F.A. (T.), comprising two Sussex Yeomanry Batteries, 
389th (Sussex Yeomanry) Battery (Major H. I. Powell- 
Edwards, D.S.O. (T.D.)), and 390th (Sussex Yeomanry) 
Battery (Major F. W. Lascelles, M.C.), and two Surrey 
Yeomanry Batteries, 390th and 391st (Surrey Yeomanry) 
Batteries (Brigade-Commander Lt.-Col. G. O. Borwick, 
D.S.O. (T.D.) Surrey Yeomanry). 
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